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FINE GUNS === 
SCOTT’S MONTE CARLO. 


Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 


OTHER GUNS 
TAKEN 
IN TRADE. 












Also Westley 
Richards, Greener, 
Purdy, Lang, Colt, 
Parker, L.C.Smith, 
J. P. Clabrough & 
= Johnstone, etc. 


S SPORTSMEN’S 








(At the Monte Carlo 
1897 meeting for the Inter- 
national Pigeon-Shooting the 


OUTFITS, 
FISHING RODS 
SCOTT GUN took no less 
than NINE of the principal 


<2 and TACKLE, 
prizes! = 


© TENTS, KNAPSACKS, YACHT GUNS, &c 
GOL F CLUB dl SHOW SHOES and NORWEGIAN SKIS, 


THWAITES makes, which have been so 
long the favorites. Also ‘*‘ ForGAN,” m Aa ons 
‘* ANDERSON,” ‘‘FERCIE’ and other i a 


Scotch makes. ‘‘ HENLEY” and ‘ Sin 


VERTOwN” English GOLF BALLS, 107 Washington Street, 


=. Caddy Bags and everything in the 
line. Special Rates given te Clubs, Esrasrisuep 1826. BOSTON. 


An Incident of the 


: NS 
Continuous 
Match 

Madison Square Garden, 


January 13-22. 
& 
A score of 75 out of a 
possible 75, made by R. J. 
YOUNG, winner of second 


place in the INDIVIDUAL 
MATCH, with 


Ce Me C. 225. 
Long Rifle Cartridges. 
wv 


ACCURACY... 
Is the Pathway to 
...SUCCESS., 


& 


Write for Catalogue of 
Ammunition and Loaded 
Shells. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., "315-515 Broadway, n.v. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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4M ELDREDGE, 1898 MODEL. a sila —_— W 
h MILLER 
A RODE FROM START TO FINISH ONE W 
ey 1 1 ¥ 
S '98 [Eldredge \Wheel § 
A W 
e 98 [Cldredge eel ¥ 
AN (Not several; one was more than equal to this severest W 
m possible test) without repair or readjustment of any kind, W 
AN during the entire six days’ terrific riding, covering 2,093 Wy 
i. miles. Beating all World’s Records 183 miles. YY 
AN No stampings or castings used in the construction W 
WN of our Wheels. W 
M Quality unexcelled—the Wheel speaks for itself. W 
A\ : The lightest-runni W 
m The Eldredge, viteaa* $50.00 W 
W® The Belvidere, scond oro, $40.00 Y 
AN THE BEST WHEELS AT POPULAR PRICES. W 
AN WV 
MN ° ° : W 
ws 6 The National Sewing Machine Co, w 
m Belvidere, Ill., and 339 Broadway. New York. ¥ 
REEEEEEEEEEEKEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEL 
A~j BB Be we 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ECOUR YOUR......... 


Fi it up yourself-we hav 
no list of your possessions, but 
whether you own acycle,agun,a 
nl vyacht, acreel,a bait box.or, /f 
“tigre anything from acastle to 7 
fete: mecanteen you should jf /f 
Mcgee Heep it —— and. ssf] | 
Wig: eee ==do it with _ == 





















“Foot: * Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands in 
the middle of his face?’ 
“Lear: * No.’ 








eee ee ees OU cannot smell a high-grade 
may pry into,’ bicycle, but thanks to nature’s 
wise precaution, you can pry 

into it. 


When you look over the 


Union Special, 


fitted with Morgan & Uright Tires, 


have all your eyes with you. 
The keener your sight, the 


Michael rides the Union Special, fitted with greater your appreciation. ) 
M. & @, Tires, 
and pronounces it the quickest wheel on earth. You will surely buy. 





Union Cycle Manufacturing Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTiNG, 
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SIMPLICITY 


That is what 


“THE 
ELGIN” 


BICYCLES 














7 \ ) 


yf — r 





PATENT 


Penona. | or | S Y S 


\ 
) 


¥ 


Flush Joints, 
Large Tubing. 











CRANK-HANGER APART. 


Seat-Post and Handle-Bar Expanders. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


THE CC. H. WOODRUFF CO., 


ELGIN, ILL. 




















When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outine. 
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BERNASCO 


ADJUSTABLE 

BICYCLE 

SADDLE. 
ft 


No FREAK—BUT ALL 
Common SENSE. 


# 


THE SADDLE OF § 
THE CENTURY FOR 
COMFORT. EASE §£ 
AND HEALTH. 


> 
> 
> 
> 
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Athletic Goods 
Jor Boys & Girls. 


Baseball, Golf, Gymnasium, 
and Bicycle Suits; Sweaters. 
Sleeveless, quarter-sleeve and 
long sleeve Jersey Shirts. 
Laced front Bicycle Jerseys. 
Knee Tights. Running Pants. | 
Fashioned Trunks, 
Athletic Robes, 


This Little Jersey with sailor collar, * 
in pink and light blue, striped in 
white is very popular. @ 1 O 

Sizes, 2 to 6 years, ~ e 


How to Clothe the Children 


in the latest New York styles, at the least cost, 
no matter where you live, is told in our 70 
Picture Catalogue, Sent for 4¢. postage. 


| 60-62 West 23d St., J. Y, 







Patented, 
May 11, 1897. 


ITS POINTS.—Built on an entirelynew principle. Adjust- 
able to the form of all riders. Pommel 
soft and flexible. Downward deflection. 
Conforms without jur to the natural moves 
ments of the rider. Does not chafe, irri- 
tate or bruise. 


ITS PRICE,— $8.50. Sent C. O. D. with privilege of 
inspection. 
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Send postal for circulars. 


WX. B. RILEY & C0,, 324-326 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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RAMSEY’S SWINGING PEDAL. 


A Marvel in 
Bicycle Development 


A cardinal principle remedied 
after twenty years! A _ secret 
unearthed from the hidden mys- 
teries of mechanics ! 








What is it Pa. 
AN UNDER-SWINGING PEDAL. 
PATENT PENDING THROUGHOUT AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


* The effect of the applied power increased fully thirty per cent. Less physical effort. Greater Speed. Absolute 
control down grade. Hill climbing made easy by reason of automatic ankle motion. The ‘pick up" instantaneous. 
Toe clips ever ready. No more “tired feeling” after along ride. Fits any bicycle. Price, $5.00. 


Wee — FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST. 
P. & F. CORBIN, New Britain, Conn., RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL CO., 


Sole Manufacturers for the U. S. 48 N. Eleventh St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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....NO COG WHEELS 


No Intricate Adjustments 
NOTHING EXPERIMENTAL 


| “° NO TROUBLE 


WITH 





DLE LDL LE OO LOSS 


‘THE GOLFER 
















EDITED BY 
JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


Monthly Price, Ton Cents, 







Boston, Mass. 


The Golfer is an unusually interesting 
and beautifully iliustrated publication.— 


—TZhe Boston Journal, 


AMERICA’S . 


Representative B | CYC L E 


ONE of ovz ontcinaL AND EXCLUSIVE DEVICES: 


°98 SPROCKET, which makes hill-climbing easy 
to the weakest rider. 


16 Different MODELS for ’98. 
| THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
One Year, eS One Dollar. 
Single Copies, - Ten Cents. 


Agents wanted wherever 
there are Golf Links, 


THE GOLFER, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U.S.A. 
4 Warren St., New York. 


Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston, Newark, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, London, Eng., and the 





The Boston Ileraild. 
The Golfer is a monthly masterpiece 
of bookmaking devoted tothe game of golf, 


7 Principal Cities in the United States. 
= WRITE FOR ART CATALOGUE. SS SSS SSS 
SUODNEED CUOODOUDEOOECOELOUORCGULORUCOSCCHOOEODUD GuOUECOROUEEOOCONOO CoOOES 


Don’t Bind coi cakter| A {Sharp Point 
lor, Of dena, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. 2 


for men and wo- 
G men retains its 
& elasticity ; abso- 
or by mailon re- 
coe (Okc eSrRSs. 
SILK (black, blue, orange, pink, scarletand tan), 3&e. 
COTTON (black only), 25c. 


lutely sustains 

the stocking; is 

Cc. E. CONOVE R CO., N. Y., Whotesate Agents, 
Blakesley Novelty Co., Manufacturers, | Highest Grade Oiler. Does 








can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils without breaking off every minute. 
They write smoothest and last longest. Ask 
your dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or men- 
tion ‘‘Outing,” and send 16 cents in stamps 
for samples worth double the money 











adjustable, and 
don’t bind the 
Not Leak. A little higher Well made. Second to none 
Box 16, BRISTOL, CONN. in price, but-- but the “‘ Perfect.” 
CUSHMAN & DENISON, Mfrs., 172 9th Ave., N.Y. 


G Al ES Durstie” of 799;00 
Fast, $60.00 


Every Up-to-Date Feature. 


THE “DUANE” WHEEL cannot be duplicated for Quality and Beauty, 
at $35.00 and $45.00. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Were our factory made of glass}' 
and all the world looking in, 
we could not exercise greater 


Y) 
care in the choice of materials a PAWYTO 
or the details of construction 
than we do now. BICYCLE 


on track, road and boulevard last 
year warrants us in the expectation 


that the ’?98 Dayton with its sensi- 
“BUILT LIKE A WATCH,” 


— 
— 
— 
o> 
& 
| 
- 4 
i= 
} 
© 
o 
o 
— 
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ble improvements, will be first on 
your list this season. 


Easy to Purchase-- 
Easy to Propel. 
1898 Catalogue ready. t 
Manufactured by the 
Davis Sewing Machine Co., 


are wheels upon which to rely. 
This year’s improved Sterling 
may be seen at our agencies 








every where. ; 
y Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Sterling prices for 98: Road Models, $60. BS ies 
and $75. Racers $85. Chainless $125. Tan- EUROPEAN OFFICE: 
dems $125. High-grade wheels within No. 24 ee a London, England. 
“e Neha a aile et v D AGENCY: 
everybody’s reach. Catalogue mailed free. Misdow & Dowss Co. Mo. 290 Prankiin St, 
LING CYCLE WORKS Ray A 
STER I > Tink! izTnor OLITAN AGENCY " 
zs inkham Cycle Co. °o 6-310 Ww. 59th St. 
274-276-278 Wabash Av., Chicago. New York, N. Y. i 
OBR Sate 























a 
THE MANUFACTURERS OF 













STANDARD 
PRICES 


ICRESCENT) 
BICYCLES 


SOLD BV AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 








were the first to establish a standard 
price for high-grade wheels. 






RESULT: 
Unapproached Unapproached 


Popularity Sales 

















Catalogue Gree, WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Are You Considering a Trip 
to the 


olden 


K londike P 


F so, you are in search of litera- 
ture which will fully inform you 
on routes, etc. The inside short 

route by rail, river and trail described in 


Outing. 


A route that has been in existence for years and followed by OutTinc’s 
special correspondent, Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, in 1893, via Edmon- 
ton, Great Slave Lake and McKenzie River to the McKenzie Delta, 
Peel River and head-waters of the Yukon. 


Natural Fur Trading Route 


Mrs. Taylor describes in detail the entire trip, the settlements 
visited en route and the people whom one will meet, their peculiari- 
ties, etc. Three and one-half months was the time occupied by the 
journey from Montreal and return, including unusual delays and time 
taken by the author for collecting specimens and studying habits of 
the natives. 

Described in four issues of Outinc. Price, 25c per number. 

Other routes described by Epw. Spurr, member of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, in September, 1897, issue of OuTING. Price, 25¢. 


The Five Numbers 
Complete to any Address for $1.00. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fifth Ave., New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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a | | =, Light 
= and 
ATTOUGH=TREAD Resilient 





| \- ractiaally 
ro Prvctue 
roof 


“INSURES COMFORT AND 
SAFETY TO THE RIDER. 


FOXHOUND 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FAST ROAD WORK. 


Seen 


Send for Catalogue, containing a full description of other popular brands of ‘‘ Chase” Tires, 


L.C. CHASE & CO., 129 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Rochester, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco. 
STUNUANCUUDDOOEDSUNUSUOUUUD GUNDUOOUSUOUNGUONED CNDOOGUDOUCEDOUSUOODOUDONOOONCUSOOQDON EUOUSUGOOGUQOUGUOODENEUOSUOODOOUSHORUSUOUUDD GOOUNOQOQUOQONUNCUEEL 


The Olive Wheel '9& 


In design, finish, equipment, construction and 
easy-running qualities, is without a peer. Constructed 
of the highest-grade material purchasf¥ able, com- 
bining x such sterling features as our Crank-hanger 

Arrangement, Triple Fork-Crown, Seat-post 
Adjuster and Chain-adjuster, make ita representa- 
| tive American 
| Wheel. ie An 
| inspection will 
| convince you of 
| this. Eatalogue 


Now Ready. 


Olive Wheel Co. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


SUUEUEEDOUAOUUGUOEUUNE 














CHARLES J. STEBBINS, 
| 103 READE ST., NEW YORK, 
METROPOLITAN AGT- 














When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Utilize Your 
Leisure Moments. 
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A few hours for a few days devoted to sub- 
scription soliciting for OUTING is all that is 


necessary to entitle you to draw on us for 


Bicycles, Guns, Cameras, Canoes, Skates 


and all the equipment necessary to enjoy all the outdoor sports 
and pastimes. Write for particulars. . 


If you take up the work and do not succeed in securing the 





number of orders required by us for the particular article that 


you most desire from our list, we will pay you a cash commission 


on the work accomplished. 


5S) RS) 56) 58) R/S) W) ) ) $E) A) ) A) A) A) SS) 








| cos MARCH LIST 
f s b a in | Ceteeemmeinenel A 
ubscriptions 
| 
Barnes Bicycle.......... for 20 Subscriptions 
must be taken at the reg- Temple Bicycle.......... for 20 Subscriptions 
Fi ss Olive BICVCIO. .. 6 625.005 for 20 Subscriptions 
ular price, $3.00 per year. National Bicycle..........for 20 Subscriptions 
Ht If vou find it easier to Lovell Bicycle... 6650.5: for 20 Subscriptions 
| E ; Course in the Eastman Business College, 
take 4 months’ trial sub- valued at $100...... for 35 Subscriptions 
bio rra ei ca: . Folding Camera (5x7).....for 12 Subscriptions 
scriptions at $1.00 each, Mosquito Proof Tent..... for 10 Subscriptions 
° . e 3 . rifle eR . we : f 
we will credit three of W inchester Rifle ........ for 10 Subscriptions 
Sse Lt ees ey for 2 Subscriptions 
these as one $3.00 sub- Racing Skates............ for 4 Subscriptions 
ae . Bristol Steel Rod......... for 2 Subscriptions 
scription. Boxing Gloves....... ....... for 4 Subscriptions 
Baby Hawk-Eye Camera, for 2 Subscriptions 
WRITE Brosnan Luggage Carrier, for 1 Subscription 
FOR SAMPLE Hendryx Fishing Reels,..for 2 Subscriptions 
COPIES, 











239 fifth Avenue, New York. 


() 
Che Outing Publishing Company, x 


5) Sh) 5) Se) SR) SR) SR) SO) SO) SR) SR) ) SR) SR) SW) 56) SR) ) ) 6) 8) )))S))S)®) 


Ge) 
) 
(SRI) SR SH Sa SSH SO GS SHS GS 


*) 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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a OLENA I 


A Metal Double-Ender Row Boat 
or a 


“‘Get There” Safety Duck Boat 


© WRENS TAR LS GRITS 











is a good thing to have for 
the approaching summer 
and fishing season, 


rng ism 


“GET THERE” DUCK BOAT. 
Catalogue Price, $65.00, 


WE OFFER EITHER BOAT 
Free 2am 
sending us 
ee = 25 yearly 
DOUBLE-ENDER ROW BOAT subscriptions to OUTING 


th 
Catalogue Price, $65.00. at $3.00 each, 
before June rst, 1898. 





<2 3 jdner = 








If you do not succeed in securing the required number of subscriptions 
for either of the above boats, send us those you do secure, and we will pay 
you in cash 75 cents for each $3.00 subscription. or you may apply them 
to any of the other premiums which we offer. Write for blanks and sample 
copies, we will supply them free of charge. 








THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Ave., New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Exquisitely Illustrated. 





Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 
A HARBOUR OF REST, ; Frontispiece 
Etching by Macbeth Raeburn. 
THE LIGHTING OF THE LANTERN, ‘ Rev. A. Capes Tarbolton 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. 


A SCARLET SIN, . Lord Ernest Hamilton 
With illustrations by Simon Harman Vedder. 


T° A BICYCLE, ; ; ‘ ; ; Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh 


BATTLE ABBEY, : Duchess of Cleveland 
Illustrated from speci: al p hotographs. 


H EREAFTER (RONDEAD), : Lady Ramsay of Bamff 
Illustrated by H. Cole. 
§TAG-HUNTING IN THE OLD DAYS, W. A. Baillie-Grohman 
Illustrated from engravings of J. ‘Ridinger. 

MARCH, ; Bernard M. Ramsay 
Illustration by G. Denholm-Armour. 

RUPERT OF HENTZAU. Chapters VIII, IX., Anthony Hope 
With illustrations by Sy dney Cowell. 


WORK ON—STAND FAST, ‘ ‘ Countess of Cork and Orrery 


BRITISH ARMY TYPES: X.—A SUBALTERN 10TH HUZZARS. 
Drawn from life by Arthur Jule Goodman, 


T° THE RIVER DEE, 3 ‘ Will Hill 
With illustrations by J. Williamson. 
THE STORY OF MAJOR AN DRE, : : ; . Arthur Dimock 
Fe LIZABETH LESLIE, SPINSTER, : : , Evelyn Moreton 
W HORTLEBERRY LAND, ; “ A Son of the Marshes” 
In borders designed by iS: Womrath. 
Lost IN A BLIZZARD, . W. L. Aten 


With illustrations by W. A. Menzies. 
SOUTH LONDON: III—A FORGOTTEN MONASTERY, Sir Walter Besant 
With illustrative sketches by Percy Wedham. 


yp EAN, ‘. DUCHESS OF GORDON, AND THE RAISING OF 


HE GORDON HIGHLAN DERS, ; . Hon. Mrs. Armytage 

(HE RECORD OF THE GURKHAS, Part i., ; Fred. P. Gibbon 
7 With illustrations by Charles Sheldon. 

FROM A CORNISH WINDOW, ; A. T. Quiller Couch 


With thumb-nail sketches by Mark Zangwill. 





PALL MALL MAGAZINE, Astor Court, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3 A YEAR. [2 Send 10c. for a Sample Copy. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


























New York, Ithaca. 


Cascadilla School. 


Prepares for all colleges. Methods approved by 
leading authorities on education. Individual 
development. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be 
one of the best preparatory schools in 
this country.” —J ScHURMAN, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University. 

Address C. V. Parsell, A.M., Principal. 


New-York Military Academy, 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW-YORK. 
The continued increase in the number of cadets in attendance 
at this academy is evidence of the satisfaction of its patrons with 
its management. Applications to fill about thirty vacancies, due 





to the graduation of the First Class, will now be received. Only 

boys who can furnish satisfactory references w ill be accepted. The 

academy is located on a picturesque tract of thirty acres, four 

miles above West Voint, in the Hudson River Highlands, a region 

famous fur its beauty and healthfulness. The department for 

yoane boys has its own building, mouhy and playgrounds. Board- 
g cadets only are received. For catalogues address 


8S. ©. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 





Worcester Academy. 4, 23°’ Schoo! 


highest 
grade. 64th year begins Sept. 8th. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific School, Certificate admits to 
various Colleges. Four new buildings. School House 
admirably equipped; libraries and gymnasium. New 
Science Building ready in September; seven groups of 
laboratories. Manual training. Dormitory, modern im- 
rovements, fireplace in each room. Isolated Infirmary 
rained Nurse. Dining Hall unexcelled in beauty. 
Playground with oval and cinder track. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M.. Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. o “ 
. pens Sep- 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. (2 hc, ooth. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York. For Circular apply to 
Principals, Frances E. BENNETT, SyLvra J. EASTMAN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, io 7 

s on the summi 

Cheltenham Military Academy, ¢F the Ghelton 

Hills ; 70 pupils, 6 forms, 10 resident instructors ; best 

opportunity for individual attention ; 30 graduates in six 
leading colleges and scientific schools. $600; no extras. 
JouN ©. Rick, Ph. D. 





NEw JERSEY, Pennington. 


i Converient to New York, 
Pennington Seminary. ooiviciohia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Both sexes. Fifty-eighth year. Healthful. Beau- 
titul. Sixteen teachers, twelve courses. $260 a year. For beau- 
tifully illust’d catalogue address Tuomas HANLON, D.D., Pres. 


National Park Seminary For Youxe Womens. 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured 
home. £350 to $500. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

“It is a liberal educatior to live in W.shington.” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








The secret of Thomas Arnold’s influence over his pupils 
was personal contact. Boys want sympathy and they can- 
not be permanently influenced till they feel they huve it. 


Lakewood _ Among the Pines. 


THOROUGH AND ATTRACTIVE. 


e 
Aim: The development of moral, in- 
Heig hts tellectual and physical manhood. 
School. 





Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, 
SING-SING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Refers to the Honorable Joseph H. Choate and to Dr. Ham- 
flton W. Mabie. 84th year. New system of steam heat and 
electric light throughout. Gymnasium newly equipped by 
Spalding. New educational equipment from the Regents. 
Library of 12,000 volumes. Drill Hall 150x50 ft. New commer- 
cial departinent under an experienced and practical instructor, 
Separate department for small boys. Most complete and per- 
fect home life. For beautifully illustrated year book address, 


Cc. F. BRUSIE, or A. T. EMORY, Principals. 


JAMES W. MOREY, A. M., 
Lakewood, N. J. 
e ee 
Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
62d year. Gives Boys a thorough preparation for College, for 
Business Life and for Govt. Schools. Riverview students are 
found in all colleges and scientific schools. The Instructors, 
nine of whom are resident, are men of experience in their 
departments. United States officer detailed at Riverview by 
secretary of War. he Buildings of the school are beautifully 
situated on high ground overlooking the Hudson. Careful 
attention has been given to drainage, lighting and ventilation. 
B. BISBEE, A. M. 





Onto, Gambier. 


Kenyon Military Academy. 


Parents seeking a high-grade boarding-school where 
their sons will be given thorough preparation for college 
or business, should send for our catalogue. This is the 
oldest, largest and best equipped school of its kind in the 
great State of Ohio, and as such it has drawn its cadets 
from a wide area, those in recent years coming from 
thirty States. Gambier is ideally healthful and beautiful ; 
the late President Hayes used to call it ‘‘the beauty spot 
of the world.” Our grounds are large, our buildings con- 
venient and comfortable. Our masters are college grad- 
uates and teachers of tried efficiency. The daily routine 
is calculated to improve the health, refine the manners 
and develop the minds of those committed to our care. 
All particulars in our illustrated catalogue, sent free to 
applicants, 

The 75th year will begin Sept. 15, 1898. For the best re- 
sults, boys should enter the school before they have 
formed bad habits of study in crowded or inferior schools 
We think 14 the ideal age, but both younger and older 
boys are received. 

H. N. HILLS, Regent. 





St. John’s School, Manlius, New York. 


St. John’s School was founded in 1869 by the Rt. Rev. F. S. Hunt- 
ington, Bishop of Central New York. It is located in Manlius, N. Y., 
ten miles from Syracuse. The situation of the School buildings is 
on high ground, with excellent, natural drainage. The direct local- 
ity, as well as the region surrounding it, is extremely healthful. 
There are four courses of study. Civil Engineering, Classical 
Course, Commercial Course, Special Course. The younger boys 
compose the Preparatory Department. The strictest attention is 

yaid to the manners of the cadets. The Military Department is 
in charge of an officer of the United States Army. Next school 
year begins September 16th, 1898. Apply for circular to 


WM. VERBECK, Superintendent. Manlius, N. Y. 


Peekskill Military Academy. 
64th YxEarR. 


Prepares for all Colleges and Government Schools 
Thorough business course. 
Open all the year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 15th. Illustrated catalogue. 


Apply to Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, Prin., 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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N order that our 
is iaialid aiiteasiliaait subscribers may 
| —Spirit of the Times. have the full-page 
I = illustrations which 
have appeared in Outing, in 
suitable form for framing, as 
suggested by the Editor of the 
%) | “Spirit of the Times,” we have 
| made proofs of all the best full 
pages on heavy plate-paper, size 
iox!2 inches, and offer them 
for the reasonable figure of 
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A CHOICE OF SIX FOR $1.00; 
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are so artistic as to 














Framed in a handsome Oak or Ebony Frame, white 


or gray mat, with gilt lining, ‘ ; . > ] 50 


Express prepaid to any point within 1,000 miles of New 
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When ordering give the volume and page number on 
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an athlete and trainer of 
over twenty years’ ex- 
perience. The entire 
subject is treated in a 
simple and comprehen- 
sive manner. 


300 PACES, ILLUSTRATED. 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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<i = WS SSNS] st is designed not only for those who wish to 


Note the Following Opinions of 
Leading Journals: 


He points out how weak constitutions may be 
strengthened, predispositions to disease re- 
moved and some diseases entirely cured by 
easy, systematic exercises.— Spirit of the 
Times. 


The work of an athlete and physician who has 
personally proved the value of his theories in 
many a keen contest.—Brown Daily Herald. 





Every phase of preparation for the highest 
and healthiest condition finds a place in this 
latest and best of books on practical training.— 
Bicycling World. 


train for athletic contests, but for all who desire 
to keep themselves in glowing health.—Saxz 
Francisco Call, 
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Prize Cups 
‘Trophies 


For all Sports 


The facilities of the GORHAM CO., SILVERSMITHS, 
for the production of PRIZE CUPS, TROPHIES and 
PRESENTATION PIECES in STERLING SILVER, 


are possessed by no other concern in the trade. 


Finished examples for all occasions, in a great variety of 
styles and sizes constantly on hand. 


Designs and estimates for special pieces furnished upon 
application. 


Gorham Mig. Co., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway and 19th Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE FOX 


BY ED. W. 


S is natural with an ardent lover of 
the gun, I prefer the pointer or 
the setter for a canine companion. 

Had I, however, to choose a specimen 
of any other breed of dog with the idea 
of keeping it about the house to fill the 
office of a non-sporting comrade and 
friend, I should unhesitatingly select a 
terrier. 

All terriers are good. They are as 
shrewd, game, loyal small chaps as ever 
stood upon canine feet or gazed at their 
owner with soulful, loving eyes, and of 
them all I prefer the fox terrier, either 
wire-haired or smooth-coated. These 
aristocratic, diminutive gentlemen un- 
questionably are to- 
day the most popu- 
lar dogs in the wide, 
wide world, and 
there are many ex- 
cellent reasons why 
this should be so. 
From the palace to 
the cottage these 
dogs have proved 
their sterling qual- 
ities to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, 
and they are espe- 
cially well suited to 


Copyrighted, 1898, by the OUTING Publishing Company. 





RACHEL, 


TERRIER. . 


SANDYS. 


the conditions which govern in crowded 
centres. 

When dogs of heavier breeds are pant- 
ing in the contracted back-yard, howling 
on chain, pining for exercise and freedom, 
the terrier is merely having fun, busy- 
ing himself about the house, warning 
off doubtful intruders, and generally at- 
tending to everything which appears to 
require supervision, Clever, alert and 
stout-hearted, he never relaxes his guard 
and he fears nothing. His cleverness, 
as a rule, is a safeguard against his 
making mistakes regarding the desira- 
bility of visiting strangers. He seems 
instinctively to recognize persons who 
are not wantedabout 
the premises, and 
woe to them if their 
mission be evil and 
their desire a 
stealthy invasion. 
He protests prompt- 
ly and vigorously, 
and he will not cease 
until some one of his 
household has ap- 
peared and taken 
charge of the matter. 

Any attempt at vi- 
olence will only add 


All rights reserved. 
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to his wrath and confirm his suspicions, 
and he will not hesitate over using his 
teeth in an emer- 
gency. Large 
dogs, like large 
men, are apt to be 
of the good na- 
tured, easy-going 
temperament, the 
sort which can be 
“jollied,” if I may 
be pardoned the 
use of a very ex- 
pressive vulgar- 
ism. For this 
reason the larger 
breeds of dogs do 
not make the best 
of guardians, un- 
less they are aided 
by a small and 
more nervous comrade. The small 
fellow raises the first alarm, and the 
big fellow offers the really formid- 
able resistance. The big dog, on guard 
alone, may be approached by offers of 
meat or other attractive gifts—the little 
dog never. It may be that the big dog 
feels so sure of himself and so confident 
of his power that he is disposed to allow 
to a stranger any reasonable privilege. 
Be that as it may, it certainly does not 
apply to the terrier. He is not to be 
“jollied.” Meat is no inducement, and 
any attempt to bribe him only increases 
his animosity. He is too spicy in tem: 
perament, too suspicious of artifice, and 
too loyal in service to be cajoled or 
silenced. His nose, ears and eyes are 
of the best, and his prompt, decisive 
nature will not allow him to overlook 
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the slightest suggestion of impending 
danger. A whisper of unusual sound, 
a faint trace in the air, at once arouses 
hirn, and he is up and off to investigate. 
If there is anything wrong, or if he only 
imagines that everything is not all right, 
he at once opens, and he will not shut 
up until satisfied that allis well. These 
qualifications make him the best of 
watchdogs. 

His size and appearance, too, are 
greatly in his favor. He looks the gen- 
tleman that he is, while so small a dog 
is, of course, the better for a house. 
There is no other dog more smoothly 
modeled, or a better type of vivacious 
action. The Italian greyhound may be 
more graceful, but it is unmistakably a 
pet, lacking the vim, power and heart 
of the terrier. His restlessly energetic 
nature, too, isa distinct advantage, as it 
impels him to trot 
upstairs and down, 
in and out, forever 
fussing here and 
there, which 
means that he is 
bound to properly 
exercise himself, 
which dogsof more 
sluggish tempera- 
ment cannot be 
depended upon to 
do. His native 
shrewdness makes 
him an apt pupil if 
tricks are to be 
learned, while the 
same quality en- 
ables him easily to 
master the rules of good behavior both 
within doors and upon the walk. 
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The courage of a well-bred fox ter- 
rier is of the sort which takes what 
comes and returns all it is able, hence 
the dog is a determined, rapid fighter, 
and a great punisher. He is also a re- 
morseless foe to vermin, and, in fact, 
will tackle almost anything. I have 
frequently noticed that young terriers 
of all breeds appear to lack courage, but 
age remedies this. The owner of an 
apparently timid puppy need not worry 
if his pet does not display any gameness 
before it is a year, or even eighteen 
months old. If the dog be properly 
treated, the characteristic gameness 
will in time develop. 

In illustration of the determined cour- 
age of a good terrier, Mr. Hugh Dalziel 
mentions one that “ went to ground and 
stayed several hours until dug out, 
when it was found that he was engaged 
with two large bad- 
gers, and, though 
fearfully cut up, he 
showed no signs of 
giving in.” Those 
who know the 
strength and pun- 
ishing power of a 
British badger will 
understand what 
sort of a time this 
particular terrier 
had with two bad- 
gers for “ several 
hours.” Another 
noted terrier, Old 
Jim, when he was 
only eleven months old, tackled a very 
large and savage monkey, the property 
of Sir Geo. Wombell. The monkey had 
frequently abused the puppy, but the 
day of reckoning came at last. The puppy 
took advantage of an opportunity when 
nobody was about, and some time later 
the monkey was found dead, and the 
dog so punished that he could not move. 

Some years ago friends of mine had 
half a dozen well-bred terriers, and the 
pack afforded me a deal of fun. The 
small chaps would hunt anything — 
coons, woodchucks, rabbits, squirrels, 
rats, mice—but best of all they loved to 
work the river-banks in quest of musk- 
rats. The dogs were fearless swimmers 
and divers, and while, of course, not a 
match for the water-loving rat, they 
managed to make things lively for him. 
During the close season for game, our 
chief amusement was furnished by these 
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dogs, and they thoroughly enjoyed the 
outings. When men and dogs all went 
in for a long swim, the cup of canine 
bliss fairly overflowed. I am very fond 
of diving, and I have had one and some- 
times two of the terriers follow me many 
feet below the surface, 

These dogs had been well trained ; 
they knew how to behave in the house, 
and they performed many pretty tricks. 
In the street they were easily controlled 
and good-tempered, never offering to 
fight except when attacked. But when 
an officious dog sought trouble with 
them he surely found it. He might 
pick one up and shake it readily enough, 
but when the lot got at him it was a dif- 
terent matter, and his only hope lay in 
a prompt retreat. 

The origin of the fox terrier has not 
been clearly defined. Some writers 
have attempted to 
prove that the dog 
is directly de- 
scended from the 
dogs of the ancient 
Britons, while oth- 
ers have maintained 
that the breed isa 
modern one; in 
fact,a creation of 
comparatively . re- 
cent years. With- 
out attempting to 
decide the point, I 
may say that the 
present type of fox 
terrier certainly is 
a production of perhaps not more than 
a score of years. There were, however, 
just as good and game terriers as the 
modern dogs long before a standard 
for them had been thought of. 

The name is derived from the Latin 
terra, the earth, which signifies that 
the dog is an earth-dog—one that goes 
to earth after his quarry. The prefix 
“fox” comes from the connection this 
dog has for years had with fox-hunting. 
Until the speed of the fox-hound had 
been developed to nearly its present 
rate, smart terriers were fast enough to 
keep within a reasonable distance of 
the running pack. When the fox went 
to earth the terriers were able to reach 
the spot within a reasonable period of 
time, and, having arrived, their business 
was to follow the fox wherever he had 
taken refuge. Nowadays the faster 


packs set too stiff a race for their small 
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allies, and to a great extent the terrier’s 
occupation has gone. Many choice 
specimens, however, are still kept about 
the kennels and stables. 

The differences between the cele- 
brated winners of to-day and the best 
terriers of a score of years ago are 
marked. Some people are inclined to 
question the value of some of the so- 
called improvements in the breed. The 
present type of head is, in my opinion, 
not so pleasing as the older sort, but 
this is merely amatter of personal taste. 
As one well-known writer has truly 
said: “We suppose that in no breed 
has such a complete revolution oc- 
curred, both in the dog itself, its breed- 
ers and exhibitions, and the conditions 
and circumstances under which it is 
bred and shown, as in the modern fox 
terrier. Looking back but a few years, 
one is astonished at the completely al- 
tered aspect of affairs. Then this dog 
was the sport and fancy of the dealer, 
the coper, and the small fancier ; now it 
is almost exclusively 
the property of men 
of position, and, in 
most cases, of birth 
and education.” 

This, I take it, is 
no bad change for 
the terrier, and after 
all it merely signifies 
that people of good - 
judgment and refine- 
ment have awakened 
to the fact that the 
terrier is one of the 
most desirable of 
dogs for a gentleman 
to interest himself in. 

The wire - haired 
terrier resembles his 
smooth relative, with the exception of 
the coat, which is what is termed 
“broken.” In gameness, hunting quali- 
ties and intelligence, the rough dog is 
in every way the equal of, if not a trifle 
the superior to, the smooth fellow. 

For the benefit of young readers, I 
may say a few words about terrier pup- 
pies and feeding them, but, before going 
further, a brief reference to docking 
the tail. Fashion has decreed that the 
fox terrier should wear only a portion 
of the tail nature endowed him with, 
and if the terrier owner must follow 
fashion, then the unfortunate puppy 
must suffer. I can see neither sense 
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nor reason in the practice, but after all, 
if the docking is done before the puppy 
is weaned, the operation will not hurt 
him so much as will many things which 
will happen to him before he reaches 
the age of discretion. Needless to say, 
the wise owner will insist upon the ser- 
vices of a skilled operator. 

Puppies six weeks old are ready to be 
weaned, after which comes the impor- 
tant question of feeding. A newly- 
weaned pup should be fed six times a 
day until he is about twelve months old. 
His rations may consist of milk, scalded 
bread, boiled oatmeal, and well-softened 
dog-biscuit. If broth be substituted for 
the milk at a couple of the meals, so 
much the better. It should be borne 
in mind that, while variation in diet is 
an excellent plan, too violent changes 
are undesirable, The more regular the 
pup is fed the better. 

As he grows older a little meat will 
be beneficial, but it should be fed with 
caution, The practice of some mis- 
guided folk of offer- 
ing sweets, cake and 
the like to a dog 
can only result in in- 
jury to the animal. 

The best way to 
determine the quan- 
tity of food for each 
meal is just to let 
the pup eat all he 
appears to enjoy. 
When he hasattained 
the age of six 
months, cut down the 
- meals to four a day, 
and at a year three 
are quite sufficient. 
Table scraps come 
in as lending variety, 
and the pup will derive pleasure 
for himself and benefit to his 
teeth if he be occasionally given a 
large bone to gnaw. For a mature 
dog, one or other of the patented dog- 
biscuits, helped out by table scraps, an 
occasional feed of meat, and the odds 
and ends he will certainly pick up for 
himself, will suffice. 

Do not feed too much grease, do not 
keep your dog too fat, see that he has 
plenty of pure water, give him plenty of 
exercise, preferably where he can find 
grass, and run and swim at will, and he 
should keep in perfect health. If, how- 
ever, he should appear out of sorts, do 
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not tinker with him yourself, as you 


may do more harm than good. Call 
in acompetent person to handle the 
case—a dog worth owning at all is 
worthy of the best of care. 

The fox-terrier standard is 
lows : 

Head—Skull flat, moderately narrow, 
and gradually decreasing in width 
to the eyes. Not much “stop,” but 
with more dip in profile between the 
forehead and top jaw than in the grey- 
hound. 

Cheeks—Must not be full. 

Ears—V-shaped and small, of mod- 
erate thickness, drooping forward close 
to cheek, not hanging by the side of 
the head. 

Jaw—Upper and under, strong and 
muscular; of fair punishing strength, 
not of greyhound type. Not much 
falling away below the eyes; instead, 
moderately chiseled out, so as not to go 
down in a straight slope, like a wedge. 

Nose—Toward which muzzle gradu- 
ally tapers, black. 

Lyes—And rims, dark in color, small, 
rather deep set; full of fire, life and 
intelligence; as nearly as possible circu- 
lar in shape. 

Tceth—Set as nearly as possible to- 
gether; upper teeth outside of lower. 

Neck—Clean and muscular, without 
throatiness, of fair length, gradually 
widening to the shoulders, 

Shoulders—Long and sloping, well laid 
back, fine at the points, and clearly cut 
at the withers. 

Chest—Deep, and not broad. 

Lack—Short, straight, and strong, 
with no appearance of slackness. 

Loin—Powerful, and very slightly 
arched. Fore ribs moderately arched, 
back ribs deep; dog well ribbed up. 


as fol- 
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Hindquarters—Strong and muscular, 
free from drop or crouch; thighs long 
and powerful; hocks near the ground, 
the dog standing well up on them like 
a fox-hound, and not straight in the 
stifle. 

Stern—Set on rather high and carried 
gayly, but not over the back, or curled ; 
good strength, anything approaching a 
“ pipe-stopper ” tail being especially ob- 
jectionable. 

Legs—Viewed in any _ direction, 
straight, with little or no appearance of 
ankle in front ; strong in bone through- 
out, short and straight in pastern. Fore 
and hind legs carried straight forward 
in traveling, stifles not turning out- 
ward. Elbows should hang perpen- 
dicularly to the body, working free of 
the sides. 

Feet—Round, compact, not large; 
soles hard and tough; toes moderately 
arched, and turned neither in nor out. 

Coat—Smooth, flat, hard, dense and 
abundant. Belly and under side of 
thighs not bare. 

Color—White should predominate ; 
brindle, red, or liver markings objec- 
tionable; otherwise this point is of little 
importance. 

Symmetry, size and character—Gay, 
lively and active appearance ; bone and 
strength in a small compass are es- 
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sentials, but not cloggy or coarse. Speed 
and endurance must be looked to as 
well as power, and the symmetry of the 
fox-hound should be the model. In 
weight the dog should not scale over 20 
pounds in show condition. 





















WAS enjoy- 
ing an out- 
ing on the 
Oregon 
coast, when I 
chanced to 
| meetan oldcol- 
lege classmate 
who had just returned from a successful 
sealing cruise; and I heard so much of his 
experiences and adventures that finally 
I asked him what chance there would be 
for me to go with him the next season. 
He looked thoughtful a moment, then 
said: “Well, it is pretty hard for a 
‘greeny’ to get a berth, but I will see 
what I can do for you.” 
In December, six weeks later, I re- 
ceived a note which told me to join him 
at Astoria, Oregon, within five days. It 
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was short notice for a trip which might 
last nine months, or more, but I man- 
aged to make connections. 

The day following my arrival at As- 
toria I was escorted by the captain to 
the office of the Shipping Commissioner, 
signed the ship’s papers, received 
¢100.00 in cash as advance money, and 
found myself bound as hunter aboard 
the American schooner Louzs Olsen. 

Each of the ship’s hunters was pro- 
vided with two high-grade hammerless, 
10-gauge shot-guns, and one Winchester 
rifle. Ammunition was furnished us by 
the schooner. The load most generally 
used by sealers for their shot-guns is 
five drachms of best powder and twenty- 
one, or three chambers, of No. 3 chilled 
buckshot. The recoil from such a 
load would soon pound one to pieces, 
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ashore, but on a boat is not notice- 
able. 

At 3 P.M., January 1st, we hoisted 
our anchor, and on the 16th day out we 
sighted the Hawaiian Islands. Skirt- 
ing around them we shortly struck 
the northeast trades, when we headed 
straight for Yokohama, Japan. All the 
sealing schooners take this roundabout 
way, avoiding the stormy weather and 
contrary winds, always encountered in 
what is known as the northern passage. 

We hunters had very little to do, as we 
were not expected to assist in working 
the schooner. We drew lots for our 
boats, and gave them a general over- 
hauling. Each hunter has a boat under 
his charge and a crew of two sailors as- 
signed it by the captain. The boats are 
twenty feet in length, four feet beam 
and sharp at both ends, fitted for three 
pairs of oars and sloop-rigged. 

On the 13th of March we sailed from 
Yokohama and headed for the sealing- 
grounds. Two days afterward, while 
we were at dinner, our cook came ex- 
citedly jumping into the cabin, exclaim- 
ing: “Sleepers! Sleepers! a whole 
raft of ’em, cap’n, just up to windward.” 

In a moment all hands were on deck, 
and there, a short distance away, were 
half a dozen black - looking objects, 
which, to the experienced eye, were 
sleeping seal, lying on their backs, with 
their tail flippers curled over their bel- 
lies. The schooner was thrown up into 
the wind, a boat quickly lowered, and 
Davis and his two men started after the 
quarry. The rest of us had perched 
about in the rigging, and were greatly 
interested. Asthe boat crept closer and 
closer, we saw Davis level his gun, and 
a moment after he had killed one seal 
and crippled another, which he secured 
with his second gun, as the seal made a 
breach out of the water about forty 
yards to the left. Gathering in his two 
prizes he was soon alongside, when he 
was received with cheers. 

Soon after, all the boats were out and 
I was off for my first seal-hunt. Each 
boat, lest it should get lost, is provided, 
before leaving the schooner, with five 
days’ provisions, five gallons of water, 
one dozen sky-rockets, a “flare,” anda 
compass. Every hunter has his berth 
to hunt in, moving down to leeward 
each day in rotation, the lee-boat one 
day being windward the next, and sec- 
ond from windward the next, and so 
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on till it has the lee-berth again. The 
boat-steerer takes his course by the 
compass, and sticks to that course both 
going from and returning to the schoon- 
er, which in the meantime lies hove to 
under the foresail, first on one tack and 
then on the other. 

The hunter takes with him his shot- 
guns and about two hundred shells, and 
his rifle and fifty cartridges. He is sup- 
posed to stand upon the forecastle head 
all the time, keeping a sharp lookout for 
seal. This part of the business is very 
awkward ‘work for one not used to it, 
and I got many a fall before I caught 
the knack of it. That afternoon the sea 
was very rough, and I spent most of the 
time hanging on to the mast or picking 
myself up, for I found a pitching and 
rolling boat to be a very uncertain thing. 

After we had been out about two 
hours without any success, I caught a 
glimpse of something which was pro- 
nounced to be a “sleeper” by my men. 
As it was some distance from us we 
sailed toward it, till within a couple 
of hundred yards, quietly took in our 
sail and jib, unstepped the mast, and 
then the boys slowly pulled toward it. 
One soon took his oars in, and the boat- 
steerer alone pushed us along gradually 
and silently, getting within gunshot. I 
picked up my gun and was making des- 
perate efforts to steady myself so as to 
be ready to fire at the right moment, 
when suddenly the boat gave a quick 
lurch and over I went backward, heels 
over head, making racket enough to 
wake the dead. A jump and a splash, 
and my first seal was out of range, and 
the boys were having a hearty laugh 
at my discomfiture. 

We again made sail and stood on our 
course till about 4 p.m., but saw nothing 
more. We then turned toward the 
schooner, which we could barely make 
out on the horizon. On the way back, 
as we were flying along before a good 
breeze, I suddenly saw, about fifty yards 
ahead, and a little to the right, a very 
large seal, sound asleep. I grasped my 
gun and gave it two shots in quick suc- 
cession. I hit fairly with both loads, 
instantly killing it, but as we lowered 
sail and turned back to pick it up I saw 
it slowly relax its muscles and gradu- 
ally sink out of sight, tail first, just out 
of reach of the gaff. Thoroughly dis- 


gusted I hoisted the sail and told the 
boys to take a bee-line for the O/sen. The 
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other hunters had met with varying 
success. Copeland had three, Guilliams, 
Lewis and the captain, two each, while 
Davis had only the two to his credit that 
have been already mentioned. 

The weather for the next two days 
was too rough for the boats, so we 
stayed aboard. 

The day following dawned clear and 
calm, so we were all out and away by 
sunup. I had begun to get my sea- 
legs, and was able to stand up much 
better than before, although I was al- 
most the entire season acquiring the 
perfect ease with which the other boys 
would stand, swaying with every motion 
of the boat. At first thought it would 
seem that it ought not to require any 
skill or experience to kill a sleeping 
seal at a distance of only thirty yards, 
with a load of buckshot, but the condi- 
tions make it very difficult. The seal 
lies more than half immersed in the 
water, his body moving up and down, 
and sideways, following every motion of 
the sea; the boat is also moving and 
swaying in every direction, and the 
hunter must balance himself with his 
gun at his shoulder, his mark the head 
of the seal, which is constantly rolling 
from side to side, though sound asleep. 
At first I often shot over or under 
them as much as two feet, and I found 
it more difficult shooting than over 
the traps, or at the swiftest flying bird. 
When the seals are awa'e, “breach- 
ing,” or “traveling,” the difficulty is 
greatly increased. Take a gun some day 
and try your hand at a breaching salmon, 
and you will get some idea of seal-shoot- 
ing, without the unsteady boat. 

This morning, there being no wind, 
we used our oars, and were soon far 
from the vessel. After being out an 
hour or so, I caught sight of a ‘‘ mouser” 
coming toward us. The term “mouser” 
is applied to a seal moving lazily along, 
keeping under water all the time, except 
the instant it comes to the surface for a 
breath. I motioned to the boys, and 
they ceased rowing, all of us keeping 
perfectly still. The seal had not noticed 
us, and kept on coming directly our way; 
his head popped up fifty yards from us, 
then down again, and from that on I 
could see him swimming underthe water. 
I got ready, and when his nose showed 
up again, about twenty yards away, I 
fired, and he rolled over. We were 
not -long getting him into the boat, 


and I exultingly examined my first 
capture. 

The fur seal is a beautiful creature, 
long and slender, and has a small, deli- 
cate head, from which its two large eyes 
gaze at you with an expression almost 
human. Its body is covered with a 
heavy coat of soft, brown fur, thickly 
sprinkled with long white hairs, which 
have to be pulled out before the dyeing 
process that changes its color to the 
well-known velvety black. The seal has 
four flippers, two in front and two be- 
hind; they are very powerful propellers, 
enabling it with ease to catch the fish 
upon which it lives. 

My next seal was a “sleeper,” and as 
I did not want to lose him, I did not fire 
till we were within thirty yards. And 
no sport that I have ever experienced 
made my nerves tingle as they did while 
my men were slowly, an inch at a time, 
pushing me toward him. We could 
hear him snoring when fifty yards away, 
yet, though he was sleeping so soundly, 
there was an uncertainty about getting 
him that intensified the excitement of 
the moment, and caused me to draw a 
long breath of relief when, a few mo- 
ments later, we had him safe in the boat. 
When sleepers detect the presence of 
danger, they do not lift their heads, or 
even blink an eye, but, quick as a flash, 
under they go; and if you do not catch 
them with a skillful snap-shot, as they 
make their first breach, forty or fifty 
yards to windward, it is good-bye seal. 

A short distance further on, my boat- 
steerer called out again, “Sleepers!” 
and away off a bunch lay on the water. 
Before we could stop and turn back, they 
got ascent of us, and away they went. 
They cannot see very far, but their 
senses of hearing and smelling are very 
acute. They have, always, to be ap- 
proached up the wind, and the slightest 
noise of any kind will even then betray 
the hunter’s presence. 

Shortly after this the wind began to 
rise, and in less than half an hour was 
blowing a small gale, so we turned and 
started for the schooner, some eight 
miles away, with our sail double-reefed; 
and before we reached her we were 
shipping water at every jump, keeping 
two of us busy bailing out. When 
alongside we had to exercise extreme 
care, as a mistake on the part of any- 
one would have swamped us. After 
considerable trouble the “ burtons” from 
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the schooner were fastened to each 
end of the boat, the mate sung out 
“Hoist away,” and, quicker than it 
takes to tell, we were safe aboard. I 
found all the boats in but one, and we 
could seethat coming. In getting them 
aboard, one of the boys got caught as 
the boat swung in. He was jammed 
against the “fife-rail,’”’ and he kept his 
bed for ten days. It is no unusual 
thing on the Japanese coast for a sud- 
den gale to spring up, and the sea get 
so rough that a boat cannot be taken 
aboard the schooner. In that case the 
hunter runs down a short distance to 
leeward, heaves to, throws out a drag 
and waits, and it is wonderful what a 
stiff gale one of those little boats will 
ride out. 

Early next morning our boats went 
flying before a strong breeze, that by 9 
a.M. had carried us entirely out of sight 
of the schooner. 

About 1o a. mM. I saw a “traveler” 
crossing my bow about sixty yards 
away. By a lucky shot I succeeded in 
preventing his going faster than we 
could pull. We made chase, and every 
time he stuck his head up for a breath, 
I blazed away at him; and though 
he would be under before the load 
could reach him, yet I kept him from 
filling his lungs, and he would have to 
come to the surface again after a short 
dive. We kept gaining on him, and I 
continued shooting, till at last, in sheer 
desperation, it seemed, he turned and 
started for us, bellowing and snapping 
his teeth. By the time I got shells 
slipped into my empty gun he was not 
more than ten feet away, still coming, 
and was &bout as fierce-looking an ani- 
mal as I ever tackled. I did not take 
time to put my gun to my shoulder, but 
shot from my hip, and killed him. He 
could have done our boat considerable 
damage. 

The term “traveler” is applied to a 
seal traveling in any direction, mostly 
keeping on the surface of the water, 
only occasionally diving. Such a seal 
is very wild, and it is hard to get with- 
in gunshot of him. 

Shortly after starting back we saw 
Copeland also returning. We waited 
for him, and soon he was alongside, 
with eighteen fine skins. 

We compared our bearings and de- 
cided that we were about nine miles 
from the schooner, and as the wind had 


switched we had a long three hours’ pull 
ahead of us. Copeland lit his flare, 
took the lead, and we pulled steadily 
tillir p.m. But there was no sign of 
our vessel’s light, which is always run 
up to the mast-head if any of the boats 
are out after dark. If I had been alone 
I think I should have been badly scared, 
but as the others, who were experienced 
hunters, did not seem to mind it, I felt 
tolerably easy. ; 

After an hour, neither seeing any 
lights nor hearing any answers to our 
signal shots, we decided to lash our 
boats together, put out a drag, and turn 
in for a nap, leaving one man on the 
lookout. We were carrying this into 
execution when I thought I caught a 
glimpse of a red light ’way down to lee- 
ward. We allkept aclose watch in that 
direction, and soon saw a rocket shoot 
up toward the heavens from a point 
about S¥%E from us. 

We quickly made sail, winged out our 
jibs and went flying down before the 
wind in a grand race for supper and a 
warm berth. We were fully 1% hours 
making the schooner. It seemed that 
the captain had’ been hearing signal 
shots down to leeward since dark, and 
thinking that somehow we had made a 
mistake in our bearings had run down 
in that direction, and in doing so had 
been running away from us. 

When we got up next morning we 
found the schooner hove to under a 
storm-trysail, a terrific gale blowing, the 
seas running mountains high; and we 
realized how fortunate we had been in 
finding our vessel during the night. 

That afternoon it began to breeze up, 
and before night.we were again hove to 
under our storm-trysail, and during the 
next forty-eight hours we experienced 
some of the dirtiest weather of our en- 
tire trip. The wind did not blow so 
very hard—at times there was barely 
enough to keep the schooner head on; 
but there was a very heavy swell and a 
treacherous cross-sea that at times com- 
pletely flooded the decks, while the 
barometer kept going down, down, till 
it hung at about 28.10, pumping back- 
ward and forward six or eight tenths 
each way. The wind, which at first 
was southeast, kept veering around till 
it had almost completed a circuit of the 
compass. Finally, the barometer quiet- 
ed down, and began slowly to rise, 
while the swell subsided and the wind 
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steadied till the most imminent danger 
was past. 

The weather showing no signs of abat- 
ing sufficiently, our captain decided to 
tun inshore and see if we would not 
have better luck. Here we found quite 
a number of the sealing fleet, and 
learned from the schooner //eury Den- 
nis, of Seattle, Wash., that she had been 
having goodluck. Gallant schooner and 
swift sailer as she was, commanded by 
one of the most experienced sealing 
captains in the fleet, she was wrecked 
later on in the season, on the treacher- 
ous coast,of Northern Japan, though 
fortunately no lives were lost. 

Here our luck changed, for, beginning 
with April 1st, we lowered nine days in 
succession, leaving the schooner before 
daylight each morning, and not getting 
in till late at night, so that by the time 
our guns were cleaned and shells loaded 
for the next day, only an hour or two 
was left us for sleep. But we were well 
repaid for our hard work, for during 
that time we brought aboard 320 skins. 

This period of good weather was fol- 
lowed by several stormy days. They 
culminated in another fierce gale, that 
blew us offshore and into a latitude 
where seal seemed to be thicker than in 
any place we had yet been ; so we lay 
hove to awaiting an opportunity to get 


among them, but the rough sea kept us 
close aboard till the afternoon of the 
18th, when we persuaded the captain to 
let us make atrial. It isnot the rough- 
ness of the sea that keeps the eager 
hunter aboard when seal are about, but 
the difficulty and danger in lowering 
and getting away. 

It was touch and go with our first 
four boats, a couple of us narrowly es- 
caping getting caught; and when it came 
Lewis’ turn his boat got hung on the 
rail and tipped over, spilling him, his 
crew, mast, oars, etc., into the water 
like so many potatoes. 

We were not out over two hours, but 
in that time two of us got three seal 
each and the others two each, and I 
know I did not touch a hair on three 
others I shot at. They were all the 
soundest of sleepers, and I got within 
twenty yards of them, but it was simply 
impossible for me to hold anywhere 
near them, as our little boat would be 
one moment rushing downa steep in- 
cline, the next staggering up the side 
of a mountainous sea, It was a grand 
and glorious ride, with just enough 
danger about it to give spice to it. 

The next day dawned clear and calm, 
and from our deck two schooners could 
be seen, one to the right and one to the 
left, each about eight miles off. A num- 
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ber of seal were lying about on the sur- 
face not far off, and we were all anxious 
to be out and away. 

That day I had the windward-berth 
on the extreme right, and Guilliams the 
lee-berth on the extreme left.. Hardly 
a breath was stirring, and the sea rolled 
under us in long, lazy swells. We all 
pulled out ahead of the schooner in 
widely diverging directions, as on a quiet 
day the shots from one boat are liable 
to spoil the hunting for the others. I 
saw quite a lot of seal, but they were 
very hard to approach. In a dead calm 
they are uneasy even in their sleep, 
turning round and round in circles, 
seemingly hunting the wind, and they 
easily catch the slightest sound. This 
is where the rifles come into use; one 
hunter, Lewis, got three seals that morn- 
ing at a distance of seventy-five yards 
and over. I tried several shots, but I 
was not steady enough on my feet for 
such fine work. About 9 A.M. a slight 
breeze sprang up, but from a direction 
that threw me to leeward of the other 
boats, so I turned short off to the right, 
and headed away from the other boys. 
About the same time Guilliams, on the 
left, made the same change from his 
course, and we came together at noon 
about ten miles from the schooner, which 
apparently bore N. E. from us. Soon 
after changing my course I began to 


have better luck, and at noon had nine 
seal aboard. Guilliams had eleven, and 
we lashed our boats side by side and 
took our lunch together, all laughing 
and joking in the best of humor. 

While we ate, one of the boys ex- 
claimed : “ What in thunder has become 
of the Olsen?” and, sure enough, not a 
thing could be seen of her. In about 
ten minutes, though, we made her out 
about two points to the eastward of 
where she should have been, and appar- 
ently twenty or thirty feet clear of the 
water, for we could see all her hull, and 
her spars stood out with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. Then slowly she faded away, 
only to appear again due north. It was 
a peculiar and startling phenomenon to 
me, but Guilliams understood it, and 
assured me that it was all the effect 
of a mirage. He cautioned me about 
taking any new bearings that after- 
noon, as the schooner might be miles 
from where she appeared to be. 

As we parted:he remarked to me, 
“When you start back to-night, stick to 
your, bearings and steer N. E., no matter 
how many schooners you may have seen 
in the air, and you will find the Olsen 
about where she ought to be.” We 
should have turned back then and veri- 
fied the bearings we had, but never 
doubting their correctness, we kept 
moving away all the time, killing a 
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sleeper here, and chasing a cripple there, 
engrossed in the excitement of the hunt. 
The last seal I got was an odd chance 
that sometimes comes to one, for she 
popped up not four feet from the boat. 
For one moment the astonished eyes of 
hunter and hunted met; then, as she 
whirled to dart under, my finger instinct- 
ively pressed the trigger of the gun, 
which, luckily, was pointed right. ‘This 
made us sixteen for our day’s work, and 
well satisfied we turned for home. On 
our way back we fell in with Guilliams, 
who had nineteen in all. 

About dark we made out the schooner 
directly ahead and were soon alongside, 
but to our astonishment and dismay she 
was not the Louzs Olsen, 
but the Edward £. Webster, 
of San Francisco, McLean, 
maste?. A more surprised’ 
set of boys than we were 
about that time would 
have been hard to find, for 
in some way Guilliams and 
I had shifted our bearings 
from the O/sex to this one. 
Captain McLean invited us 
aboard, telling us we had 
better not start out again 
that night as it was begin- 
ning to breeze up, but that 
as soon as all his boats 
came in, he would run 
down about eight miles to 
leeward and see if he could, 
find our schooner; if not, 
he would work in the other 
direction and probably pick 





7 her up the next day. We 
| accepted his offer, and ail 
| night long kept a sharp 
lookout for the Olsen’s 
signal rockets or the flash 
of her boom-gun. But 
*tWas no use; we were lost 
from her, and had to make 
the best of it till we might 
run across her again. 

It is the rule among the 
sealers when a lost boat 
and crew come aboard, to 
take care of them, and con- 
sider them for the time 
being as part of the vessel’s 
crew. They hunt each day, 
and whatever skins they 
get belong to that vessel, 
the hunter and crew get- 
ting the same pay for 
them as they would have received 
aboard their own schooner. However, 
the skins we took aboard, thirty-five in 
all, belonged to the O/sen, and were 
counted and packed down in the hold 
and a receipt was given for them. Our 
captain could draw on the ship for the 
skins at the end of the season. 

The next day we lowered with the 
Webster's boats, but were driven aboard 
before noon by the rough weather, Dur- 
ing the time we were out Guilliams got 
three seals and I six. The next two 
days were stormy and wet. Just be- 
fore lowering on the third day, one of 
the hunters told us, confidentially, that 
if we expected to get back to our schoon- 
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er soon, we had better take advantage 
of the first opportunity and make a run 
for some other vessel, for Captain Mc- 
Lean’s brother was somewhere near us in 
another schooner, the Bonanza, which 
was short-handed, having lost two boats 
and crews; and it was the intention to 
find her and put us aboard, when we 
might as well say good-bye to our 
schooner, for the other’s captain would 
take particular pains to keep out of the 
way of the Louzs Olsen. We did not 
wait to verify this, but, sighting a 
schooner that day, out we skipped and 
before dark had boarded the Geneva, a 
Victoria sealer. Her captain was al- 
ready harboring a lost crew, and could 
not conveniently keep us, so next morn- 
ing we again struck out. 

About noon we sighted another 
schooner, which we found was the Penel- 
ope, from Victoria, and which was the 
vessel Guilliams had hunted on for the 
two seasons previous. We receiveda 
hearty welcome and, the Penelope hav- 
ing only five boats with plenty of room 
for two more, we accepted the offer of 
her master, Captain McGrath, to make 
her our home till we might run across 
the Olsen. 

The “Penny” was a_fair-weather 
schooner, for during the month we were 
aboard her we encountered only one 
gale. This, though but eight hours 
long, was one that will long be remem- 
bered among sealers. Two schooners 
were capsized and all hands lost, and 
several others had men washed over- 
board and drowned; boats were smashed 
and spars and rigging carried away. 
The gale started from the S. E., gradu- 
ally increasing in force till it was blow- 
ing a hurricane, causing a terrible sea. 
Then with us there came an interval of 
about ten minutes of dead calm, during 
which it seemed that the “Penny” 
would roll her masts out. Suddenly, 
with a roar, the storm was on us 
again, from the nor’west, directly the 
opposite direction. During the interval 
of calm, the captain had double-reefed 
the storm-trysail, yet, with only that 
small surface to act on, the force of the 
wind was such that the schooner was 
hove down till the hatch combings were 
under water. In that position we lay 
for four hours perfectly helpless, and 
for atime at the mercy of the heavy lee- 
sea that would break entirely over us. 
The captain had called all hands aft and 
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battened down the hatches, and he now 
put us to preparing two large oil-bags, 
which were hung over the lee-side, one 
forward and the other aft. The effect of 
these was instant and almost magical. 
All the rough edge was taken off the 
seas, leaving the schooner only the wind 
to contend with. But for the oil I think 
it would have been all up with us. 

Following this, we were treated to a 
long spell of fair weather, the boats be- 
ing out almost every day. Every time 
Guilliams or I would sight a schooner, 
away we would chase after it until cer- 
tain it was not the Olsen, and most of 
our time was spent that way, instead of 
hunting. We boarded quite a number 
of vessels, making inquiries concerning 
her whereabouts, and soon learned that 
she had been disabled in the recent gale, 
and had put into Hakodate for repairs. 

After that, Captain McGrath kept the 
schooner moving in that direction till 
the morning of the 19th of May, when 
we lowered off Yumada Head. This 
was a misty, foggy day, and, after being 
out till noon, getting but one seal and 
sinking another, we turned back toward 
the “Penny.” Just as we started, I no- 
ticed several miles down to the leeward 
the outlines of another schooner, but as 
the sea was getting rough, and a cold, 
drizzling rain had set in, I did not try to 
speak her, as had been my habit. When 
we got almost back, I noticed a boat 
towing astern of the “Penny,” that some 
way had a familiar look ; but before we 
had quite made it out, we heard a cheer, 
and saw Davis and his men in the rig- 
ging, waving their hats to us, and we 
knew we were no longer “tramps of the 
sea,” for the O/sen could not be far off. 
A few minutes later we ran down to the 
Olsen. We were met by a ringing cheer, 
all hands crowding around us, and every- 
thing for the moment was forgotten in 
the joy of our reunion. A very liberal 
“splicing of the main-brace” ensued in 
honor of our return. 

We found several strange faces 
aboard, for when the schooner was in 
Hakodate the captain had shipped two 
more hunters and their men, not know- 
ing whether he would run across us 
again during the season. 

About this time of the year the foggy 
weather sets in, which adds a new ele- 
ment of danger to the sealing business, 
for the schooner is lost sight of before 
the boats are out of hailing distance, 
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and it requires extreme carefulness on 
the part of the boat-steerer to keep his 
course correctly during a long day’s 
hunt. 

The day after we found the Olsen was 
one of the foggiest that we had. We 
all left the schooner quite early, and be- 
fore we were fifty yards away could see 
neither her nor any of the other boats. 
With muffled oars, we silently pulled 
away, every sense alert to catch the first 
intimation of the presence of seal. Oc- 
casionally a splash from one side or the 
other told that our wary game had de- 
tected us. Suddenly there loomed up a 
dark body, magnified so by the uncer- 
tain light that I could not believe it to 
be a seal till I made out its tail flippers. 
The boys ceased rowing, allowing the 
boat to glide noiselessly forward, till I 
saw the seal’s head and scored a kill. 

We hunted from Volcano Bay up 
past Cape Yerimo, almost to Cape Ishu, 
very few seal being brought in. Here 
is where I ran across my first “killer,” 
which is about the only thing a seal- 
hunter is afraid of. This is a monster 
fish, half shark and half whale, from 
twenty to forty feet in length and with 
enormous jaws, armed with rows of 
long, sharp teeth. About half-way back 
from its head it has an upright dorsal 
fin from four to six feet in height, two or 
three feet wide at the base, tapering to 
a point. The “killers” are voracious 
creatures, and when hungry will attack 
anything that comes along. 

The year before, Copeland had been 
chased by one for nearly an hour, while 
he, a most expert shot with the rifle, 
stood in the stern of his boat pumping 
lead at it from his forty-five-ninety Win- 
chester as fast as he could work the 
lever. When he finally drove it off and 
got aboard the schooner, the boys said he 
was as white as a sheet and completely 
unnerved, and he was about the most 
reckless daredevil I ever met. In a 
number of cases boats have been found 
torn to pieces, with marks on the wreck- 
age of the teeth of some powerful 
animal such as the “killer,” and no 
trace of the crew has ever been dis- 
covered. A boat from a Victoria sealer 
was chased by an enormous “killer” to 
within one hundred yards of the vessel, 
when the fish with one snap of its 
huge jaws, bit off several feet of the 
stern of the boat, fatally injuring the 
steerer. It then disappeared, leaving 


the hunter and other men to be rescued 
half drowned by their comrades on the 
schooner. 

My experience, though somewhat dif- 
ferent from any of these, was one that 
I did not care to have repeated. We 
were pulling leisurely along when a 
bunch of seal came breaching and div- 
ing across our bow, apparently demor- 
alized with fright, and paying no atten- 
tion tous. As they darted by us, I put 
in two shots, killing one some fifty yards 
away; but, before we were half-way to 
it, a huge black fin showed close beside 
it, and with arusha “killer” snapped it 
about as a hungry trout does a drown- 
ing gnat. He paid no further atten- 
tion to us, but kept up his chase after 
the fleeing seal, and we let him go, our- 
selves taking the opposite direction ; and 
it was not till we had gone some dis- 
tance, that we paused long enough to 
take a breath. 

June the 16th we once more got 
among seal, securing a fairly good catch ; 
but that night a strong offshore wind 
sprang up, which developed into such a 
gale that the captain decided to run be- 
fore it, so as to make plenty of offing in 
case the wind switched. Once started, 
we had to keep running, not daring to 
heave to in the wicked sea; and, when 
we got our bearings five days later, we 
found that we were six hundred miles 
offshore, miles and miles away’ from 
any seal, and the wind dead against us. 
To make matters still worse, the mate 
discovered on going below that one of 
our large water-tanks had sprung a 
leak, and we were left with only suffi- 
cient water to last about eight days. As 
it was impossible to reach the Japan 
coast or the Kurile Islands in that time, 
with the wind unfavorable, the captain 
headed the schooner for Attou Island, 
the most westerly of the Aleutian group. 

On the afternoon of June 28th we 
sighted land a short distance ahead, 
through the thick fog, and lay anchored 
close inshore till morning. One of the 
boys, while heaving the lead, attached 
a large hook to the line, and on hauling 
in found that he had hooked a fine fish. 
Soon we were all fishing, and in a 
short time had the deck covered with 
flopping codfish, weighing from ten to 
thirty pounds. 

Next morning the captain sent off a 
boat to find water, and by noon we had 
all the tanks filled, everyone working 
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with a will, for had we been discovered 
there by a man-of-war our vessel would 
have been seized, skins confiscated, and 
all hands placed under arrest. 

As we were coming on deck after 
lunch we heard the rattle of oar-locks 
toward shore, and saw through the fog 
a small boat, with a naval officer seated 
in the stern. As he came over the side 
our hearts went down into our boots. 
Our captain stepped forward, saying : 
“Well, you have caught us, and I guess 
it is all up with us.” 

“T have not come to capture you, but 
to pilot you into the harbor near-by, 
which I supposed you were looking for,” 
was the smiling reply ; and feeling con- 
siderably relieved, we followed him 
down into the cabin, where he informed 
us that a law had been passed allowing 
sealers to hunt in Behring Sea after 
August 1st, provided they secured a 
permit, kept sixty miles offshore, and 
hunted only with spears, no firearms 
of any description being allowed in the 
sea. He had been stationed on Attou 
Island to grant the necessary permits to 
schooners coming from the Japanese 
coast, and desiring to take advantage 
of the new law. 

After a short consultation we decided 
to go into the sea and try our luck with 
spears. We were soon at anchor in the 
little harbor of Chichagoff, lying there 
while the sailors painted the schooner 
and gave her a general overhauling. 

Attou Island is inhabited by a small 
tribe of natives, some forty or more, 
very ignorant and dirty. They live in 
mud houses called “ ba-rab-a-ras,” and 
subsist principally on dried fish and 
mussels. The Alaska Fur Co. has a 
settlers’ store there, and trades them 
tobacco, sugar, cheap articles of cloth- 
ing, etc., for furs. An old Roman Cath- 
olic church, thatched with straw and 
tied together with ropes, forms a pict- 
uresque complement to this most west- 
erly of American villages. 

July 7th we sailed for the Island of 
Ounalaska, some seven hundred miles 
further eastward, and near the mainland 
of Alaska, there to remain till August rst, 
the opening of the hunting season in the 
sea. On the 15th we dropped anchor in 
Dutch Harbor, where we found several 
other schooners lying; and more kept 
coming in till the rst of August, making 
quite a fleet of us. This island is the 
headquarters of the Alaska Fur Co., the 
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North American Commercial Co., and is 
also a coaling station for the gunboats 
and men-of-war patrolling Behring Sea. 

August 1st found us once more on 
the sea, equipped with spears, lines, gaffs 
and all the necessary paraphernalia for 
hunting seal “Siwash ” fashion, and we 
headed for the waters about seventy- 
five miles nor’west of St. Paul Island, in 
the Pribyloff group. 

Our spear-poles were tough, slender 
sticks, about one inch in diameter and 
eighteen feet long, with a hand-hold at 
one end and two prongs of-hard wood 
“seized” to the other. These were of 
unequal length, one being some eight 
inches shorter than the other, and were 
spread so that at the points they were 
six or eight inches apart. In poising 
the spear for a throw, it was grasped by 
the hand-hold with the right hand, the 
left hand extended forward and sup- 
porting the pole about four feet from 
the butt, the spear being held with 
the short prong underneath. On the 
end of each prong was tightly pushed 
a steel spear-point, with wide barbs, 
that would detach itself and toggle, 
2, é., turn cross-ways, upon entering the 
body of a seal. To these points was 
fastened three hundred feet of one- 
quarter-inch line, which was kept loose- 
ly coiled on the forecastle head. 

About noon we found a sleeper, that ° 
must have been out late the night be- 
fore. With the stillness of death itself 
we pushed in, closer and closer, till 
within fifty feet of him; then, carefully 
balancing the spear, I let drive with all 
my strength. Straight and true the 
pole went, striking the seal just back of 
the shoulders, and driving the point 
entirely through his body, toggling it 
on the other side. 

Quick as a flash, the seal was under, 
diving straight down, leaving the pole 
floating on the surface, while the line 
went whizzing out, till only about one- 
half remained in the boat. Then up- 
ward he darted, jumping his entire 
length from the water, trying to free 
himself from the barbs. Backward 
and forward he surged, straining the 
line until it sung like a fiddle-string. 
Then, full of fury, he would seize it in 
his teeth, attempting to sever it, but the 
fine copper wire, with which it was 
wound for the first ten feet, would pre- 
vent that; so, dropping it, he would 
come headlong for the boat, gnashing 
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his teeth, and looking capable of tear- 
ing us to pieces could he but reach 
us. A blow of the oar would start him 
off again in his wild struggle for liberty, 
till gradually we wore him out, and were 
able to haul him alongside, when one 
quick thrust of the knife ended the 
fight. 

No salmon, in its most frantic strug- 
gles, ever caused one fraction of the 
intense excitement experienced dur- 
ing the battle with that fierce young 
bull. 

The young bull was my only kill 
during that day, as I afterward missed 
several good chances by throwing over 
my sleeper. This is a very easy mis- 
take to make, and to provide against it, 
the proper way, as I afterward learned, 
is to so throw the pole that it will strike 
flatly on the water about four feet short 
of the seal. In this way, with its mo- 
mentum only slightly checked, it will 
go glancing along the surface, never 
failing to pierce its victim if thrown 
straight. 

The week following we were kept 
aboard by a gale; but the next time we 
got out, all showed improvement in 
throwing, getting from four to eight 
apiece. Had we been favored with any 
kind of hunting weather, I am satisfied 
most of us would have become as expert 
with the spear as any “ Siwash” trained 
to its use; but our bad luck still fol- 
lowed us, for, out of the month we were 
in Behring Sea, we were able to lower 
only five days, and only one day out of 
the five were we out from sunup to 
sundown. In spite of the little practice 
we had, we kept improving, till, the last 
day we lowered, Lewis got thirteen skins; 
Guilliams, twelve ; Davis, ten ; Copeland 
and Knapp, nine each; myself seven ; 
and the captain five, which would be 
considered a good day’s work with 
guns. 

Guilliams, Lewis, and Davis became so 
skillful that they were sure of any 
sleeper they could get within thirty 
yards of, and often said that in the 
future, when hunting on the Japanese 
coast, they would always carry a spear 
to use on single sleepers, as in that way 
they would avoid waking others. 

One day Knapp speared a very large 
bull through one of his hind flippers, 
and the result was the same as when 
one hooks a fish in the tail, only on a 
much larger scale. They simply could 


do nothing with him at first, and were 
towed some eight miles at breakneck 
speed before they got him checked. 
Finally killing him, it was all the three 
could do to “parbuckle” him into the 
boat. He measured twelve feet in 
length and weighed over twelve hun- 
dred pounds. Copeland also fastened 
to another monster, and for a while he 
and his crew did not know whether they 
had the seal or the seal had them. He 
was very ugly and wicked, almost. 
swamping them several times ; but they 
hung grittily on, fighting him off with 
their knives and clubs, till a lucky blow 
from an oar stunned him. 

Guilliams, one day, slipped upon two 
sleepers lying close together, and at one 
throw fastened to both of them, each 
spear-point piercing aseal. The fight 
that ensued was one that he will re- 
member for a long time. 

I once made an apparently useless 
throw at a traveler that had been fool- 
ing around us for some time, keeping 
just out of range. As the spear went 
swiftly skipping toward him, he darted 
at it, mouth open, and bit off more than 
he could swallow, for, one of the points 
entering, pinned his jaws together, 
drowning him ina few minutes, An- 
other time I threw at one lying asleep, 
missed him, but struck another that 
popped up at the right moment. 

One afternoon the captain speared a 
young bull, through the front flipper, 
from the schooner’s deck, and only 
slightly wounded him. He was hauled 
aboard and soon became quite gentle, 
affording us much amusement as he 
would go awkwardly flopping around 
the deck. He got so used to us that he 
would eat from our hands and follow 
us down into the cabin, 

After standing bad weather for nearly 
five weeks we gave it up in despair, 
and on the morning of the fourth of 
September we turned tail to a heavy 
nor’west gale, and flew, someward 
bound, Our season’s catch amounted 
to 1,372 skins, and was divided among 
the hunters as follows: Copeland, 273; 
Guilliams, 223 ; Lewis, 213 ; Davis, 195 ; 
Captain, 168; Knapp, 92; and myself, 
208. 

Next day we passed out through 
Ounimack Pass, onto the broad Pacific, 
and ten days later cast anchor in the 
harbor at Victoria, B. C., and our cruise 
was over. 
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PIG-STICKING IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


BY A 


T was getting very hot. Never mind 
what the glass stood at, in the ve- 
randah, at noon; it was too hot to 
go out and see. The voice of the 

brain-fever bird was once more heard 
in the land, its agonizing, prolonged 
three notes proclaiming hot weather 
was nigh. Houses were being taken in 
the hill-stations and the feminine por- 
tion of the population was packing up. 

But my breast was stirred with no 
visions of Cashmere big game shooting, 
nor of leave to England. I was on pig- 
sticking bent, and, not being exactly of 
a frugal mind, had set myself up well 
with the noble animal, and entered the 
horse I fancied most for the Bulumabad 
Tent Club Cup, the pig-sticking Derby 
of Northern India. 

The sun was low in the western sky 
as I rode out toward the camp of meet- 
ing, starting from a large station sacred 
in the British mind to one of the sad- 
dest episodes of the mutiny. My way 
lay through the ruins of former canton- 
ments, along dusty tree-bordered high- 
ways, by which flocks of goats and lean 
sheep were being driven in from past- 
ure (save the mark!). Then I struck 
across country, past emerald wheat crops 
and sun-baked plain, by clusters of mud- 


‘« GRIFF.” 


huts yclept villages, to which, as their 
sanitary arrangements left much to be 
desired, I gave a wide berth. Hereand 
there, a government-planted rectangu- 
lar group of mango trees broke the 
level flat. 

Presently I reached the sacred river, 
and rode along the high sand-banks it 
throws up in the rains. All the way I 
had met nothing but coolies and crows ; 
but then, these, like the snakes and the 
cholera, we have always with us in In- 
dia. Once, on a plain, I fancied I de- 
scried a herd of black buck among the 
low scrub, and now, on the river sands. 

Under the auspices of an indefati- 
gable secretary acluster of white taber- 
nacles had arisen ’neath the grateful 
shade of a mango grove. In the midst 
stood the mess-tent ; on the outskirts 
everybody’s horses were tethered in 
lines, with head and heel ropes. Their 
single blanket formed their manger by 
day, a bucket and brush their simple 
toilet requisites. Their two attendants 
slept and ate by their side, and their 
luggage was of quite an elementary 
description. 

But before we turn in to our ante- 
prandial tubs we have a look at the 
nags. As is usually the case, they have 
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marched hither. It is, indeed, surpris- 
ing how, in India, we intrust a valuable 
animal to an utterly faithless native, 
and despatch him to proceed on his 
stages of ten miles a day for days and 
even weeks, through a country devoid 
of inns and unknown even to the groom. 
He turns up somehow, however, having 
probably stolen and eaten a good deal 
of the horse’s forage, and pocketed some 
of the rupees provided for the latter’s 
subsistence, but the horse generally is 
but little the worse for it. 

After dinner, some forty horses (for 
it is the horses and not the riders who 
enter for the cup, the horses being fre- 
quently not ridden by their owners) 
were drawn by lot into ten heats or par- 
ties of four each. Then, when we had 
chatted with old friends and acquaint- 
ances from all parts of the country, dis- 
cussed our own and everybody else’s 
animals, and perhaps done a bit of horse- 
dealing, we thought about bed. 

Not but what it seems a pity. The 
night is still and starry and balmy, as 
only an Indian night can be. Thecamp 
is very still. Only a pariah bays from 
a neighboring village, or a jackal in the 
distance. A disturbed owl in the man- 
go tree over my head hooted eerie in- 
terrogations as to what it all meant; but 
I didn’t enlighten him, and, throwing 
away the end of my cigar, sought such 
repose on my curtainless charpoy as the 
mosquitoes would allow me. 

“Sahib! Sahib! six has struck!” 

The old bearer mumbled imploringly 
in my ear. I consigned him to all sorts 
of dreadful places, but, with a persever- 
ance born of long experience, he went 
atit again. In an inconceivably short 
space of time he had got me up and 
dressed me, and, booted and spurred, I 
was sipping my morning tea at the door 
of my tent. 

Gradually every one emerges. We are 
indeed a motley crew, but nearly every 
class of the European population in In- 
dia is represented. There is a civilian, 
a full-blown commissioner, ruling a dis- 
trict the size of Yorkshire, whom every- 
one notwithstanding calls “Jim.” Five- 
and-twenty years of the shiny have not 
dimmed his geniality or love of sport, 
though they havesomewhat reduced his 
spare little form, and we shall presently 
see him going as well as any one. Upon 
his equally sporting colleague the 
climate has had an exactly opposite 


effect, and his broad back looms before 
me upon a country-bred cob. Colonels 
are there, and noisy subalterns, “com- 
petition wallahs” and sporting police 
officers, with a detective’s eye on a pig. 
Trade is not unrepresented, and a 
neighboring vajyah, who owns and has 
entered some fine Arabs, comes out to 
view the sport on a wonderfully capar- 
isoned steed. 

The costumes are as varied as the 
riders. Some men go in for turbans, 
some for mushroom-shaped pith hats, 
while some wear soldiers’ helmets with — 
acurtain hanging over the nape of the 
neck. Some men ride in their tweed 
or flannel coats, some in white drill or 
drab-colored “karkee” cotton; some 
wear merely a flannel shirt, while oth- 
ers are padded across the shoulders and 
down the spine as a cricketer pads his 
legs. But one and all grasp a stout 
male bamboo, six feet six inches long, 
weighted at one end with lead and 
tipped at the other with a fine steel 
head. 

As various, too, are the mounts. 
Smart - looking little county or stud- 
breds, boasting English thoroughbred 
sires, but with perhaps green tempers 
and man-eating propensities; languid- 
looking, stumbling Arabs, who look a 
pig in the white of theeye, as the 
French say, and grand, big Walers 
(Australians), standing sixteen hands 
high and looking like English hunters. 
They are splendid fencers, but, alas! 
not equally stanch to pig. 

There is a general move toward the 
home preserve, which is to be drawn 
first. It isa large patch of grass jun- 
gle, tall elephant grass, kept sacred for 
this big meet. The sportsmen draw 
off on either side to the shelter of two 
small villages, and the hundreds of 
native beaters and the long line of ele- 
phants are turned into covert. 

Those who are drawn in the first heat 
tighten their girths and sit spear in rest. 
Those whose turns have not yet come 
light cigars. To each party is an um- 
pire. 

Nearer and nearer, down the jungle, 
comes the roar of the beaters’ cries in 
the crisp morning air. We see the tall 
grass waving over the elephants’ heads 
as they crash through. The game be- 
gins to break covert. Pea-fowl fly 
screeching away overhead, and a herd 
of startled black buck leap wildly across 
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the open with prodigious bounds. Hares 
run under our very horses’ feet, and 
quail and partridge whirr by unnoticed. 

Suddenly a large dark mass lollops 
quietly away from a corner of the jungle. 
No one stirs till he has got a good start, 
and then the umpire shouts, “ Ride!” 

In an instant four riders were after 
the boar. One was mounted on a 
Waler, two on Arabs, and the fourth 
was that civilian with whom the climate 
had agreed so well, on his cob. But the 
Waler had the pace, and got up with 
the pig first. Looking on at the horse 
laying himself out at a racing gallop, and 
the pig “gallumping” awkwardly on 
ahead, one failed to understand how the 
former did not gain on him. But the 
way the pig negotiated an eight-foot 
drain in his stride showed how good 
the pace really was. 

But piggy, getting blown, perhaps, 
after a good straight run across the 
plain, “jinked” to the left, and the 
Waler could not or would not turn 
smartly enough. This let in one of the 
Arabs. The boar led him over a castor- 
oil field, with a crop some ten feet high, 
which, taken externally, brought his 
rider to grief. The Waler came up 
again and rattled the pig into a corn 
crop, but sheered off just as his rider 
got alongside with his spear down for a 
thrust. The pig “jinked” across under 
the horse’s nose, and ran almost between 
the legs of the country-bred with the 
heavy-weight, who, disregarding any 
possible interference on the part of the 
Society for Suppressing Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, turned the cob round on him ina 
moment, and took first spear off him in 
the quarters. 

While this run was proceeding, sev- 
eral other pigs had broken covert, and 
other parties had been despatched after 
them. At a big meeting like this for 
the Cup, sows are frequently ridden as 
well as boars, though this is not the case 
in everyday sport. Some of the weaker 
sex, however, led their pursuers a fine 
dance, and one old lady squatted down 
defiantly in a patch of corn and charged 
like a boar. Of course it is only the 
first spear which counts, but in some 
cases the pigs were polished off, some 
few escaping. Some showed fight. One 
gray old fellow, badly wounded, sat 
himself down, foaming at the mouth, 
under a thorn-bush, and charged des- 
perately, till an individual with more 


pluck than discretion dismounted and 


gave him his quietus by a lucky thrust 
between the shoulders. 

My turn came unexpectedly; I never 
have any luck. 

My stable-companions were also on 
Arabs, and along, stern chase was looked 
for. But I got a bad start, and for some 
time only rode after the others for lack 
of seeing the boar. Then there ensued 
a hitch and an incoherency in a wheat 
crop. The pig had squatted. Some 
one spotted him and whoo-whooped on 
my right, and before I was aware a 
huge black mass, thirty-three inches at 
shoulder, with bristles erect and mur- 
derous-looking tusks, bore down upon 
me. 

“Steady, old boy!” as I set the little 
Arab at him, my heart standing still 
with excitement. 

“ The deuce!” as I miss him, sticking 
my spear into the ground, and nearly 
dislocating my shoulder. 

By the time I had wheeled round and 
recovered my weapon:the pig was lead- 
ing the others through a low dak jungle 
of scrub, calculated to push you out of 
your saddle at every stride. Here he 
jinked, and number four made a lunge 
at him, and I was glad to see (and hear) 
missed him too. Then across a strip of 
fallow and into a guava orchard, over 
an Irish on-and-off bank. This was a 
great mistake on my part, for the 
branches were so low that I nearly~bat- 
tered my head into a guava jelly. I 
dismounted and ignominiously led out. 

When the Arab allowed me to get up 
with the pig again, the latter was head- 
ing for what is, by courtesy, called the 
island. It is the second preserve, sur- 
rounded by the Ganges on one side, and 
on the other, at this time of year, only 
by low sands and pools. Seeing number 
two and his horse immersing themselves 
in one of the latter, as they plunge 
through after the pig, I decide for what 
looks like terra firma. 

But the sands seem more treacherous 
than the water. Are they quicksands? 
They yield every now and then so 
alarmingly. Steady, old man! Again 
one of these queer, soft-looking, decep- 
tive circles. I feel for the master of 
Ravenswood, 

A loud hooroosh from the island, and 
I realize that some one else has got first 
spear, and that I have zo¢ won the Bul- 
amabad Cup. 
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BY LORILLARD DUDLEY SAMPSELL. 


‘« There is a time to play! 
Our toil is o’er.”"—Lddy. 


Yacht Club, 
of New Or- 
leans, La., 
is the sec- 
ond oldest 
yacht club 
in America, 
which fact 
has always 
given a 
great deal 
of pleasure 
to the in- 
habitants of the Crescent City, essen- 
tially by situation a water-loving com- 
munity ; and of course it is a circum- 
stance af never-ending pride to the 
members of the club. 

The club was organized in 1849, and is 
antedated only by the New York Yacht 
Club, organized in 1844. Last year’s 
(1897) annual regatta was the forty- 
eighth sailed in the history of the club, 
and in 1899 its semi-centennial will be 
celebrated. 

The history of the Southern Yacht 
Club of early years is practically the 
history of Southern yachting. There 
are a number of other clubs in that sec- 
tion, which follow the lead of the older 
organization, and have adopted its rules, 
classifications, etc. The Mandeville 
(La.) Yacht Club is domiciled only 22 
miles from the parent club, the Bay- 
Waveland Yacht Club is located in 
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an adjoining State, at Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., and there are other yachting 
associations on Mississippi Sound. Other 
representative Southern clubs are the 
Mobile Yacht Club, Pensacola Yacht 
Club, Biscayne Bay, St. Augustine, 
Jacksonville, and Galveston Yacht 
Clubs, all of which have a large member- 
ship and a large fleet, respectively, en- 
rolled. All forms of aquatic sports find 
great favor along the Gulf coast, and the 
conditions are no more favorable for 
their indulgence in any other part of the 
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world. The climate is all that could be 
desired; there are no stern and rock- 
bound coasts, no treacherous tides or 
currents to contend with. In 


‘‘ The days of old, the days of gold, 
The days of ’49,” 


the yachtsmen of New Orleans held a 
series of yacht races out on that arm of 
the Gulf of Mexico known as Mississippi 
Sound. The route to the sound (which 
is a sort of bay of the Mexican Gulf) 
from New Orleans is less than seventy 
miles, a short day’s cruise, through 
scenes tropically picturesque, even more 
so than Florida. The course is across 
Lake Pontchartrain, through the Rigo- 
lets (or passage), and across Lake 
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THE FLEET 


Borgne to the broad waters of the sound, 
along whose shore are many fine ports. 

Of yore, as now, the yachtsman's 
cruising grounds extended on to the 
eastward, through the sound, along the 
southern shores of the States of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama to Mobile Bay, with 
stops,where races were frequently sailed, 
at the intermediate coast watering- 
. places, Bay St. Louis, Pass Christian, 
Mississippi City, Biloxi, Pascagoula, the 
round of pleasure generally ending at 
the city of Mobile, Alabama; which, 
including runs to the outlying islands, 
makes a cruise of several hundred miles. 
Hundreds of New Orleans families live 
along this shore during the summer, and 
the planters of the interior of the three 
bordering States are wont to move down 


, 


and maintain a residence along the coast 
for the hot months: of the year. It is 
becoming a very popular winter resort 
for Northern people, also. 

It was after one of the most memor- 
able of Southern regattas that the 
South's premier club was formed at 
Pass Christian, nearly half a century 
ago. This was before the advent of the 
railroad, and the only mode of commu- 
nication between New Orleans and 
Mobile and the other seacoast towns 
was by boat. There were several fine 
lines of passenger and freight steamers 
on the route, and the coast was enjoying 
its heyday. 

The Southern Yacht Club was form- 
ally organized July aist, 1849. The 
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day’s sport of the first old-time regatta, 
so ’tis recorded, was interrupted by a 
violent gale, yet the entire fleet of 
twelve boats completed the twenty-five- 
mile course in noble shape and in good 
time; and that evening sixty Southern 
gentlemen of the good old chivalrous 
school, bless them, sat down to dinner, 
and during the course of the repast 
decided to organize a “Southern yacht 
club.” They had had a royal test of 
the sport in allits phases during the day 
and were fully on guard as to its possi- 
ble hardships, shown by the fury of the 
early afternoon; yet there was a notable 
and unabated enthusiasm manifested in 
the calm and cool of the evening, and 
no doubt many a glass was quaffed 
by those jolly spirits to “ Yachting, the 
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noblest of all sports.” And thus wise 
the club was formed. The first commo- 
dore elected was Henry Behen, Esq., 
and the first secretary was J. O. Nixon, 
Esq. When the yachtsmen returned to 
the city, at the end of the fashionable 
summer season, the Southern Yacht 
Club was permanently located in the city 
of New Orleans. 

Of that fleet which first flew the 
Southern Yacht Club burgee all are 
long since numbered in the category 
of the raven’s limbo, “ Nevermore. ” 
They have all passed out of existence. 
It is a pity there are not one or more of 
the fastest of those ancient sail- 
boats left, so that their relative 
speed could be tested by the 
craft of to-day. They were fine 
little vessels, every one; fast, 
staunch and hardy, and 
never a suspicion among 
them of such frail, freak 
racing machines as are 
sometimes seen nowa- 
days. 

A list of the names 
of the craft of the period 
shows more of the adop- 
tion of a 
personal- 
name no- 
m enclature 
than is in 
vogue now, 
when the 
"“Serash 
i 
“Mary 
Ann” order 
of things is 
left to scows 
and canal- 
boats. In the fleet were the Laura /. 
Edgerton, Anna _M. Farrell, Frances, 
Eliza Riddle, Coralie, Mary Baker, 
Harry Hill, Robert Morris, Rigolette, 
and //irt. Others were the /orpoise, 
Fish Hawk and Sea Serpent, while two 
of the most noted racers were the 
Stingaree and the Mariposa. Thestarts 
of all races were made from anchorage, 
positions being drawn for flying starts, 
as the mode is now, being unknown 
then. Later some of the yachts were of 
the ludicrous “ shovel-nose” model, the 
sloop Stimgaree being a notable example. 
The mode of measurement for, classifi- 
cation called for length on deck as a 
factor. To cheat this rule and get as 
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small a classification as possible the 
yachts were built shorter on deck than 
on the water-line, which necessitated a 
cutting away of the bow in the manner 
of a modern man-of-war. So that yachts 
of that style are now facetiously referred 
to as “rams,” and the contrast with those 
of the other extreme, the /fin-de-sitcle 
overhanging “ Gloriana spoon-bow,” is 
striking indeed. 

The Pass Christian regatta was one of 
the first recorded regattas ever sailed in 
this country, and it is said to have at- 
tracted much attention from Northern 
lovers of the sport. The first of the 

annual regattas of the Southern 

Yacht Club was held on August 

6, 1849, with the following boats 
contesting: Undine, Eliza 

kiddle, Coralie, Pilgrim, I. L. 
Titus, Anna, I, Mitchell, Rigo- 
lette, Laura, Robert Morris,. 
Eugenie, Harry Hill, Re- 
becca, Mary Baker, La 

.\  Gonalouse, Virginia, Cora, 
and Mary Ann, eighteen 

\\ in all. 

The boats of the 

Southern Yacht Club 
were, in those early 
years, 
though on 
an average 
somewhat 
smaller, of 
the same 
general de- 
signas those 
of New 
York and 
Europe. At 
that time 
the South 
was reckoned the wealthiest section of 
the country, and it could freely and 
amply indulge itself in its favorite 
pastime. Many of the young men of 
the South were educated at the North 
and in Europe, so that in traveling 
back and forth they facilitated an ex- 
change of ideas with the great yachting 
centers and thereby helped to keep the 
sport in the ascendency at home. 

As soon as organized the Southern 
Yacht Club entered immediately on a 
successful career, five regattas being 
sailed the firstsummer. Ex-Vice-Com- 


modore Harry Rareshide, now living in 
the Crescent City, is the only surviving 
member of the organizers of the club, 
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and he was an enthusiastic participator 
in its early events. The second season 
saw the club growing in favor, and it 
has a record of eight regattas. The 
boats were divided into five classes, 
which ranged in size from 15 to 20 feet, 
20 to 25 feet, 25 to 30 feet, 30 to 35 feet, 
35 to go feet. The regular club course 
for races and regattas then was just 
where it is now, at West End on Lake 
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In its third year, 1851, the club sailed 
many regattas, as many as half a dozen 
in a single month, and thence the sport 
continued in popularity, each year 
chronicling added interest and the ac- 
quisition of new craft to the fleet. 

Nothing out of the ordinary happened 
until the beginning of the next decade. 
The club held its annual meeting and 
election of officers in April, 1860, and 











1. Ex-Commodore Laurence O’Donnell. 2. Ex-Commodore Thos. Sully. 3. Ex-Commodore Emile 
J. O’Brien. 4. Ex-Commodore Harry Rareshide. 5. Ex-Vice-Commodore Alex Brewster. 


Pontchartrain, off the mouth of the 
New Basin Canal, where the yacht club- 
house now stands. 

The second year of its existence the 
club sailed its first cruising race, the 
course being from West End to Pass 
Christian, a distance of 65 miles, which 
was madein6 hours and 50 minutes. A 
dozen boats started, the leaders being 
the schooner Crocodile, and the sloops 
Roger Stewart, Mischief and Undine. 


fixed as the date for the season’s first 
regatta Friday, June 27th. This regatta 
did not come off, however, as the mem- 
bers’ time and attention were taken by 
the excitement and preparation for the 
civil war, which shortly followed. After 
the war, yachting was taken up again, 
and established in its former prestige, 
and the Southern Yacht Club was again 
one of the most high-toned organiza- 
tions in the Southern metropolis. 





In 1878 the club was 
reorganized and 
the foundation 
driven for the 
present pala- 
| \ tial club- 
. house on 
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the southern shore of Lake Pontchar- 
train, seven miles north from the city 
of New Orleans. Lake Pontchartrain 
is 4o miles long by 22 miles wide, 
and is between two smaller lakes, 
Lakes Maurepas and Borgne. The 
club now had a membership of over 
600, and owned a fleet of yachts to be 
proud of, many of national reputation, 
among which were the Zoe, Zephine, La 
Belle, Susie §., Pluck and Luck, Lady 
Emma, Cydnus, Limnus, Germaine, Gov. 
Claiborne, Xiphias, Restless, Juantta, 
Linwood, Loulou, and many more. 

Of the men who at this period were 
lending their aid in fostering the sport, 
ex - Commodore Emile O’Brien 
stands at the head, and he is worthy of 
being handed down to posterity as one 
of the fathers of Southern yachting. 
He was the club’s commodore for eight 
years, from its reorganization to 1881, 
and again held a tenure of office through 
1884, '85, ’86 and ’87, twice as long 
as any other commodore; and he 
has undoubtedly done more for the 
club in the past years than any 
other who ever he!d the position. 
He was the leader in reorganizing 
the club, was chiefly instrumental 
in having the present fineclub-house 
built, and can point with pride 
back to those early yachting days, 
and to the proud list of events 
each year recorded. His flag-ship 
was the cabin sloop Zoe, called “ the 


as up to the 
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old war-horse” of the club, now 28 
years old, the flag-ship of the club for 
a dozen years, commanded by three 
commodores in succession, and to-day 
safe, sound, stanch, and as frolicsome 
as ever. . 

Vice-Commodore Alexander Brews- 
ter is another of the foremost supporters 
of Southern yachting, and is considered 
the South’s best helmsman. He has 
owned all! kinds of boats, from a long 

list of “sandbaggers,” such 

as Meteor, Matilda, Elephant, 
ee, Maggie, Albertina, and Silence, 
fine cruising 
schooner-yacht Hope. The 
sloops mentioned all have fine 
records, while the //opfe was at 
one time the very fastest 
schooner in the South. His 
present boat, the open sloop 
Mephisto, is probably the fast- 
est yacht of her inches and 
class in the country. True to 
her name, she has always been a devilish 
hard boat to beat. In fact, she has fre- 
quently beaten everything in the fleet. 

Ex-Commodore Ambrose A. Magin- 
nis held the office of commodore in the 
years 1882 and 1883. He was a very 
enthusiastic yachtsman and owned a 
number of different boats, and 
now has the open sloop Rana 
and the cabin sloop Agues. 
He built the schooner 
Pickwick, which was » 
da / 













his flag-ship. 

The late Robert 
Slark Day was 
commodore of 
the club for 
four years, / 
from 1888 to hs 
1892, and no / 
officer was /. 
ever more y 
popular. 
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He had for his flag-ship 
the splendid 
> schooner 

ol || \ But to re- 
A vert to the 
SA affairs of 

om. \ the club 

\ during 

\ the first 

+ years 

after 
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its reorganization: the enthusiasm was 
found to be so very high and its af- 
fairs in such good circumstances that 
it was decided to have a grand inter- 
state regatta for the season of 1880. 
The object was to keep the club in its 
tightful place as one of the leading 
encouragers of the sport, and, if pos- 
sible, to draw the attention of Northern 
and Western yachtsmen to the fact of 
the South’s possession of splendid 


yachting waters and to New Orleans: 


as a yachting center. 

Shifting-ballast boats were the only 
boats used for racing in the smaller 
classes, and New York and New Orleans 
had a monopoly of the sport, there be- 
ing great rivalry between the two cities. 
It was a question as to which could 
claim the championship of the “sand- 
baggers,” and, to settle the question, 
the Southern Yacht Club issued a défi 
in the shape of the interstate regatta, 
thereby affording an opportunity of 
bringing the championship question to 
asolution. The club advertised a prize 
of $1,200 if two boats started, and if 
three or more started the prize would 
be increased to $1,500, a princely prize 
indeed, and one which seldom has been 
equaled. 
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The race was sailed June 30, 1880, 
and attracted the attention of the sport- 
ing fraternity all over the country. The 
crack Northern boat Sz/ence was sent 
down to represent New York. Captain 
Ira Smith, of that city, had charge of 
her. He hada fine crew, and no time 
or money was spared in putting her in 
good condition for the contest. The 
other boats to participate were the 
Pluck and Luck, Albertina, Cydnus, Lady 
Emma, Ruby and Daisy. The event 
was won by a New Orleans represent- 
ative, the Lady Emma. The Szlence 
was never taken back to New York, but 
was purchased by a New Orleans 
yachtsman; and, as she had 
been the fastest boat about New 
York, New Orleans had now the 
double distinction of having two 
= champions, and, of course, was 
=. _ conceded to be the place to go 
: for speedy “sandbag’”’ sloops. 

In 1881 the Phantom and 
Mephisto were new boats, and on 
June 25th of that year the latter 
achieved a reputation by beating 
the Pluck and Luck in a match 
race. 

In 1882 the yachting world was exer- 
cised over the appearance of a 
new style of craft which was 

to fairly outsail the wind. y 















The new model was the 
catamaran, or twin-hull 
vessel. They were 
very popular for a 
time and unques- 
tionably very 
fast, but were 
very unwieldy 

and soon drop- 
ped out of 
favor. They 
hadnothing 
much to 
recom- 
mend 
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them as racers, and particularly not as 
cruisers, for they had no cruising accom- 
modations and were not yachty in any 
particular. It is said that Nat Herres- 
hoff designed and built one of these 
curious craft, which attracted consider- 
able attention in Northern waters. 

Three catamarans were built in this 
part of the South, the Vzp and Tuck, the 
Ullman, and the Boardman. In a race 
sailed over the Southern Yacht Club 
course June 6, 1882, by these three craft, 
the Nip and Tuck was thewinner. Her 
name was, by the way, very appropriate 
for a vessel with two hulls. She started 
at 3:47:48, and finished at 7:01:10, her 
elapsed time being 3:13:22 for the 
15-mile course. It is interesting to 
compare her time with that of the fast- 
est sloop, La Belle, she starting at 3:47:48, 
and finishing at 7:06:14, her elapsed 
time for the course being 5m. o4s. more 
than that of the catamaran. 

During the early ’80’s the Southern 
Yacht Club fleet was augmented by 
such noted sailing yachts as the Start¢/e, 
Gypsy, Evelyn, May, Anita, and Sapphira, 
and the club could also boast of quite a 
respectable fleet of steam launches and 
one fine ocean-going steam yacht, the 
Cora. The World’s Cotton Centennial 
Exposition was held in the city of New 
Orleans in the years 1884-85, and a num- 
ber of the palatial steam yachts of the 
North paid the port a visit, and have 
continued to do so from year to year. 
Thecelebrated British auxiliary steamer 
Sunbeam, with Lord and Lady Brassey, 
stopped here on their famous cruise 
around the world. Every winter during 
the carnival season it is customary to 
see one,or more of the large Northern 
yachts anchored before the city. Many 
distinguished visitors have been enter- 
tained by the club during its existence, 
the club-house and anchorage being one 
of the show-points to which visitors are 
first taken. When General Grant was 
in the South on his tour around the 
world, he was entertained at the South- 
ern Yacht Club House. When he regis- 
tered, a whole page was allotted his 
name. The club members felt greatly 
honored by the visit of such a distin- 
guished personage, and his autograph is 
now shown with much pride. 

At a special meeting held June 13, 
1884, the Southern Yacht Club was dis- 
solved. The meeting was immediately 
called to order again, and the club 


reorganized and a new charter adopted, 
which was made necessary by some 
change in the laws of the State. The 
old officers were re-elected, E, J.O’Brien 
being commodore. 

The year 1885 was a great one for the 
30-foot cabin-sloop class, the races being 
well contested by such boats as the Zoe, 
Susie B., Annie M., etc. In 1887 the 
club bought for the general use of its 
members, particularly the non-yacht- 
owners, the schooner Frolic; and the 
fast sloop Susze B. and the Yolande were 
racing together, while the Vzo/a and the 
Hope were winning the schooner races. 
The next year the Lazth L. was brought 
down from New York to liven things 
up in the cabin-sloop class, but she was 
unable to do anything with the S¢cd/a 
and others of that class) The Lady 
Sarah, a home production, made the 
biggest kind of a reputation in the 
open-sloop or sandbag class. 

In 1889 the new home boats were the 
Pickwick, Louisa W., A:olus Che, Lucille, 
and Mayflower. That year the 45-foot 
cabin sloop Nepenthe was designed 
by the lamented Edward Burgess for 
Mr. Chas. P. Richardson, of New 
Orleans, the builders being George 
Lawley & Son, of Boston. She was 
sailed down the coast to her new home, 
and has made for herself a fine reputa- 
tion as a racer and cruiser, her voyages. 
embracing one to New York and back. 
The Nepenthe won the championship 
of the South from the sloop Azuze, of 
Mobile, several years ago, during a 
series of races on the Gulf. 

The sloops Gztana and Isabel made 


. their first bows to the racing fleet in 


1890, and the schooner Pickwick was re- 
built at the same time and her name 
changed to the folly. The big sloop 
Montauk was brought down from New 
York on the deck of a steamer in 
1892, by Mr. Peter Labouisse, and the 
schooners Nereus and Gertie were 
added to the fleet. The Lady Sarah 
was sold and renamed Vyanza, con- 
tinuing her former triumphs. Naphtha 
launches were now becoming quite pop- 
ular, and the club had a little fleet of 
them enrolled by this time. 

In this year the fine schooner Adri- 
enne Was designed and built in Boston 
by Messrs. Stewart & Binney, for Com- 
modore W. A. Gordon and Mr. W. E. 
Lawrence. The Adrienne sailed down 
to her new home, and it goes without 
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saying received a royal welcome. Her 
appearance put the older schooners on 
their mettle, and some fine races were 
had between the new boat, the Hope, 
Viola, Nereus, Gertie, Gerdes Brothers, 
and the Folly. The Adrienne has made 
some long cruises, the farthest being 
to Havana, Cuba, and back. 

There was a great revival of all 
classes in 1893, and the vessels figur- 
ing prominently were the Agues, Flor- 
ence, Volante, Augusta, Lufki Humma, 
Toutsy, Bella S. Nettie, Barton B., 
Flavia, Fannie, Caprice, Nymphea, and 
the /resto, the last being the cele- 
brated New York cruising yawl de- 
signed and formerly owned by Com- 
modore Ralph Monroe, of the Bis- 
cayne Bay (Fla.) Yacht Club. 

There were thirty-six 
yachts participating in the 
annual regatta of the year 
1894, the date being June 
gth, and the winners in 
the various classes be- 
ing: In the schooner 
class, the Vzola ; first- 
class cabin sloops, 
Nepenthe; 
second - class 
cabin sloops, 
Silence; 
first-class 
open sloops, 
Lady Emma; 
second - class 
open sloops, 
Mephisto; 
third-class 
open sloops, 
Nyanza; fourth-class open sloops, 
Alice; fifth-class open sloops, Lady 
Luckett; naphtha launches, /dy//e; steam 
launches, Frolic. The Caprice was re- 
built, and renamed the A/azne, and the 
Florence and the Varuna were new sloops 
of the season. The Southern Yacht 
Club has always been fortunate in its 
friends, and each season sees a number 
of handsome trophies donated to the 
club by patrons of the noble sport. In 
this year the Sully cup, the Walker cup, 
the Brewster cup, and the Littell cup 
were presented. Each required to be 
won three years in succession. Two 
match races were sailed June 3oth, 
1894, each for $50 a side, between the 
catboats Augusta and the Helen M. in 
one class, and the sloops Silence and 
Lufkt Humma in another, the first men- 
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tioned winning in their respective classes. 
The Szlence beat the Lufki Humma two 
minutes and forty seconds. The most 
interesting event of the season was a 
match race, sailed August 5th, between 
the large sloops Nepenthe and Montauk, 
the former winning by a good margin. 

The year 1895 saw more than a usual 
number of new craft, the schooner J/e- 
teor and the sloops Z7awanta, Naiade, 
Trilby, and the Barckley B. making their 
initial bows with the flect. The sloop 
Tawanta proved a revelation, and it only 
took a few races to demonstrate that 
“the coming model” had come. She 
was entirely different from the old-style 
sloops of her size, and there was no com- 
paring the old favorites Zoe, Susze b. 
and their sister craft to the new sloop in 

either speed, appearance, or cruising 
accommodations. TZawanta is a 
jib and mainsail sloop, somewhat 
on the lines of the fast North- 
ern sloop ladrine. Tawanta 

isthe name of an historical 

Indian maiden, and the 

namesake vessel was 
very appropriately 
and becom- 
ingly painted 
red. 

Another de- 
parture in 
the up-to- 
date direc- 
tion was the 
fin-keel sloop 
Trilby, built 
from the lines 
of the Scare- 
crow, designed by W. P. Stephens. She 
was built up in the third story of a New 
Orleans business block, and launched 
via a window to the street, by Mr. J. 
W. Boone, Jr. 7Z7z/by is not so small 
as the above would lead one to think, 
being 25 feet over all, 18 feet water-line 
and 5% feet beam. She is a fin-keel, 
the first in the South. 

The last few years have been most 
satisfactory from a yachting standpoint, 
and although the financial difficulties of 
the country have compelled economy on 
all sides, the club has continued to have 
the usual amount of sport. Much of 
the club's progress is attributable to its 
executive officers. Ex-Commodore W. 
A. Gordon was its chief for two years, 
in 1892 and 1893, and is a most popular 
man. During his incumbency as com- 
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modore many reforms were instituted 
and yachting was kept up to date, as he 
is well read and one of the most scientific 
of yachtsmen. He is a leader in the 
councils of the club, and has been one of 
its supporters for years. The schooner 
Adrienne was his flag-ship. Ex-Com- 
modore Thomas Sully was at the head 
otf the club for two years, the seasons of 





1893-94 and 1894-95, during which time 
many improvements took place and 
the club received a long list of new 
members. He was an ideal officer, and 
many were the regrets when business 
interests compelled him to decline re- 
election. The steam yacht Ae/en was 
his flag-ship. Commodore Sully designed 
the He/en, and later the fine steam yacht 





x. Treasurer James Buckley. 2. Vice-Commodore N. E. Baumgarden. 3. Secretary L. D. Samps 
4. Ex-Commodore W. A. Gordon. 5. Fleet-Captain F. F. Hansell. A meena 


J. Walton Glenny. 7. Rear-Commodore Geo. P. Agar. 


6. Commodore 
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Semper Idem. Ex-Commodore Lau- 
rence O’Donnell held the office for two 
years, 1895-96 and 1896-97. He has 
been identified with yachting for many 
years, and has filled many important po- 
sitions within the gift of the club. He 
is one of the best amateur designers in 
this neck o’ the woods, his magnificent 
flag-ship, the cabin sloop /lorence, being 
the last example of his skill. The 
Florence is at the head of her class 
when racing flags are fluttering, and she 
is also noted as a fine, able cruiser. He 
also designed and owned the noted rac- 
ing sloop Lady Sarah, now called NVy- 
ansa. 

The sloop /canne was the most con- 
spicuous racer of the year 1896, and the 
Neptune and the Dzonysius were also 
new craft. The first was a new de- 
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Mr. J. Walton Glenny, one of the most 
popular gentlemen and practical yachts- 
men in the Crescent City. Although 
identified with yachting for many years 
he is, nevertheless, looked upon as one 
of the younger generation of yachts- 
men, at the same time being considered 
its leading supporter inthe South. His 
flag-ship is the fine sloop 7Zawanta, and 
he also owns the sloops Gypsy and Lufke 
Humma, all three being noted prize- 
winners, With Commodore Glenny at 
the helm the club will sail tranquilly 
on, and continue to gain in influence and 
popularity. In speaking of Commodore 
Glenny it is only fair to mention the 
name of his brother, Mr. Edmund 
Glenny, another excellent yachtsman, 
who does everything in his power to 
further the interest in the noble sport. 
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parture for the open-sloop classes, and 
was the first of the wide shifting-ballast 
boats to have the modern style of long 
overhangs. This was a big and sudden 
jump from the plumb stem and stern 
and stern outrigger of the sandbagger, 
as they had flourished without a change 
tor over twenty-five years. The /eanne 
proved to be a fast boat and helped 
make the reputation of her builder, W. 
N. Johnston, of Biloxi. Mr. Johnston is 
the leading designer and builder of the 
South; Zawanta, Jeanne and Nydia be- 
ing a worthy trio of boats to which 
he can point with pride. The Vydia, 
launched early this season, is his latest 
production, and is unquestionably a very 
fine sloop and much faster than any of 
her class. 

The Southern Yacht Club opened the 
season of 1897 under extremely good 
auspices in every respect, and particu- 
larly so in continuing under another 
very able and popular leadership, the 
club selecting for its new commodore 


The Glenny brothers are indelibly 
identified with Southern yachting. 

Four fine prizes were donated to the 
club at the beginning of the season, and 
served to make the racing all the more 
interesting in the various classes. They 
take the names of the donors and are: 
the Sully cup for sloops, the Tranchina- 
Oliviera cup for round-bottom catboats, 
the Scooler cup for square-knuckle cat- 
boats, and the Commodore’s cup, do- 
nated by Commodore Glenny, which is 
also for sloops. 


Theofficers of the club for the season of 1897-8 
are: J. W. Glenny, commodore ; N. E. Baum- 
garden, vice-commodore; G. P. Agar, rear 
commodore ; L. D. Sampsell, secretary ; James 
Buckley, treasurer. Governing Committee— 
W. A. Gordon, F. F. Clausen, Joseph R. Beh- 
rens, R. H. Brunet, I. W. Boone. House Com- 
mittee—Robert Lynd, A. Harris, P. S. Ander- 
son, J. D. Farrell, Harry Lanphier. Fleet 
Surgeon—Dr. J. F. Finney. Measurer—W. A. 

runet. Fleet Captain—F. F. Hansell. The 
club has 370 members and 76 yachts enrolled, 
viz.: 11 schooners, 14 cabin sloops, 21 open 
sloops, 8 catboats, g steam and 13 motor yachts, 
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ONE BEAR STORY. 


BY JOHN K. JOHNSON. 


F all the aggravating, belittling 
and self-conceit-knocking occu- 
pations a hunter can engage in, 
the most so is the hunting of 

bear in the Bad Lands, or along the 
rivers in Montana. 

If you arm yourself “for bear,” and 
take a fresh trail and get him started, 
he will take you into brush so thick you 
couldn't fall down if you were to try. If 
it happens to be a hot day, you will hear 
him panting and breaking brush, as 
though he was about gone, and waiting 
for you to catch up to him. Yes! that’s 
just what he has done; of course he has 
stopped, or you could still hear him. And 
while you are getting your gun ready 
and straining your eyes tocatch a glimpse 
of your victim, you will, if your bear is 
an old one, be paralyzed to hear a short, 


fierce snort within ten feet of your ear, 


and from directly behind. You think 
now you will surely have a shot, and 
maybe a tussle besides, but you will not 
see or hear anything; and, while you 
are awaiting developments, for five min- 
utes or so, according to the state of 
your nerves, you will wonder how you 
ever happened to be hunting bear at all, 
let alone in this place. When you have 
found that the bear has gone, and it be- 
gins to dawn upon you that, as an 
animal twice your weight and size can 
move through that brush without a par- 
ticle of noise, and very fast too, while 
this same brush is next to impassable to 
you, and even when you do manage to 
take a step it can be heard for a quarter 
of a mile, then I say the chances are 
nine out of ten that you go back to your 
camp without seeing your bear, and, 
what is more, mighty glad you didn’t, 
and feeling generally asif you have some- 
thing that doesn’t belong to you and 
are afraid some one will see you with it. 

So you dismiss the subject from your 
mind for the present, and, as you want 
something in the way of game to fry 
for supper, you take your shot-gun, 
loaded with No. 8 shot, and go down 
the river to a patch of bulberry bushes, 
where you have always seen plenty of 
sage hens and chickens. It’s only about 
a quarter of a mile from camp. You are 
there now, have gone through and all 
around it, without seeing athing. Well, 


here’s more luck—bear all left, and now 
the sage hens and chickens have left 
too. Supper of bacon and canned corn 
is pretty good anyway, so you give up 
for this time, light your pipe, tuck your 
gun under your arm and start for 
camp. You have no more than started 
when something makes your hair stand 
straight up and gives you a feeling of 
numbness all over, for, standing on his 
haunches, within ten feet of you, is a 
monstrous silver-tip, eating bulberries 
as unconcernedly as if there was not a 
human being within a thousand miles. 

If, after you have watched the bear 
for a moment, you are brave enough to 
make a sudden noise, you will be re- 
warded by seeing the clumsiest and 
thick - headedest animal to be seen. 
Those little pig eyes will look straight 
at you without seeing you any more 
than if he had no eyes at all, and those 
little ears, half the size of an ordi- 
nary dog’s, are doing their best to catch 
some sound of you again, but when he 
gets his nose pointed at you it will sur- 
prise you to see how it brings him to 
himself. When he has caught the 
faintest scent of you he is off with a 
crash like the falling of a large tree. 

When you go back to your camp and 
have cooked supper (minus your fresh 
meat), and are sitting on a log by your 
cottonwood fire, smoking a _ well-sea- 
soned cob pipe, you begin to feel good, 
and think you may amount to some- 
thing after all; and as your opinion of 
yourself gets a fair start your opinion 
of bear grows correspondingly less. 
He can’t be so very smart, or he would 
never have been surprised in that way. 

Now you have hit upon the best plan 
in the world to hunt bear ; wonder you 
never thought of it before. You area 
first-rate shot from the saddle, can kill 
a coyote twice out of three times when 
both coyote and horse are in a dead 
run ; your saddle horse is picketed or 
hobbled close by, and you can hardly 
wait until to-morrow evening to go and 
get you a bear. 

In the meantime you clean up your 
gun, fill the magazine and also a belt 
so you will have plenty of ammunition ; 
then you tie your rifle scabbard to your 
saddle, and you are ready. 
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About four o’clock the next afternoon 
you have found a fresh trail going upa 
cherry coulée. You know just where to 
find him, for he hasn’t been up there 
over half an hour; you know just the 
high cut bank from around which you 
will come down upon him. Away you 
go at a high lope. You reach the cut 
bank, and are going around it at the 
same speed, when all of a sudden you 
lose your reckoning, for the bear has 
scented you from below and is just 
coming around that same cut bank to 
give you the slip. He is looking back 
to see if you are coming, and you are 
right upon him before you can stop; and 
then it is that something happens that 
is not provided for in your plans and 
specifications. Your horse, instead of 
shying to the other side of the coulée 
or turning sharp around and going back, 
as any ordinary horse of good bringing- 
up would do, just drops his head and 
humps his back and goes to pitching 
like he had never been saddled before 
in his life. 

What do you think of those little pig 
eyes now? Do you think bruin sees 
you? Look about as big as saucers, don’t 
they? And those ears as they lie flat 
down, don’t they look as if they extend- 
ed about half way down his back? And, 
say, how long did you say the hair ona 
bear’s back is, when it is turned the 
wrong way ? 

All this has taken less than a minute. 
Perhaps now yourhorse slacks up enough 
to allow you to get your gun out, and if 
he will behave for a second you will try 
for a shot; but he doesn’t. With aside 
bound he is off. You knew he could 
run some, but you didn’t think he could 
make any such time as he is making 
now, and afterward you think you 
would like to go back and measure some 
of those ravines he jumped. You have 
got your gun in your hand, and you 
wish it was in its pocket ; and while you 
are trying to hold or guide your horse 
with one hand, and hold a gun and keep 
your seat with the other, you will be 
surprised to find out how many times a 
heavy gun can hit you when a horse is 
going for life over arough country. He 
now makes a quick turn, and away goes 
your gun, and if you ever find it again, 
which is doubtful, it will probably be 
in two pieces, 

But time heals all wounds; you get 
over being lame and some time later you 


get over feeling sorry you went bear- 
hunting. In, well, say about August of 
the next year, you will meet aranchman 
who is a great friend of yours, and also 
a great hunter himself. He has been 
having wonderful luck getting bear, and 
maybe he has a half-dozen skins, count- 
ing cubs, with him for sale. 

You will take him home to dinner, 
and at the right moment you will ask 
him how he doesit. He will whisper 
just one word in your ear, “ Traps,” and 
then you will wonder at yourself again. 
Why! Of course traps are the only com- 
mon-sense way to catch bear. 

A day or two after this you are look- 
ing very wise. You have just ordered 
five or six forty-two-pound bear-traps, 
and when they arrive it does not bother 
you at all that they look large enough 
for anelephant dead-fall; the bigger the 
better, you think. 

So you will get to looking about for 
places in which to set the traps, and will 
find a first-class trail to water, not a mile 
from the ranch. There will be plenty 
of tracks, among which are two little 
ones, and you will hope that the little 
ones will be good enough to mind their 
own business and not hinder the big 
ones about getting into your trap. When 
you get it there, and you will not see 
anything the matter with getting it 
there right now, you will maybe have a 
great surprise, in the way of a bear or 
two, for your friend when he returns. 

The trap is gotten into place, and with 
your setting clamps you have no trouble 
setting it. It does you good to see those 
horrible jaws so full of teeth, now you 
are about to settle an account of long 
standing with the bear tribe. 

You never thought of baiting the trap, 
but that doesn’t matter; you go to bed 
that night feeling much like a boy. 

Your friend returns that same night 
and at the first sign of daylight you get 
him up to go with you tothe trap. When 
you are about half way there you hear 
a great noise, in the right direction, of 
threshing about and of chains rattling. 
No doubt about it this time; traps are 
the only thing. You are so tickled that 
you almost want to wait there and enjoy 
the sound, but you go on, with your gun 
ready to dispatch the victim. This will 
pay you for all the inglorious bear-hunts 
you have ever made. Here you are at 
the trap—and you have got one of your 
friend’s best cows in it! 













EVERAL 
S years ago I 
was explor- 
ing the Ma- 
tagalpa sys- 
tem of 
mountain 
ranges that 
extend in a 
nearly east 
and west 
direction across Nicaragua from ocean 
to ocean. 

We were prospecting for and making 
the route for a narrow road from the 
fertile coffeelandsin the civil department 
of Matagalpa, through unexplored for- 
ests, to the rich Princapulka placer gold 
mines. 

My full party consisted of two groups: 
One of myself, Ochoa, the chief of a 
sub-tribe-of the Yesekas, and two In- 
dians, totemites in Ochoa’s cult. Ochoa 
is a brave fellow, and in 1881 led his 
warriors in the capture of nearly all of 
the town of Matagalpa, fighting the 
Latin-Americans commanded by Gen- 
eral Morera. 

The other group was made up of two 
lieutenants,commanding, fifteen Indians 
for labor and two cooks, who were en- 
gaged in cutting down and removing 
trees, bushes, rocks, and actually making 
the road. My group had marked out, 
Indian fashion, about ten days’ work for 
the road-making party, doing this by 
clipping off twigs along the path I des- 
ignatéd for the road, and then I started 
off on an exploring excursion of eight 
or nine days among the mountain 
ridges and elevated plains. 

We were lightly equipped, and had a 
rough time, frequently having to cut 
our way through dense undergrowth of 
bushes or jungles of ceresa, a solid bam- 
boo vine as tough as wire. 

On the eighth day after leaving the 
road-cutting party our meat gave out. 

After many hours’ crawling up over 
rocks, cutting our way through thickets 
of undergrowth, without seeing a jabali 
(wild hog), turkey, or deer near enough 
to shoot, or even finding an outlook over 
the elevated plains, we descended to a 
valley through which ran a small moun- 
tain stream. 
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We were nearly worn out with our 
hard trip, and after bathing we dozed 
and rested for an hour, first noticing the 
pleasant breeze from the mountain down 
the course of the creek. About one 
o’clock we kindled a fire with a large 
dry walnut-tree that had blown down 
many years previously, and cleared the 
ground of its undergrowth over an area 
of about one hundred square feet on the 
leeward side of the fire. 

The bushes cut from the cleared area 
were piled into an abatis along its sides 
and outer end, to warn us during the 
night of the invasion of our camp by 
any ferocious animals that might be at- 
tracted by scenting ourmeats. My ham- 
mock was suspended from two small 
trees about thirty feet apart, so that 
when depressed by my weight its low- 
est part would be fully five feet above 
the ground. Above the hammock a 
vine was tied taut from tree to tree, and 
over the vine was stretched and fastened 
in a tent-cover style an awning made 
of the thick fibrous lactiferous glands 
peeled by the Sumoo Indians from a 
large tuno tree, and thoroughly satu- 
rated and coated well on one side with 
the fresh exudation from the rubber 
tree, boiled with crude sulphur from the 
volcanic districts in western Nicaragua. 
This made a strong water-proof cover 
in the event of rain, 

After thus preparing a camp one In- 
dian commenced cooking the beans, rice, 
“kikisky ” roots (a tuberous wild plant, 
the boiled roots tasting like the Irish 
potato), with fruits of the country, but 
we had no meat. 

Therefore I, Ochoa, and the other In- 
dian started to 
hunt, all wear- 
ing a long ma- 
chete, a knife 
with a sharp 
biade,suspend- 
ed from our 
belts, Ochoa 
first, with, 
also, a small 
shot-gun, I fol- 
lowing withmy 
rifle and pistol, 
and the Indian 
in the rear. 
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We went rapidly toward a large grove 
of tall sapote trees, and also another 
grove beyond, but nearer the foot of the 
mountain, of anone trees, which we had 
noted that morning. We were confi- 
dent we should find jabalis feeding on 
the fallen sapotes, and also that we 
would find deer enjoying the delightful 
custard apples that they shake with their 
antlers from the low, spreading anones. 
The breeze was blowing from those 
groves toward us, and the wild animals 
could not scent us as we approached. 

On arriving near the sapote trees we 
smelled the strong musk emitted from 
a small sac on the back of the jabali; 
then I signaled Ochoa to advance on 
the side under the mountain while I 
would go forward nearer the creek. All 
of us were on the lookout, not only for 
jabalis, but also for trees which might 
be quickly climbed in the event that 
anything stampeded the wild hogs be- 
fore we were ready for them. I soon 
crossed the creek, while the Indian as- 
cended a tree and signaled to me to 
look up. Above me was an amusing 
sight. It was a dinner party of monkeys 
near the ends of the large sapote tree, 
eating the fruit, and dropping the rough, 
brownish outer covering and the seed 
to the hogs, for, hidden by the under- 
growth, was a drove of jabalis. Some- 
times the ripe fruit would fall from the 
hand of the monkey, and then there was 
a scramble for it in the drove. 

Quickly I made my way to a large 
boulder. It was situated at the edge of 
the creek and was quite high. I climbed 
up to the topand counted the drove, find- 
ing there were about sixty jabalis. Ina 
moment the ball from my rifle pene- 
trated the brain of a fat young fellow 
and he fell dead. The sound of my 
rifle was the signal that Ochoa had been 
waiting for, and he then fired his shot- 
gun, severely wounding a boar nearest 
to him. It tumbled down squealing and 
calling for help, until the valley rang 
with the piercing tones of the wounded 
hog and the rough gnashing of the 
tusks of his bristle-backed mad breth- 
ren. They had at once observed us af- 
ter we had fired. All this we had an- 
ticipated. 

After the drove had surrounded their 
wounded companion, and noisily in- 
quired as to his condition and expressed 
their warm sympathy with him, a num- 
ber of them started toward Ochoa, who 
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hastily ascended a tree. Thus far all 
went in order as we had anticipated. 
The other Indian descended from his 
tree and tried to come to me as I was 
preparing to slowly slide down the rock, 
but just then several mad boars rushed 
toward me. The Indian went up the 
tree like a shot, and I as suddenly re- 


climbed the rock. The angry boars came. 


with bristles raised, tails straight out, 
tusks roughly grating,and uttering loud, 
threatening cries. Some of them waded 
into the shallow creek and attempted to 
scale my rock. I was exceedingly un- 
comfortable, but thought that in a few 
moments their horrid fuming would 
cease; but every time some old sow 
would approach her wounded friend 
and attempt to assist him along with 
her snout (and they did this frequently) 
he would commence a fresh series of 
complaining squalls, and then the crowd 
would rush toward us again. Then they 
would step backward a little bit and 
shake their-heads, as if daring me to 
slide down from the rock and find out 
how rapidly they could convert me into 
minced meat. 

To tell the truth, I was too tired to 
note down all their ingenious and 
shrewd movements to get at us or entice 
us down, or help their companion to get 
away from us, but every time they 
touched him he uttered anew his com- 
plaints, which excited the others to 
frenzy. There we were, tired, hungry, 
and in danger. I had but five ball car- 
tridges with me and Ochoa had but three 
more charges for his gun. I knew that 
about dark the jabalis would leave us if 
they could get their wounded compan- 
ion away with them, and if not, the 
tigers would come and drive them off, 
so that we could perhaps get back to 
camp in safety, but alas! still with no 
meat ! 

The delay was certainly unsatisfactory. 
I wasdecidedly uncomfortable on the top 
of the rock. Another thing upset me too. 
Iwas the butt for the curiosity and laugh- 
ter of a pack of monkeys. After we 
had fired I had noticed that two old 
gentleman monkeys had stopped on a 
limb of a tree near to me, while the 
others rapidly retreated. The two old 
fellows began to scold me, and acted as 
if they meant to throw bark at me or 
the hogs. They gazed at me for at 
least twenty minutes; then they gave 
me a warning by staring at a fissure in 
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the rock, from which I was in danger of 
being attacked by venomous but very 
pretty coral snakes. The utterances and 
acts of these two monkeys exhibited 
their surprised mental condition. The 
larger and nearer one at first evident- 
ly endeavored to frighten me away out 
of his sight, as if he held in contempt so 
apparently helpless and senseless a crea- 
ture as myself. He scolded me and 
threatened to throw bark at me for a 
few minutes. Then he acted as if im- 
pelled by a spirit of investigation and 
some sympathy, and attempted to in- 
struct me how, monkey fashion, I could 
get away from the hogs. He ran to a 
large branch, as if in an effort to bend it to 
me; then he threw his strong long tail 
over it and swung himself to and frosev- 
eral times, and having done this over and 
over, began to chat to me, explaining, 
I thought, how easy and elegant and 
pleasant such performances were. He 
showed me plainly how surely I could 
jump from the place I was squatted 
and throw my tail over the limb of the 
tree and swing up to the top. As I 
made no effort to do it, he and the other 
male monkey had a chat as if in con- 
sultation, and evidently decided that 
I was a fool or else that I was in some 
way disabled. He ran to the end of 
the limb and swung himself down, ap- 
parently endeavoring to look under me. 
Then he returned to his former place, 
scratched his head, rubbed his nose sev- 
eral times, and, looking keenly at me, 
began excitedly to question me in sub- 
stance, as I then understood: “ What 
sort of a creature are you? Where is 
your tail? What on earth possesses 
you to wander into the woods and many 
kinds of dangers without a tail?” 

I was getting more and more fatigued, 
was worried and disgusted at my ridicu- 
lous position—and then to be laughed at 
by monkeys! But they at last, indig- 
nant at my obtuseness, hurried away. At 
this juncture Ochoa thought it wise to 
use another load, and wounded another 
boar that was rubbing histusks under the 
tree. That shot had the desired effect ; 
all the drove ran to the newly wounded 
friend and gave me a chance to slide 
down off the rock and hurry down the 
creek. The Indian soon followed me. 

When we got to the anone trees we 
observed that they were shaken, as we 
supposed, by deer, but, possibly, by 
another drove of hogs. 


OUTING FOR MARCH. 


The Indian crept to the windward of 
the trees, where he could be smelled by 
any wild animal that might be there, 
and I stopped at the edge of an open 
space. Soon a flight of paroquets flew 
jabbering from the grove, and then a 
herd of deer came jumping along rather 
leisurely. I killed one deer; the others 
hurried on. As they reached the under- 
growth, to my relief (for I had intended 
to set fire to the dry leaves and let the 
wind blow it to the tree where Ochoa 
was imprisoned, thus driving off the 
infuriated jabalis), two tigers sprang 
from some boulders within a few yards 
of me, and hastened down the valley to- 
ward Ochoa and the boars. In a few 
moments the hogs had disappeared and 
the tigers after them. Ochoa came to 
us and assisted the Indian to dress the 
deer, and in a few moments they had it 
ready to pack. 

Ochoa also dressed the hog I had 
killed, and we soon had it ready to cut 
up for our dinner. 

As we hastened to camp with our 
fresh meat, Ochoa told me that he saw 
the two tigers run up atree only a short 
distance from himself, and in sight of 
the dead hog. The jabalis had also 
seen the tigers, and, gnashing their 
tusks and tenderly protecting the limp- 
ing boar, they crossed the creek very 
rapidly and were soon out of sight. His 
comment, translated, was, “ Jabalis know 
tigers, and are afraid of them; do not 
know men, and so are not afraid of 
them ; but the man is the worst!” 

When we got to camp we cooked all 
we needed and tied the remaining meat 
to a vine, stretched between two poles, 
in the smoke of the fire, between my 
hammock and the flames. 

As darkness settled down, Ochoa and 
the Indian smoked their pipes, while I 
attempted to read over my notes. Tigers 
were heard fighting over the hides and 
remains of the jabalis, so that the Indians 
thought it prudent to carry their shot- 
guns with them as they washed our 
utensils in the stream. 

They brought to camp a bucket of 
drinking water, and completed their 
day’s labor by tying my boots and some 
tin vessels to the cords of my hammock. 
This was an alarm group, and I was to 
make them rattle if any dangerous wild 
animals were seen entering our cleared 
ground. That this alarm was effective 
I know from many trials. 
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The Indians spread their bed of leaves 
on the ground under my hammock; 
and, after loosely fastening my loaded 
rifle across me and placing my machete 
and pistol by my side, I settled to sleep. 

The wind increased to a stiff breeze, 
and I became dimly conscious about 
3 A.M. of feeling cold and of hearing 
loud sounds near tome. Before I was 
fully awake the wind detached a large 
limb from the dead tree, part of which 
fell into the fire, scattering ashes and 
sparks and lighting up the camp. The 
light and noise instantly aroused us all, 
and to the consciousness that several 
tigers were fighting about some of the 
fresh meat we had tied to the vine. In 
an instant another large limb fell 
into our fire, causing a bright illumina- 
tion of the camp. Such ascene! Two 
tigers were advancing upon us; two 
other tigers sprang, in their fright, be- 
tween the two Indians, who had com- 
menced yelling “ Bock! bock! bock!” 
and were slashing wildly with their 
machetes. One tiger struck against our 
tinware and caused it to rattle furiously. 

All this was accompanied by the con- 
tinued yells of the Indians. Another 
tiger reached the ground from a long 
leap, with one of its feet fastened in a 
loop of the rope by which my hammock 
was connected with the tree. In a mo- 
ment I, who had been endeavoring to 
get my boots, fell head forward into 
the pile of rope, cords, hammock, and 
sounding tinware. I was_ almost 
stunned, but held on to myrifle. The 
struggling tiger, still fast in the rope, 
attempted another jump, and dragged 
me, boots, tinware, and so forth, out 
toward itself. I ceased my efforts to 
get loose, when I saw the glaring eyes 
of the tiger, and, quickly aiming, fired 
my rifle. The ball pierced its breast, 
and it ceased to struggle. Not so did 
I! It was several moments before I 
could get out of the “mess” of all sorts 
of things, from tigers to coffee-pots, 
every jangle of tin being another scare 
for the tigers, which were anxious to es- 
cape. 

The Indians had been knocked down 
and scratched, but they had plied their 
machetes to some purpose, as evidenced 
by pools of blood from camp to creek. 
‘ Ochoa had been severely scratched and 
a muscle of his left arm torn out, but the 
tiger that did that sprang on him only 
to loosen its hold and fall dying at his 
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feet, having impaled itself upon the 
firmly held machete. 

I reloaded my rifle, and saw the two 
bloody Indians on their feet, throwing 
their arms about and yelling “ Bock!” 
again as if raving mad. Ochoa, also, 
was performing the same kind of ca- 
lamity antics. “For heaven’s sake, 
what now!” I exclaimed to myself. 

Ochoa hurried toward me with his 
companions, all rapidly striking them- 
selves with their hands. I had regained 
my pistol, but had not quite cleared 
myself of the cords. They went to my 
feet and began to loosen me, but at 
once I also began the mysterious exer- 
cise in the same way as the others, and 
let out my voice in earnest. I got to 
my feet conscicus of many bruises and, 
fighting rapidly, ran after my party. 
We tumbled through the abatis of 
weeds and bushes, and crossed the 
creek before we could free ourselves 
from a swarm of angry hornets. 

The tigers, when they were quarrel- 
ing about the meat, had aroused the 
hornets, and the falling limb, probably 
the first one, had struck and torn their 
large nest. They had probably pre- 
vented the tigers from retreating by 
the walnut log, and had warmly assisted 
them to make a rush over us, when the 
second limb broke and scattered them 
about the tree. 

It would have taken a camera to por- 
tray the scenes that were enacted in our 
camp as the windy morning dawned. 
We bathed in the creek and tied up the 
wound in Ochoa’s arm with strips from 
my shirt. Then, as daylight appeared, 
we made our way back to the wrecked 
camp, and managed to collect one day’s 
rations, a few pieces unbroken, and the 
tattered remains of clothing and ham- 
mock. All wounds, bruises, and stings, 
which had now become bad swellings, 
were treated with my infallible oint- 
ment, compounded previously in camp, 
composed of Peruvian balsam, vege- 
table wax, kola nut oil, and soon. Our 
faces and eyelids became so much swol- 
len that we had to incline our heads 
sideways, so as to see clearly enough to 
get through the thick woods. Before 
we started, when I whipped my boots 
and turned them upside down and shook 
them, as I always do every morning in 
camp, a frog tumbled out of one and a 
small venomous snake slid out of the 
other. . 
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WHERE THE CATAMARAN STILL REIGNS 


A WEEK WITH THE SINGHALESE. 


BY E. M. ALLAIRE. 


(Concluded.) 


HE coasts of 
Ceylon, while 
flat, are marked- 
ly pretty, cov- 

ered with rice - fields 
interspersed with 
forests of palms and 
cocoanuts ; but as you 
approach the interior, 
the character changes, 
and the island is al- 
most divided into two 
parts by a chain of 
steep mountains, the 
culminating point of 
which is “Adam's 
Peak,” about 7,000 feet 
high. It is said to 
bear the imprint of 
the colossal foot of 
* Adam, who, according 


» to the Singhalese belief, was created on 


the.top of the mountain, and is said, by 
some religious sects, to have been 
Buddha himself. The island is inter- 
sected by innumerable rivers, few of 
which, however, are navigable even for 
the smaller craft, as they are too shal- 
low in the dry season and too dangerous 
during the rains. In Ceylon the differ- 
ence between the longest and the short- 
est day is not more than fifteen minutes. 
Leopards, elephants, and the ferocious 
wild boar are to be found in great num- 
bers in the jungles ; while monkeys and 
tame animals and poultry abound, and 
plenty of fish are to be had along the 
coasts. 

But the one thing for which Ceylon 


is chiefly noted is its precious stones, of 
which there are said to be twenty differ- 
ent varieties found on the island; the 
three gems for which it stands un- 
rivaled are the sapphire, the moonstone, 
and the beautiful cat’s-eye. This last 
stone is regarded in a measure as sacred 
in Ceylon, and indifferent specimens 
are seen on the hands of some of the 
poorest coolies ; the superstition being 
that the ray is the eye of the good 
genius, looking out for the welfare of 
the possessor of the stone. There is 
also a pink-colored ruby, far above that 
of Siam, while of course inferior to the 
celebrated “ pigeon-blood” stone of Bur- 
mah ; it is very lovely in color, and a 
perfect specimen is of good value and 
much prized. 

Colombo, the capital of Ceylon, was 
named by the Portuguese, supposedly 
in honor of Columbus, out of the regard 
they had for him as sailor, navigator, 
and discoverer. It is now of course 
the English capital and more or less an 
English city ; but a trip up to Kandy, 
the old mountain capital of the Singha- 
lese kings, will afford a glance at some 
traces of the departed native glory. 
The excursion should, if possible, be 
made with the view of remaining over 
a day or two in Kandy, some four hours’ 
railway journey distant from Colombo. 
The ride is over a remarkably well- 
built road, with many loop-tunnels, and 
it affords a series of exquisite views 
of the mountain-peaks and intervening 
valleys, which makes this trip to Kandy 
so celebrated 
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tumes of the old Kan- 
dian chiefs are most 
curious and pictur- 
esque, and set off to 
advantage their hand- 
some features and brill- 
iant eyes. Like all the 
Singhalese, they are 
loaded down with jew- 
elry, the weight of the 
necklaces, bracelets 
and anklets on the 
women amounting to 
many pounds. 

Of course, in Ceylon, 
as the ancient strong- 
hold of Buddhism, the 
temples have a peculiar 
interest, and in Kandy 
there are three that 
will well repay a visit : 
the Nata Dewalé, 
where there are some 
curious old carvings, 

WHERE THE SPICY BREEZES BLOW. 2 but in a bad state of 
preservation ; another 

The city itself is built around the half-ruined temple with a fine entrance- 
shores of a beautiful mountain-lake, gate, the steps of which are covered with 
some 1,700 feet above sea-level; and, be- oldSinghaleseinscriptions, with a carved 
sides the lovely scenery 
on every hand, the palm 
groves and gardens 
and the grand old tem- 
ple ruins make it an at- 
tractive spot in which 
to temporarily forget 
one's hurry, and spend 
a day or two in quiet 
rambles, 

Kandy was made the 
capital of the island in 
the sixteenth century, 
and it was not until 
1815 that the English 
succeeded in wresting 
it from the hands of 
its Singhalese rulers, 
It is much to be re- 
gretted that during the 
various struggles for 
mastery between the 
Portuguese, the Dutch 
and the English many 
parts of the city were 
burned, and some of 
the finest of the old 
temple buildings de- 
stroyed. Kandy now 
boasts of about 22,000 - 
inhabitants. The cos- IN THE 
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elephant in a niche at each side, sur- 
mounted by a fine bronze and stone lan- 
tern ; and lastly, the temple of the Da- 
lada, or sacred tooth of Buddha. The 
tooth is supposed to have been brought 
to Ceylon in 311, hidden in the hair of a 
Singhalese princess, and the original 
temple was shortly afterward erected in 
its honor. The tooth was buried under 
a “ Dagoba,” or sacred dome, in the cen- 
ter of the courtyard, and in the four- 
teenth century the present temple was 
built around the dome. But in 1560, 
the Portuguese being then in the height 
of their power, carried away by their 
own fanaticism, and desirous of con- 
verting the na- 
tives even by force, 
stole the tooth and 
gave it to a Portu- 
guese bishop, who 
burned it. Still, 
the faithful priests 
of the temple re- 
fused to abandon 
the hallowed spot 
where the tooth 
had once been 
buried, and finally 
another tooth was 
made of ivory, in 
imitation of the 
sacred relic, and 
buried beneath 
the Dagoba. The 
present tooth is 
said to be two 
inches long, and to 
greatly resemble 
the tooth of a croc- 
odile ; but it still 
receives the wor- 
ship of the faithful in the Dalada tem- 
ple of Kandy. Before leaving, the 
“ devil-dancers,” with their curious cos- 
tumes and weird, snake-like motions, 
should be seen, 

Those who have time at their com- 
mand, and whom the approaching In- 
dian season does not hurry, will be de- 
lighted with a visit to Nuwara Eliya, 
the great health resort of Ceylon, af- 
fording all the advantages of a deli- 
ciously cool climate in the midst of the 
most magnificent scenery. The journey 
is only a matter of nine hours from Co- 
lombo. Another of those wonderful 
mountain lakes which render Kandy 
so attractive lends its charm also to 
Nuwara Eliya; only in this case the 
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lake can boast of an altitude of 6,200 
feet above the sea. The air, needless to 
say, is the great recommendation ; and 
where invalids are able to be transported 
so great a distance, no better or more 
life-giving tonic could be prescribed 
than the air at Nuwara Eliya. 

Before leaving Colombo, a visit must 
be paid to the Kilauyi Temple. The 
road is all through groves of palms and 
cocoanuts, with the straw-roofed houses 
of the natives scattered here and there 
under the banana, or the giant bamboo ; 
and after crossing the bridge of boats 
over the Kilauyi River, it finally leads 
to the elaborate entrance of the temple 
itself. Three 
graceful arches 
supported on clus- 
ters of columns, 
compose the 
facade, and are 
crowned by a roof, 
almost painful in 
the details of its 
ornamentation. 
Thousands of little 
figures are jum- 
bled amongst 
arches and minia- 
ture pagodas, until 
one is glad to for- 
get them, by pass- 
ing through one 
of the archways, 
and entering the 
temple itself. 
Within, is a large 
statue of Buddha 
in the usual atti- 
tude, feet crossed 
and hands folded, 
surrounded by some old carvings of 
the Cobra King, the insignia of some 
ancient branch of faith or supersti- 
tion, whose significance it is now dif- 
ficult to explain. The present temple 
of Kilauyi was rebuilt in 1301, on the 
site of an old temple, preserved by 
the Singhalese kings, and said to date 
from 306 B.c. In the centre of the 
courtyard stands an immense “ Bow” 
tree, the sacred temple-tree of the 
Buddhists in India and Ceylon, which 
outdates the memory of even the old- 
est of the priests. One of the sights 
to be witnessed, if possible, during one’s 
short and season-limited stay in Cey- 
lon, is the Perahera, the annual Buddh- 
ist procession, when besides all sorts of 
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THE HARBOR OF COLOMBO, 


curious figures and images, the ele- naments on their foreheads, eyes, ears, 
phants are led out, arrayed in regal and trunks; nor will one regret stop- 
style, with silk blankets, and silver or- ping over to spenda day in an excur- 
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sion to the ancient Buddhist rock-cave 
temples, near the village of Dambhool, 
not to be equaled, except by the Indian 
caves at Elephanta. 

At last, however, with the feeling of 
leaving behind much that is interesting, 
a clumsy boat, manned by half a dozen 


OUTING FOR 


MARCH. 


coolies with long bowl - shaped oars, 
pulls you out of the harbor, and you 
are soon on the steamer’s deck, sur- 
rounded up to the very moment of leav- 
ing by a horde of Singhalese rascals, 
eager for the last rupee before you pass 
out of their clutches, 
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KANDY. (p. 570.) 


THE HARVEST OF THE SNOW. 


PON earth’s frozen bosom rough and rude, 
U And beaten by the bitter winds that blow 
From realms of cold whose sun is ever low 
In the horizon of their solitude, 
Like petals in an unkept garden strewed 
Where lovers once tossed roses to and fro, 
There fell the bounteous blessing of the snow 
To softly shelter it, and safe seclude : 
Then knew again the deep maternal heart : 
The stir of life ; then swelled the shrunken vein 
With currents warm, in pulses quick and red ; 
Desire awoke and bade the bud to start, ; 
And from the gracious breast where death had lain 
The imperious hunger of the world was fed. 


ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 























DORIS. 
A STORY OF THE REGULATORS. 


BY SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY. 


Part II. Concluded from February. 


charm, and then fell irresolutely 

to his knee; but Doris came 

quickly down the hall and, stand- 
ing before him in the full blaze of the 
sunset, said, as she unclasped from her 
throat the necklace that had been his 
betrothal gift : 

“Give her this, too, Terry ; and say 
to her anything you like—for you are 
free to wed her.” 

He sprang up, thrusting her hands 
away with an amazed and stammering 
protest. Then, seizing the chain, tried 
to clasp it once more about her throat. 
But she would not have it so ; and when 
he stood silent before her, she went 
on bravely with what she had to say. 

“T give it back to you freely, Terry. 
The whole thing has been a mistake. 
We had been sweethearts so long as 
children that we imagined it must go 
on forever. We are no longer children. 
You love Agnes, and she loves you ; and 
I, who was the one obstacle between you, 
do now step out of your path and leave 
you to follow this new call of your heart.” 

“T will not take my freedom—I do 
not want it,” he cried, vehemently. 

“Oh, yes, you do! Come, let us shake 
hands over the old days and part as 
friends; we will both be the happier 
for it.” 

She was smiling as she held out her 
hand; then, catching sight of her sister 
at the door,*sshe called out: “Come 
here, Agnes ; Terry has your philopena 
present, and it is beautiful; make him 
give it to you.” 

Then she ran up-stairs and fell across 
the bed, shaken with her sobs. By and 
by Abner came to the door and was ad- 
mitted ; and later on they came down- 
stairs hand in hand, and she took her 
place as usual in the family circle. The 
next day the pretty white sewing was 
gathered together and laid in Agnes’s 
lap with the simple words : 

“These are for your wedding, Agnes.” 

“How good you are!” cried the 
younger girl impulsively. “It does 
seem a bit selfish in me to take Terry, 
and these, too; but Doris, you cannot 


Ts hand fumbled with the 


love him as I do. It was a pity my 
fancy turned to him ; naturally an older 
sister gives way to a younger one.” 

“Of course,” answered Doris, with 
ill-concealed contempt for selfishness 
such as this. She was glad when, a few 
days later, a letter came calling Agnes 
home. She packed the girl’s box her- 
self; folding into it, without a tear, all 
the garments fashioned so carefully for 
her own wedding, and when the lid was 
closed her castle of love lay in ruins 
about her. 

That night, with no one to see, she 
went through her boxes and burned all 
the sweet mementoes of her courtship, 
and surrendered herself to the luxury 
of a last cry over her lost romance; for 
on the morrow her life was to begin 
anew. What she suffered from regret 
or mortification no one, unless it were 
Abner, ever knew. She gave no reason 
whatever for the severance of her be- 
trothal to Terry, knowing full well that 
people would divine the true cause. 
Terry soon followed Agnes to New 
Berne, and the nine days’ wonder lost 
its interest, so that people ceased to 
watch her curiously. 

The Widow Dunn lingered until 
March, and the day of her funeral 
Doris met Ruffin Henderson in the 
cottage. 

“T thought it scarce humane to sepa- 
rate the boys in their hour of trouble,” 
he said, “and so I have determined to 
take them both for the present; one blow 
at a time is sufficent for their strength.” 

“T am glad,” she answered. ‘“ You 
must let them come often to see their 
sister, who is to be my charge. They 
can comfort her better than I.” 

That was all that passed between 
them. She knew that he had heard of 
her severed engagement, but no hint 
of it escaped him. He helped her into 
her saddle, and lifted the little girl to the 
pillow behind her, then sought his new 
charges, and turned toward his home 
across the fields. At the stile she saw 
him lift the four-year-old laddie to his 
shoulder, and trudge on into the dis- 
tance, but he never once looked back. 
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In the succeeding weeks the dissen- 
sions between the people and the gov- 
ernment grew in bitterness. Taxes had 
not been lowered, extortionate fees were 
the rule, Herman Husbands had been 
denied his seat inthe Assembly. Added 
to this, the trial for extortion of a high 
official who pleaded guilty and was fined 
the ridiculous sum of one penny was 
such a travesty upon justice that the 
Regulators everywhere were arming 
themselves, meeting secretly to drill, 
and summarily punishing men who 
were in ill odor for exorbitant fees and 
acceptance of bribes. From his New 
Berne palace Tryon sent out proclama- 
tions and promises which bore no fruit 
in the way of redress or establishing 
quiet ; and so at last came the order for 
the militia to assemble and be in readi- 
ness to take the field against the Regu- 
lators at the governor’s coming. This 
message was as a precipitate which crys- 
tallized the opposition of the insurgents, 
Abner was away to camp at the first 
call, and was sent through the surround- 
ing counties to deny the report Tryon 
had caused to be circulated to the effect 


thatthe Regulators were only a body of 


Quakers and Baptists whose aim was to 
destroy the Church of England. 

Everywhere the militia were being 
collected by official orders; and Doris 
soon learned that Ruffin Henderson had 
put an aged relative in charge of his 
adopted family and had gone away with 
his company to patrol the county and 
meet Tryon, who was marching with 
his regulars through the country. In 
Hillsboro the two parties were fairly 
divided, and the town was rent with 
dissensions. The main body of the Reg- 
ulators was massed in an adjoining 
county on Alamance creek, waiting the 
coming of Tryon ; ill-armed and provis- 
ioned and badly disciplined, they were 
but a laughing-stock to Tryon’s well- 
equipped corps; but they were willing 
and grimly waiting to put their cause to 
the test of battle. 

Doris threw herself into the excite- 
ment of the times with a feverish zest. 
It was such a relief to get her thoughts 
away from her own affairs. She watched 
the mustering and drilling of the militia 
with a feeling little short of fury, and 
longed vainly to do something for the 
cause she had espoused. And in this 


mood did the May-time find her. 
One day Abner, hurrying to Alamance 


with dispatches for the Regulators, rode 
into the yard and got down painfully 
from his horse. Doris must give him 
a potion at once that would cool the 
fever in his blood, for, despite all ob- 
stacles, he must ride far and fast that 
night, that the camp at Alamance might 
be warned of Tryon’s approach. They 
got him to bed, and in less than an 
hour he was raving indelirium, helpless 
alike to his cause and himself. Doris was 
in despair, and her consternation was 
doubled when Joseph Dunn, coming in 
to see his sister, told them that Abner’s 
presence was known tothe authorities 
in the town, and they were preparing to 
come out andtake him. Doris put her 
hand to her head, almost sobbing ; then 
her eyes fell on her brother’s clothes, 
lying on a chair, and in a moment it 
was clear to her how she might save 
him from captivity and warn Herman 
Husbands. Were they not of the same 
size and height, she and Abner; and 
who could tell the difference if—she 
only dared? 

Well, and she would dare! his horse 
was jaded, but hers was fresh. His dis- 
patches he had said were in his pocket ; 
she knew the direction in which she 
must travel, and could ask the way if 
she missedit. The whole matter rested 
in her hands; she had often wished to 
do something in this cause she regarded 
as so just, and now was her chance. 
She was in a fever to be gone. 

A few words explained her purpose 
to the amazed housekeeper; the chil- 
dren were hastily dispatched to a neigh- 
bor’s to be out of the way; a night-cap 
was tied, by way of disguise, upon the 
head of the delirious patient; and ten 
minutes later a slender figure, clad in 
breeches and hose, sprang down-stairs 
and into the yard; and eager hands 
tore the saddle from one horse and 
strapped it upon another. 

There was a far-away halloo upon the 
air, and a cloud of dust over the road 
from town—a cloud of dust out of which 
came now and then a flash of steel, be 
it bridle-bit or saber hilt. Already the 
pursuit was coming, and flight was all 
that was left. Doris swung herself 
astride the horse, and, giving him the 
rein, sped away down the sloping road 
that cut the face of the country like a 
scar. But those behind had seen-her, 
and soon the halloos grew louder and 
cries of halt, halt, came faintly to her 
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on the rushing wind. But she only 
plied her whip and sped away the faster. 
A pistol shot cracked sharply behind 
her, and the bullet sung as it passed her 
ear. A terror seized her, but she dug 
her heels into the horse’s flanks and 
bowed herself forward in the saddle. 
Another, and yet another shot rang out, 
but the horse had caught her panic, and 
the loosened rein was all the license he 
wanted to widen the gap between him 
and his pursuers. Those behind saw 
for a moment a man bending to the 
pommel, and a horse that scudded away 
like the wind; then a turn in the road 
hid them, and only a faint trail of dust 
above the far underbrush told where 
they passed, Whips and spurs did their 
utmest, but the flying scout was not to 
be overtaken. For an hour the chase 
kept up, then straggled slowly back, for 
the quarry had eluded them like a wary 
fox. At the Nash house they found a 
jaded horse in the stable, and an old 
woman watching beside a sick girl’s 
bed; and so they went empty-handed 
back to town. 

Clinging to pommel and tossing mane, 
Doris saw nothing distinctly. The trees 
and shrubs and fences by the road- 
side seemed a stream of gray and green 
tones, flowing forever to the rear. The 
houses she passed were as flashes of 
white in the swift procession. Gradu- 
ally as she lost her fear the excitement 
of the race communicated itself to her, 
and now that there were no bullets 
whistling in the wind, she sat erect, and 
a definite plan began to take shape in 
her mind. In pursuance of this, she 
turned out of the main road, and cut 
across country by an obscure bridle- 
path, and thus it was her would-be cap- 
tors lost her. 

All the afternoon she rode, ‘sparing 
her horse only onthe up-grades ; stop- 
ping now and then to ask some way- 
farer the right road, that she might not 
miss her bearings. As the twilight 
came down, her timidity returned, but 
her man’s apparel and the pistols in her 
belt reassured her. She believed she 
would not hesitate to use the latter if 
necessity presented, but not unless her 
life or her dispatches were in danger, 
would she so much as draw one of them 
from its leathern pocket. At a wayside 
spring she got down and rested her 
horse and read carefully the dispatches; 
then mounted and went on again under 


the blossoming stars. But after a while 
she realized that her horse was near the 
end of its present endurance, and she 
began to question with herself where 
she had best pass the night, in the open 
air or ask lodging in some cabin. Nei- 
ther idea was to her liking, and so she 
urged her limping steed on, avoiding 
some lights that twinkled out of the 
dark, and gaining the road beyond. Not 
a sound broke the stillness; not a 
branch moved, not an owl hooted, not 
a frog croaked. She swayed forward, 
weary beyond expression. Suddenly, 
from somewhere out of the dark, a 
voice cried “ Halt.” Instantly she was 
erect, her heart beating in a panic of 
fear. Quickly her hand felt for the 
pistol, but the touch of the cold stock 
sent a chill through her, so that with 
the cowardice of irresolution she again 
betook herself to flight. Obediently 
the horse plunged into the darkness 
ahead, while she listened for a shot to 
follow, but there came instead a mellow 
halloo from farther up the road in front 
of her. She could turn neither to the 
right nor the left, for a ravine edged 
one side of the road and a hedge the 
other. Beyond the hedge there sud- 
denly sprang to view a cluster of twink- 
ling lights. Turning her startled eyes 
from them, she saw dimly before her a 
man, whose order to draw rein in the 
name of the King, coupled with the 
rapid approach of footsteps from the 
rear, left her no alternative but to check 
her horse; and in another minute her 
pistols were taken from her, and she 
was a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy. Between her captors the girl 
passed through a gap in the hedge, and 
turned sharply to the right toward the 
cluster of lights, which she now knew 
to be the campfires of a company of 
soldiers bivouacking for the night. She 
gave no name save that of Nash, hoping 
these people were all strangers and 
would ask no questions except con- 
cerning her mission. But her hope was 
in vain, for in the brighter light about 
the fires she saw several faces familiar 
to her upon the streets of Hillsboro’ ; 
and before the story of her capture had 
been concluded, one of these men, hoid- 
ing a flaming brand aloft for a sight of 
her face, exclaimed : 

“Why, ’tis Abner 
alive!” 

Doris drew a deep breath of relief ; 


Nash, as I be 
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but the next minute her very lips were 
ashen, for an orderly arrived to say that 
Captain Henderson wished the prisoner 
brought immediately into his presence. 
Captain Henderson! This, then was 
Ruffin’s company, and she was to go 
before him. With a nonchalance she 
was far from feeling, she followed 
her guide toa tent, in front of which 
was a table improvised out of a plank 
and two blocks of wood. A pine torch 
stuck in a knot hole in the plank, threw 
a flaring light over the two men, Ruffin 
and a brother officer, who sat together 
going over some papers. 

“Here is the man, sir,” said the 
orderly, saluting. “His name is Abner 
Nash; some of the men recognized 
him.” 

Ruffin looked up quickly: “ Why, 
Abner, lad, it grieves me to see you 
thus!” Then, as though remembering 
his duty, he asked the orderly, coldly, if 
he had been searched. , 

“No, sir; only his weapons have been 
taken from him.” 

“Young man, you will yield up to my 
sergeant all dispatches and papers you 
may have about you,” said Ruffin. 

“T have naught that is your property.” 
Doris spoke as gruffly as she could, to 
disguise her voice. 

“Search him, sergeant,” was Ruffin’s 
terse order. 

For a moment Doris was inclined to 
submit in order to promote the decep- 
tion she was practicing; but as the 
man’s hand reached for her pocket her 
womanhood was in arms. 

“Touch me not!” she cried, but he 
took no heed, and in another moment 
she was struggling to loose his hold on 
her arm, calling out to him to havedone. 
Ruffin sprang up with a quick exclama- 
tion and took a step forward, but 
checked himself, and then his voice 
broke coldly into the mélée : 

“Unhand him, sergeant; I will ex- 
amine him myself at my leisure. Take 
him yonder to the barn and place a 
guard at the door. He seems faint with 
fatigue ; see that he has some refresh- 
ment. I shall have finished here in half 
an hour.” 

Doris, breathing hard, crushed her hat 
farther over her face and, with a bare 
salute to the officers, followed the ser- 
geant toasmall building in the field be- 
yond the tents. It was an empty corn- 
crib, built high from the ground on rude 


pillars. A door and one narrow window 
were the only openings ; dust and cob- 
webs and a rough bench were itsonly fur- 
nishings. An excellent prison, for it was 
tight and strong. Doris threw herself on 
the bench and thrust her hands into her 
pockets. Her first thought was for her 
dispatches. There were but two—a 
small one of most personal character 
to Herman Husbands, a longer one of 
a general nature concerning Tryon’s 
movements. She rightly judged that 
the latter would be no news to these 
men, and so deftly separating the smaller 
one she crushed it into her mouth,where 
she chewed it to a pulp and then spat it 
out into the dust. -Presently they 
brought her water and such coarse food 
as soldiers have, and she was glad to 
break her long fast. There was a bit of 
silver in her trousers pocket, and she 
gave it to one of the soldiers, asking 
that her horse be fed. And the rough 
fellow went away wondering how a man 
could have so gentle a manner. 

A single candle fought against the 
shadows in the barn, and by it Doris sat 
pondering her own perilous position. 
Had she been recognized? She could 
not say, but her cheeks were hot at the 
thought. Presently there were footsteps 
outside, and Ruffin’s voice bade the 
guard move farther down the beat. I 
spite of her efforts to the contrary, Doris 
cowered upon the bench as the captain 
entered and hung his lantern on a peg. 

“ Master Nash,” and his clean-shaven 
lips twitched with a smile as he said it, 
“T must ask that you give up tome any 
papers or anything else you may have 
detrimental to the cause of his Majesty 
and the Governor.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

“You will not refuse, for you will not 
wish to be searched—and however I dis- 
like it, I must, perforce, do my duty.” 

She almost hated him for the knowl- 
edge that lurked in his smile, but she 
knew there was naught else to do, and 
so she drew the note out and held it to 
him. He took it and glanced hastily 
through it. 

“Ts this all?” 

“ Every line I have about me—I swear 
it!” she cried. He bowed his accept- 
ance of her statement. Then his eyes 
kindled, half with anger, half with 
amusement. 

“And was it for this that you played 
this game, Doris?” 
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A hot flush flamed into her cheeks and 
she sank again upon the bench, painfully 
aware of her masculine attire. 

“ Did you think you had deceived me? 
I suspected you from the first, but from 
the moment I bade the sergeant search 
you, I was sure. Come, tell me how itis 
you are on this business—in this guise ?” 

Instinctively she drew her feet further 
under the bench to hide them ; then with 
a desperate effort at calmness, she gave 
him a brief account of her adventure 
and its origin. 

“ You risked your life for a matter of 
small moment. The dateof this note is 
four days agone ; Tryon hath anticipated 
you, and is even now camped a few miles 
from here, on his way to Alamance, 
which he will reach in the morning. 
Every country lad knows of his prox- 
imity, so your news were no news. 
Surely it was the hand of Providence 
that brought you to me rather than to 
Tryon. We are left to hold the road 
here, that the rear of the main army 
may be protected until after the battle 
is over.” 

“The battle ?—is it then to come so 
soon ?”’ 

“Truly ; unless the Regulators lay 
down their arms before to-morrow is 
many hours old. By thistime to-morrow 
the insurrection will be crushed.” 

She sprang up, a torrent of protest on 
her tongue, but dropped back into her 
place, again painfully aware of her dress, 
He could not take his eyes from her, for 
this abashed timidity was a new and 
marvelously sweet revelation. She had 
always been so frank, so self-sure, that 
he had never thought of her as embar- 
rassed. He wished the interview might 
be prolonged, but his first care must be 
for her. He glanced about regretfully. 

“This is but an ill lodging-place, but 
I will have some blankets brought, and 
you must make out the best you can 
for to-night. Have no uneasiness; my 
tent is not ten paces from this door. To- 
morrow I shall find an excuse to send 
you back to Hillsboro’ with some sick 
soldiers. In the meantime ¥ 

But he was interrupted by the guard, 
who called out that he was wanted im- 
mediately. He went and Doris was left 
alone with the weaving shadows. It 
was perhaps ten minutes ere Ruffin re- 
turned; and his face was grave with 
some disturbing thought as he said: 

“A new and unexpected difficulty has 





arisen, Doris. One of Tryon’s aides, 
who was here when you were captured, 
carried the news to headquarters ; and 
now there comes in hot haste a message 
that I shall bring you before his Excel- 
lency to-morrow.” 

She grew pale as marble. “ What 
will be my fate?” 

“T dare not think what it might be if 
you went as you are—but—you are not 
going.” 

- “Not going? How then may I avoid 
it?” Her tone was pitifully eager. 

“T must contrive that you escape to- 
night. I have not thought out a plan 
yet, but listen well toward midnight, 
and when you hear three taps upon the 
shutter of yonder window, open it qui- 
etly. Now I must go, or suspicion will 
be aroused. It is but eight o’clock.” He 
longed to take her hand, but the guard 
was knocking, so he went out with only 
a careless nod, but with a glance that 
said a hundred tender things. 

Alone in the dark room, Doris 
stretched herself on the bench with the 
blankets wrapped about her, for the air 
was growing chill. Directly above her 
was the window, closed with its batten 
shutter, which she had observed was 
fastened on this side with a hook and 
staple. Racked and weary as was her 
body, her mind was too alert to admit 
of sleep, and so she lay striving to guess 
what Ruffin’s plan might be. If it 
failed, what would Tryon do with her? 
She was too ignorant of the laws of war 
to know her real danger. And so pres- 
ently her thought went back to Abner, 
and by natural stages to Terry. Poor 
Terry, how he had suffered and strug- 
gled before he accepted the relief she 
gave him. How blind she had been to 
his altered mood. Well, she had made 
amends, and no doubt his present con- 
tent blotted out all past pain. If any 
trouble came to her through this mad 
adventure, would he find time, from 
making love to Agnes, to be very sorry ? 
It was not often that she allowed her 
meditation to take this turn; but to- 
night she seemed more isolated, more 
alone than ever, and the old days came 
back with a glamour of rose and gold 
which had in reality never been theirs. 
It was perhaps an hour ere she fell into 
a fitful sleep, her last thought being 
one of trust in Ruffin’s promised aid. 

She was roused by a soft tapping on 
the shutter above her and sat up full 
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of fear, unable to recall at first just 
where she was. But the tapping came 
again, and now fully awake, she stood up 
on thebench and pushed the shutter ajar. 

“ Hist!” whispered Ruffin’s voice. 
“Be quiet and quick—climb out cau- 
tiously. I will aid you.” 

The moon had set, but the starlight 
revealed a man on horseback under the 
window. Sitting thus he could just 
reach up to the ledge, for the window 
was high because of the pillars. He 
dropped the rein over the horse’s neck 
and sat with uplifted arms to receive 
her. She hesitated, but his authorita- 
tive whisper forestalled any objection, 
and carefully she climbed on to the nar- 
row ledge and let herself down. He 
teceived her in his strong arms, and, 
letting her slip until her foot caught 
the stirrup and rested there, he bade 
her swing to his arm and draw herself 
up behind him. She was agile and ac- 
customed to horses, and the thing was 
done ina moment. Then they moved 
off cautiously in the shadow of a hedge 
across the field parallel with the road. 
Not a word was spoken. Once they 
paused in a hollow of darkness made 
by drooping boughs to let a sentinel 
pass down on his beat ; and then crept 
onward to a clump of trees and under- 
brush. Here a man was waiting with 
another horse. There were afew words 
between him and Ruffin, and then the 
latter said over his shoulder: 

“ That horse is for you, Master Nash ; 
get down, I pray you, and mount it.” 

Doris was quick to obey, and in a 
few moments they had left the man 
behind, and were moving silently and 
in single file through the sombre forest. 
It was perchance twenty minutes ere 
they came out upon the road far beyond 
where the last picket was posted. As 
Ruffin checked his horse to let Doris 
come up, he became aware that she 
sat her man’s saddle womanwise. He 
made no comment, but she was con- 
scious of his scrutiny, and was glad of 
the friendly half light to hide the color 
that came into her cheeks, Her em- 
barrassment betrayed itself in the nerv- 
ous tone in which she asked : 

“Whither are we going?” 

“To Maddock’s mill. I can take you 
no farther, for there would be notime left 
for me to return ere the daylight. You 
have friends at the mill who will give you 
shelter.” 
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A new suspicion flashed into her 
mind; she leaned out of the shadow 
between them, and asked doubtfully : 

“Master Henderson, are you running 
any danger for yourself in aiding me ?” 

“Oh, my horse is a good one, and I 
shall be in my tent again ere there is any 
call for me,” he answered indifferently. 

“ But you had orders to deliver me to 
Tryon to-morrow,” she went on with 
increasing alarm. 

“Well, you are not the first prisoner 
who has escaped mysteriously.” 

“ But will you not be censured for it ?”’ 

“ Assuredly.” 

She drew rein suddenly: “I will go 
back and face it out myself rather than 
drag you into trouble.” 

He touched up her horse with his 
whip, laughing as he made evasive an- 
swer: “You are not dragging me into 
trouble. I shall fabricate some plausible 
tale for the Governor’s ear concerning 
how boldly and artfully you made good 
your departure.” 

He knew the delicate danger of his 
position, but put it aside. Except for 
the conversation in the barn, he had 
had no talk with her since that ride from 
the house of the dying widow back in 
March, and he was not sure on what 
ground he stood with her. He knew 
nothing of the details of her break with 
Terry, only the result, which was known 
to everybody. 

The first hour of their journey they 
kept up such a speed that connected 
conversation was not possible ; but by 
and by there was a long hill to climb, 
and they must perforce slacken pace. 
As they toiled slowly upward, he turned 
so as to look at her, and after some re- 
marks as to how she rode her awkward 
saddle, he asked tentatively : 

“ Have you ever forgiven me for the 
unmannerly things I said to you upon 
our last ride?” 

“What unmannerly things, I pray 
you?” 

“Concerning Terry Bryce. It was a 
most brutal thing of me, and I do give 
you my word that I repented it right 
bitterly. I wanted to tell you how 


sorry I was, but it seemed better not to 
open the subject again. I ought to have 
been horsewhipped for my insolence.” 

“ Nay, you but opened my eyes to the 
true state of things; I had been blind 
long enough. Like many another I had 
dreamed my sand-house was a palace of 
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come.” 
and he gathered no further knowledge 
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marble, and the awakening had to 
She spoke without emotion, 


from her face because of the clouding 
The question that burnt his 
lips he would not ask; but presently 
she answered it unawares. 

“T have never spoken of this matter 
to any one save Abner; but you were 
always so hard upon Terry that I would 
like to tell you that he refused the free- 
dom I offered him and begged to hold 
on to his troth to me. He did nothing 
that was out of accord with honor. But 
I had read his heart, and so held to my 
purpose.”’ 

“To be betrothed to one woman and 
fall in love with another is not*the color 
I like to see upon honor,” he said, re- 
sentfully. 

“We cannot always control our affec- 
tions.” 

“That is most true, Doris,” he an- 


swered, his voice softened almost to a 


whisper, “for my love for you has been 
my master these many months.” 

The top of the hill was reached and 
the horses broke into a quick trot; thus 
was she saved the trouble of an answer. 
The anxiety for his safety returned. 
They had taken a short cut unknown to 
Doris. When after a little while, out of 
the darkness ahead, a deep baying an- 
nounced that the miller’s dogs had 
caught the noise of their coming, Doris 
stopped and said: 

“Here you must turn back, Master 
Henderson, for I will no longer jeopar- 
dize your safety. You have been ex- 
ceeding good to me, and I can never 
hope to pay my debt.” 

He got down from his horse and came 
and stood beside her, taking her hand 
in his. “Doris,” he said, gently, “ will 
you not take another tenant into your 
empty heart? I will pay you such ren- 
tal of love as never yet woman received 
of man.” 

“There is no room in my heart to let, 
Master Henderson. My home folk and 
my duties fill all the space.” 

Despite the evenness of her tone, 
there was a harsh sound in the words, 
and immediately she knew it and strove 
to make amends, for she was very grate- 
ful to him for his service that night. 
But he told her, in that terse way he 
had which was so near to brusqueness, 
that he wanted no thanks unless they 
were sweetened with something tender- 
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er. Thus, after further fruitless words, 
they parted, and she held her rein taut 
until the echo of his galloping died into 
silence ; then she turned from the main 
entrance of the mill and went slowly to 
the rear, for she had a purpose in her 
mind, and meant not to arouse the in- 
mates. Explanations would be hard to 
make; and so she went to the shed at 
the rear of the barn, and, leaving her 
horse at a hay-rick, she climbed into one 
of the wide cattle-troughs and was soon 
asleep. But it was a fitful sleep, and 
daylight found her once more upon the 
road. Ere sunrise she had entered her 
father’s fields by a far gate, and so 
gained the barn. Shutting her strange 
horse out of sight in an unused stall, she 
crept up-stairs to Dame Wood’s room, 
and was received with open arms. 

All had gone well with Abner, who 
was sleeping peacefully, and so, having 
satisfied her father’s anxiety, she locked 
herself in her room, for the deception in 
regard to her brother must still be kept 
up that he might be safe from arrest. 
Her room was full of purple shadows 
when she was sufficiently rested to leave 
her bed. 

The next morning all the town knew 
that the battle of the Alamance had been 
fought and Tryon was victorious ; and 
Doris Nash cried out with set teeth that 
God had let a just cause fail. 

It had failed certainly ; and shortly 
after the battle the haughty Governor 
took possession of Hillsboro’, and, open- 
ing court, struck the last blow to the 
rebellion in the public execution of the 
prisoners, whom he adjudged guilty of 
high treason, Thus was closed the chap- 
ter of that first martial resistance to 
English oppression in the colonies; but 
the seal that finished it was red with 
blood that cried aloud for retribution, 
and the dark tragedy of Regulators’ 
Hill lived on in the memory of the 
people. It is one thing to conquer an 
undisciplined army and hang its leaders 
like common felons ; it is another thing 
to stamp out the principles for which 
they contended, if those principles have 
in them the quickening germs of truth. 
There were those who looked upon the 
rising of the Regulators as unwise, and 
even treasonable ; but thousands of eyes 
turned toward that knoll in Hillsboro’ 
town, where the last victims perished, as 
an altar where was offered up a sacrifice 
to liberty. 
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Doris Nash was one of these, and hope 
and comfort were in the thought. Out 
of this some good must come, either 
through the new governor (for Tryon 
was soon gone, and Martin in his place), 
or else in the consolidation of the people 
against the misrule. So she gave up 
hearkening to disputes over public af- 
fairs. She realized her helplessness in 
the matter, and so strove to fill her 
hands with wholesome household tasks. 
Ruffin, who came now and then to the 
house, noticed the growing gravity in 
her manner, but otherwise she was un- 
changed. No harm had come to him 
for the aid he had given her. Of that 
she had made sure long ago, and then 
the subject was dropped between them, 
for she could not bear to speak of 
it. But Dame Wood was exceedingly 
proud of her heroism, even if it had ac- 
complished nothing, and by taking first 
one crony, and then another, into her 
confidence, she soon had it the talk of 
the town. 

Early in the summer Terry and Ag- 
nes were married. Without the least 
show of emotion, Doris read the letter 
describing the wedding, and then quietly 
lighted it at the candle, and watched it 
until it was white ashes. It was Dame 
Wood who told the town gossips what a 
fine wedding it had been, with the new 
governor and his officers as guests. 

Ruffin heard the news with secret de- 
light; but it was not until the earth was 
white with a December snow, that he 
dared say aught of it to Doris ; and, as if 
by some chance, the very next day there 
came the tragic news of Agnes’s death. 
There had been a great ball, and she 
had made herself beautiful once too 
often in her dainty gown, cut to show 
her dimpled shoulders, for the night had 
been wet and raw, and the cold she took 
clung to her until it sapped her strength 
of life. It seemed so impossible that so 
much joyousness had suddenly passed, 
like the cessation of a tune, that Doris 
could not realize it. She had a feeling 
that her grief was unnecessary ; that 
there was some strange mistake ; and, 
perhaps, not until several weeks later, 
when a package came to her from Aunt 
Guion, did she fully believe that her 
sister was no more. In the package 
were the necklace that had been Terry’s 
betrothal gift to each, and a letter writ- 
ten after the young wife knew she was 
to die. It was short, but it told a whole 
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history to the girl who read it with eyes 
tear-brimmed for the first time in many 
months. 

“Take your necklace back again, 
Doris dear,” so the missive ran ; “it has 
brought me little of real happiness. I 
cannot die without telling you that our 
marriage hasturned out a mistake for 
Terry. He deceived himself about his 
feelings forme. It was you whom he 
really loved. I think I guessed this 
a while before our marriage, but I 
would not confess it, so loth was I to 
lose him, so incapable of bearing the 
mortification of having the world know 
I was not the preferred one. I thought 
that when once we were married he 
could not choose but love me. But it 
was not to be. He has been very 
good to me, never by word or sign giv- 
ing me to understand that he regretted 
his choice ; but somehow I have fe/t it 
always, and the knowledge has burned 
and burned. It was the first time my 
power to please ever failed me—and it 
was the time I most desired success ! 
I have sometimes felt that unconscious- 
ly he was comparing me to you with 
your calm way of settling things, and at 
such times I have hated you. But that 
feeling is all gone now, and when I 
think of you it is always with the wish 
that I had been more like you. 

“Tt is very hard to die so young,and I 
cannot bless God for taking me, as the 
minister says I should. I want to live 
so much, so much! To live and keep 
Terry for my own and make him love 
me ; but they tell me it cannot be, that 
my body which I have thought so 
beautiful, must be put away out of sight 
forever. It is terrible, terrible ! 

“In the months to come when he shall 
have out-lived the shock of my—I can- 
not write the dreadful word, but you 
will understand—in that time he will go 
back to you, and you two will be happy 
at last. I have been vain and selfish all 
my life, but now the end has come; 
surely this last act of giving him back 
to you will make some amends. Up in 
heaven God will not let me know that 
he is happier with you than he was 
with me. Good-bye, Doris. Speak of 
me sometimes, that he may not utterly 
forget me. Oh, it is so hard, so bitter 
hard! AGNEs.” 

A pitiful letter it was, blotted and tear- 
stained and evidently written by piece- 
meal; and Doris seemed to feel how 
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feverish was the hand that had held the 
pen. At first the heart-break in the lines, 
the pitifully brave confession of failure 
was all that she saw. Poor Agnes, how 
unfitted by nature or training was she to 
bear such a burden! Was it quite right 
that this had been laid upon her, quite 
just and fair when she had not been fore- 
armed with strength? As well have 
weighted a lark’s wings with a clod of 
earth and then expected it to soar; and 
Doris put her face in the letter and sob- 
bed like achild. All her thought was 
for Agnes ; for her disappointment, her 
bitter grief over the summons that had 
come to her—sorrow for the picture of 
the frivolous, ill-disciplined girl fighting 
out, face to tace with the spectral mes- 
‘senger, the battle with her heart and 
her pride that she might make this last 
confession of failure. It was not until 
re-reading the letter several days later 
that the full realization of the words 
“he will go back to you” came upon her. 

During the spring and summer which 
followed she had her -hands and her 
thoughts filled with her father, whose 
failing health made him as a child to be 
cared for. In her manner was a shade 
more of gravity than of yore, but she 
had ever that same wide, kind smile 
which had unlocked so many hearts and 
brought so many confidences to her 
keeping. In the autumn the old man 
died, and when the spring came she was 
alone in her house with Dame Wood and 
Jane Dunn, for Abner had married and 
set up his own establishment. Lonely 
enough did the home place seem to 
Doris when her hands were emptied of 
their long familiar tasks ; but new du- 
ties Came, and in those days she knew 
that God must have foreseen this blank 
in her life when he put it into her heart 
to take Jane Dunn in her care. 

When the new grass was ‘lecked with 
the prodigal gold of dandelions, and 
robins came back to the blossomed 
orchards to build their fragile castles 
among the young leaves, Terry returned 
from New Berne, and settled again at 
his former business in the town. One 
beautiful afternoon he knocked at Doris’ 
door, and for the first time in more than 
two years they stood face to face. Of 
the two he was the more changed, for 
there were threads of silver through his 
hair, and lines about his mouth which 
only suffering could have drawn. He 
had delayed this meeting, dreading, yet 
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desiring it; but the quiet dignity of her 
manner put him at once at ease. Yet it 
was not until his second visit that he 
found courage to speak of Agnes, and 
both of them had wet cheeks and trem- 
bling voices as the talk went on. After 
that he felt no longer any embarrass- 
ment, and soon he was a constant visitor 
in her house. All his wild ways were 
gone, and in their stead was an earnest 
thoughtftilness that won back his old 
popularity in the town 

Ruffin watched the course of things 
with uneasy jealousy, and found himself 
going from hot to cold as people talked 


-of the likelihood of the old romance be- 


ing renewed. It had been a long while 
since he had talked of love to Doris, 
thinking it best to wait for some sign 
from her. Now he was furious with 
himself for letting time slip by until her 
former lover was free to woo her again. 
But he refused to admit that his cause 
was even yet hopeless, and set about to 
make one more supreme effort to win 
his suit. Yet the days slipped by, and 
he found either no courage or no oppor- 
tunity to say what was in his heart. 
Always was she busy, or else when he 
came some one else was already in the 
parlor or on the porch, and this person 
was usually Terry Bryce. The feeling 
between the two men soon crystallized 
into an open rivalry, in which each hin- 
dered the other, and yet hung back 
himself, Terry in diffidence at asking 
for what he had once foregone, Ruffin 
dreading a fresh repulse. 

The whole town looked on at the 
drama, and questioned with itself as to 
the end. It will be Terry, some said, 
counting upon their fingers the times 
she had been known to change her 
mind, But others put their faith in 
Ruffin, knowing how constancy such as 
his weighs ever with a woman’s heart. 
Doris heard bits of the floating gossip, 
and smiled her wide smile, that was so 
inscrutable, save for its kindness. She 
knew what was coming, knew that her 
life’s choice was soon to be made, and 
often now did Dame Wood find her with 
her hands idle in her lap, while her eyes, 
misty with thought-shadows, were striv- 
ing, perchance, to re-read ‘the past, or 
else to catch some faint glimmering of 
the handwriting on the pages of the 
future. 

It was on an occasion of this kind, 
when she had sat long in a tranced 
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silence, noting nothing that chanced 
about her, that Jane brought her a note 
and amessage. The former said that 
Terry was in the haunt by the lilac 
bushes, and longed to tell her an old 
story all over again ; would she listen? 

“And Master Henderson gave me 
this curious message,” said Jane; “he 
would not sit with Master Bryce under 
the lilacs, but was going to the rose 
arbor at the far side of the garden , and 
he said that if you came to him there 


hall, and even at that distance the 
watcher above could see the color 
dawning in her cheeks. And now she 
is in the porch, and both of those who 
wait outside hold her in full view, and 
two hearts almost cease to beat with 
hope that travails—two hearts keeping 
each a tryst, which for one must be the 
last, for the other eternal. 

Step by step, without any hurry and 
yet without pause, she came from the 
porch to the ground, and here the path 
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you must come to stay forever. Does 
he mean you are to live in the arbor?” 

Doris put the child aside, and rising 
went slowly down the stair, from the 
head of which Dame Wood watched her 
anxiously. ‘Two lovers, and yet not an 
effort at adornment, not a glance at the 
mirror, nor a touch toher hair. On her 
brow was a serenity that comes of a 
fixed purpose. In her eyes were still 
the trailing dream-shadows; but her 
step, elastic and firm, showed no irreso- 
lution. Down the stair and across the 


that had been straight divided—here 
must she make her choice. But there 
Was no wavering, no hesitancy, as with 
shining eyes and parted lips she went 
swiftly to meet the fate that waited for 
her and give her heart away for all of 
earthly time. 

But Dame Wood, from the upper hall, 
could not see whether she took the path 
to the lilacs, or the one that ended under 
the drowsy, sensuous roses rioting over 
the arbor, and filling the air as with the 
breath of Paradise. 
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A GLIMPSE OF A FLORIDA RIVER. 


BY ‘* ANHINGA.”’ 


NE’S first 
experience 
of the pecu- 


liar charms 
of a winter sojourn 
in Florida is apt to 
set one to wonder- 
ing why people 
who can afford to 
travel ever winter 
in the North, 

Florida offers much, and offers it in 
the most acceptable way. Everything 
is semi-tropic, rather than tropic, and 
this is an advantage which the North- 
erner soon learns to appreciate. There 
is a trifle of winter here at times, more 
of a good joke than anything else, to 
one accustomed to New York’s damp 
cold or to New England’s biting atmos- 
phere. The air is sweet and healing, 
and peculiarly beneficial to certain 
weaknesses of the throat and lungs 
which are very common in the North. 
The foliage, and indeed the entire land- 
scape, the lives and methods of the na- 
tives, and many of the wild creatures, 
are interesting for the novelties they 
present, and then there is the sport, 
afield and afloat, in infinite variety. 

The waters literally teem with fish, 
from the grand tarpon down through a 
long list to the humble mullet, useful 
only for bait. Lovers of gun and rifle 
will find bear, deer, wildcats, turkey, 
and quail sufficiently abundant to fur- 

@nish excellent sport, while the waters 
and marshes are frequented by many 
varieties of fowl, some native and others 
which migrate from the North in quest 
of a milder clime. 

The trip may be made expensively or 
cheaply, to suit the purse. If one sticks 
to the popular centers and lives at good 
hotels, the bills will be reasonably high, 
but if one carries a compact outfit and 
goes in for camping and exploring 
waters, he will have more fun and see 
more of the country than the sojourner 
at the hotels, and he will have it all 
very cheaply. 

A brief sketch of my trip last year 
will give an idea of what is to be en- 

‘joyed. Our outfit was severely plain, 
embracing a few cooking utensils, plenty 





of old clothes, a cheap gun and rifle, 
boat, tent, provisions, and a few trifling 
odds and ends fancied by individuals of 
the party. 

We took steamer from New York to 
Jacksonville, then changed to a steamer 
which carried us up the St. John’s River 
as far as Sanford, a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. The weather was 
delightful, and the novel scenery, the 
glimpses of wild life and the queer 
characters seen filled up time most ac- 
ceptably. 

At Sanford we embarked with our 
provisions on our little seventeen-footer, 
and wended our way through the va- 
rious. lagoons and lakes that make up 
the upper part of the St. John’s River, 
until we reached Salt Lake, a body of 
water as briny.as the ocean. We chose 
this route on account of the excellent 
black bass fishing, plover and duck 
shooting ; and from there one of our 
party made a trip overland to Titus- 
ville, on the Indian River, a distance of 
ten miles, for mail matter and sundries. 
From Salt Lake we continued south on 
the St. John’s, intending to cross coun- 
try at Rock Ledge, where the overland 
trip would be much reduced; but we 
found the water so low and encountered 
such quantities of water-lettuce that we 
were unable to proceed without great 
difficulty ; we then decided to return to 
Salt Lake and travel overland to Titus- 
ville, as we were anxious to reach the 
Indian River. 

In a little cabin by the lake lived a 
“Cracker,” who informed us that he 
made a business of transporting parties 
from the lake to the river, but he only 
shipped our boat and baggage, and we 
had to walk the ten miles. To one who 
has traveled through Florida, the name 
“Cracker ” will call up various recollec- 
tions, no doubt ; that is, if all Crackers 
look alike. To us, he appeared to be an 
ossified, dried-up-looking specimen of 
humanity, driving a mule in an equally 
flourishing condition, save that he was 
blind of one eye. The animal, the mule, 
was attached to presumably a sort of a 
“get-there affair if you can,” consist- 
ing of a pole supported by two axles, 
mounted on four rickety wheels. But 
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we finally got started, and we plodded 
through a loose, sandy road, trying to 
elicit a fund of information from the 
Cracker, but receiving very littlereward 
for our endeavors, as his store of know]l- 
edge consisted of affairs extremely local, 
covering only the distance between 
Salt Lake and Titusville. 

About Titusville the country pre- 
sented sorrowful evidence of the great 
orange freeze, and everything seemed 
desolate. Many houses had been aban- 
doned without any seeming prepara- 
tion for a long stay. In one we found 
a piano, and dishes and all necessary 
things for our use were found in almost 
every house we chose to make our stop- 
ping place. We passed across this flat, 
sandy country, the vegetation being 
mostly palmettos, pines and _ tropical 
shrubbery, until we reached the Indian 
River, where we dismissed our courier. 

We soon made a comfortable camp, 
and were then ready for some sport with 
the sea trout, of which we had heard so 
much. The water all about was shal- 
low, perhaps averaging four feet in 
depth, with a smooth bottom of hard 
white sand. Fish of several varieties 
were plainly visible as they moved to 
and fro, and an occasional heavy splash 
and a series of broadening circles upon 
the waveless surface told where some 
big fellow was feeding. Small mullet 
swarmed everywhere, traveling in 
schools, and every now and then mak- 
ing frantic rushes to escape some larger 
foe. Sea trout are taken almost en- 
tirely with the mullet, which is the 
preferred food of the game fish, 

A mullet about six inches long is the 
proper size for bait for catching sea 
trout, and it seems to be the only bait 
for all game fish in the Indian River. 
It is hooked through the back, cast 
about forty feet with a switch of the 
rod, where it rests on the hard, sandy 
bottom and is seen by the trout. The rest 
of the fun is for the fisherman to find out. 

The mullet is caught by means of a 
circular cast net. This net is perfectly 
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circular in shape, having heavy weights 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg attached 
to the outer circumference, with a series 
of strings running from the outer edge 
ending in one heavy cord which runs 
through a hole in the center of the net. 
This cord is fastened around the wrist ; 
the net is then thrown in such a manner 
as to fall flat on the water, the weight 
causing it to sink immediately around 
the border, and the string being drawn 
in quickly closes the net, like a pocket, 
and you have your mullet in plenty. 

When a sea trout takes the bait there 
is no nonsense about his methods. He 
fights hard and fights fast, sometimes 
leaping like the black bass. While his 
resistance may not be so exciting or so 
enduring as that of the best fish of colder 
Northern waters, it is quite sufficient to 
command the respect of experienced 
anglers. Upon proper tackle he will af- 
ford fine sport. 

The sea trout is almost identical with 
our Northern weakfish, with the excep- 
tion of the markings. It has been said 
that the weakfish change to sea trout 
when they reach the Southern waters, 
but that is a matter of speculation. 

For a couple of days our sport, pre- 
sumably owing to our inexperience, was 
only fair, but after that an old darky 
happened along, and he, like many of 
his race, was a born fisherman. He 
knew exactly where fo go and just what 
to do, and under his instructions we 
performed famously, and killed all the 
fine fish we could possibly use. 

Perfect weather, lively sport day after 
day and sound sleep at night soon 
convinced us that at last we had found 
what we had vainly searched for in past 
years. Something in the air soothes 
one’s nerves until a genuine rest is as- 
sured. There is something in the air, 
too, which encourages a delicious idle- 
ness. Indeed, so potent is this, that when 
we came to pack up for the return trip 
one of the party declared that we had be- 
come every bit as lazy as our old darky, 
and he was as lazy as a dead man. 














THE OVERHAULING OF A YACHT. 


BY A. J. KENEALY.* 


ELOW there, you sleep- 
B ers! Do you hear the 

news? It’s the month 
of March, and time for 
all good yachtsmen to 
bear a hand and get 
their craft overhauled 
in readiness for the sea- 
son’s conquests. The 
sun is far north now, and 
no New Jersey weather 
prophet has predicted a 
blizzard ; so, boys, turn 
out of your bunks and 
hammocks, show a leg 
or a purser’s stocking, 
and gird your loins well 
for the most delightful 
occupation a yachtsman has—that of 
fitting out his own little racer or cruiser, 
and getting everything alow and aloft 
shipshape and Bristol fashion for future 
emulous contests, or for exhilarating 
and healthful pleasure trips. 

About the middle of March, in these 
latitudes, we generally are blessed with 
ideal sailing breezes, a trifle blustering 
and boisterous, perhaps, when the merry 
music of the stiff nor’wester pipes 
through the rigging, but nevertheless 
vastly enjoyable to the ardent amateur 
who grasps the tiller of his stanch, 
shippie and fearlessly luffs up to the 
strident puffs, knowing that he has a 
stout hull beneath him, and that sails 
and gear are of trusty strength. 

It is all very well for the steam- 
yachtsmen and such like marine Sybar- 
ites to wait for the hot days ye to 
arrive before ordering their floating 
palaces to go into commission, but he 
who depends upon sails can ill afford to 
allow all the glorious winds of the fresh 
and fragrant springtime to blow them- 
selves to waste in such reckless, feck- 
less fashion. There may be a chilly 
sting or bite in the spray that breaks on 
the weather bow in a silver shower and 
smites the helmsman mercilessly in the 
face, but there is invigorating ozone in 
wind and water, and a glow of triumph 
after a successful battle with breeze 
and billow. 








It is prudent, too, to fit out early and 
lay up late, for life, alas! is brief, and it 
behooves us, my boating brethren, to 
enjoy as many brave sailing days as 
possible ere we make our final voyage 
across the Styx, with grim Charon, the 
ferryman, taking his perennial trick at 
the tiller, while his pets, the frogs, 
plash and play and croak in his muddy 
wake. 

I sincerely hope that all yacht owners 
will find that their craft have withstood 
the stress and strain of the inclement 
winter in good shape. I take it for 
granted that wherever possible the boat 
when she went out of commission was 
hauled out of the water. Iam aware 
that the expense of hauling out large 
vessels is so great that owners do not 
care to incur the cost; but this does not 
apply to small craft, which should always 
be beached for the winter months, and 
after being dismantled and cleared of 
everything movable, should be carefully 
protected with canvas coverings from 
rain and snow, all her gear being dried, 
labeléd and stored in some well-venti- 
lated place where mildew cannot attack 
the sails or dampness rot the ropes and 
corrode the fittings. Unless skill and 
judgment are used in the laying up of a 
pleasure craft, she is bound to shrink in 
value and her life to be shortened. I 
trust that all of my readers will find 
their yachts in good condition when they 
remove the swaddling cloths which have 
enveloped them since last fall. 

If the yacht is a small one—a knock- 
about or a 30-footer—and she has win- 
tered afloat, the first thing is to haul 
her out and prepare to clean her hull of 
barnacles and grass, of which a goodly 
crop is sure to have grown on her below 
the water-line. Start in with scrubbing 
brushes, sand and canvas and use plenty 
of elbow grease until she is thoroughly 
cleaned and all rough places smoothed 
with pumice stone. Use plenty of fresh 
water, with a flannel cloth as a final 
application to her hull. Then leave her 
until she is thoroughly dry. Carefully 
examine her seams for leaks, calking 
where necessary. 





*“ Boat Sailing—Fair Weather and Foul;” by the author of this article, contains further information about 


the fitting-out and equipment of yachts, with certain hints and * 


characterized as invaluable. Published by OUTING. 


wrinkles” which practical men have 
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When your boat is out of water open 
her wide to the fresh air. Rig upa 
windsail, and let the healthful breezes 
circulate through her interior. If she 
has hatches or skylights, lift them off; 
if portholes, unscrew them and give the 
wind a chance to blow all close impuri- 
ties away. Rig the pump and relieve 
her of all malodorous bilge water, the 
most nauseating and offensive evil that 
is met with by mariners. Take up the 
cabin flooring. If the ballast consists of 
pig iron, rout it out, clean off the rust, 
and before replacing give it a good coat 
of coal tar, applied hot. Clean the 
limbers and flush them with plenty of 
water, using 2 bristly broom to remove 
the dirt. Splash ‘he water about lavishly, 
and then pump it out dry. If there 
happens to be a cooking stove below, 
as there generally is in a vessel of any 
size, light a roaring fire and do your 
best to kill all fungoid germs or spores 
that may have gathered in damp places 
during the winter. Examine the ceil- 
ing for leaks. 

Should, through imprudent oversight, 
any bedding, matting, carpet, or cloth- 
ing, have been left in the boat since last 
season, take them out and have them 
cleansed and dried. If mold and mil- 
dew have attacked them, destroy with- 
out compunction, and resolve to take 
better care next time. 

After thoroughly cleansing the craft 
inside from the eyes of her to right aft 
with soap and hot water, you can paint 
her cabin, if you deem she needs it, 
using enamel paint if you are willing 
to go to a little extra expense, or, at any 
rate, if not, using a generous quantity 
of spar varnish with the oil and dryers 
you mix your white lead with. This 
dries good and hard and is easily 
cleansed with warm water, soap and a 
sponge, and is far more durable and 
satisfactory than paint mixed in the 
ordinary manner. Two coats should be 
given. 

The next process is to clean the deck 
of the coat of varnish with which it was 
doubtless covered when the yacht was 
prepared for the winter. To accomplish 
this in the most efficacious manner, pro- 
cure from aship chandler a sufficient 
quantity of one of the many prepara- 
tions of caustic soda, with which the 
market is well equipped. Dissolve it in 
an iron bucket in hot water, mixing it 
strong enough to act as a powerful de- 
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tergent. These preparations vary in 
power, so it will be well to experiment 
on a section of the deck: with a sample 
and then add more soda or more water 
as required. 

After sundown apply plentifully to 
the deck with a mop, rubbing the mix- 
ture well into the planks. Next morning 
before sunrise arm yourself with a good 
hard deck-scrubber, and set to work in 
earnest, using plenty of hot water and 
scrubbing the deck planks (fore and 
aft, mind you, always, and never athwart- 
ship) until every particle of the old 
varnish and every speck and stain is re- 
moved. Ifthe detergent is allowed to 
remain on the deck while the sun is 
shining, it is bound to eat into the planks 
and burn them. 

There are in the market several ex- 
cellent compositions for coating the 
hulls of vessels below the water-line. 
If you do not care to try one of the 
many patent mixtures, a good paint can 
be made for the purpose from the fol- 
lowing recipe: Take one pound of red 
lead, four ounces of copper bronze 
powder, the same weights of arsenic, 
chrome yellow and paris blue, one pint 
of dryers, one pint of boiled linseed 
oil and one pint of copal varnish. Mix 
thoroughly and strain. If too thick, add 
more varnish. Choose a clear, dry day, 
and apply the paint. It will dry a rich 
copper color. Give two or three coats 
according to your judgment. 

If you desire to paint your boat white 
above the water-line, use pure white 
lead, reduced to the proper consistency 
with equal parts of raw and boiled 
linseed oil, copal varnish and a dash of 
dryers. The tint may be made much 
richer by the addition of a few drops of 
blue paint ; some painters use black for 
this purpose, but in my opinion it gives 
a ghastly hue by no means pleasing. 

Black topsides are not fashionable 
nowadays, but in. case any yachtsman 
desires to paint his craft in such a 
somber shade let him take six pounds of 
best black paint and one pound of dark 
blue paint, thinning with oil, varnish and 
dryers in the proportions recommended 
above. 

Personally, I prefer to varnish the 
deck of a small craft, though I am quite 
willing to acknowledge the superior 
beauty of a spotless deck white as a 
hound’s tooth. The friends of a yachts- 
man often wear boots with ugly nails in 
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them, both on soles and heels, and these 
are apt to play havoc with the spick and 
span appearance of a deck innocent of 
varnish. After cleaning the decks thor- 
oughly let them dry well. Wait fora 
sunny morning and a_ northwesterly 
wind, when the air is comparatively free 
from moisture. Get your can of spar 
varnish out, and after sweeping the 
decks and dusting them thoroughly with 
a feather-duster, apply with a regular 
varnish brush of convenient size. It is 
advisable to pour out the varnish into a 
shallow jar, a marmalade pot for in- 
stance, in small quantities as required, 
as varnish loses its virtue rapidly by ex- 
posure to sun and air. It is expedient, 
therefore, that the varnish can, or bottle, 
should never be left uncorked. The 
varnishing process should not be under- 
taken until the last thing, after the boat 
has been cleaned and painted inside and 
out, spars and blocks scraped and pol- 
ished, standing rigging set up, running 
rigging rove and sails bent. Two thin 
coats of varnish will be ample for the 
decks and spars, as well as all the hard- 
wood fittings and trimmings of the yacht 
inside and out. 

Should the varnish be too thick to 
flow freely from the brush, don’ thin it 
with oil or spirits of turpentine unless 
you wish to dim its luster and deprive 
it of much of its preservative quality. 
Simply place the varnish can in a bucket 
of hot water, and let it remain there 
until it gets warm, when you will ex- 
perience no difficulty in applying it to 
advantage. Another hint worth taking 
is never to buy cheap and inferior var- 
nish. The best is none too good. 

These suggestions may appear super- 
fluous to a professional yachtsman, who, 
if he happens to read this yarn, might 
feel tempted to observe: ‘“‘ Why, every 
darned chump knows that!” Asa mat- 
ter of fact, amateurs asa rule are not 
familiar with these little “wrinkles,” 
which are in many cases tricks of the 
trade. This yarn is spun for amateurs 
only, and not for the edification or instruc- 
tion of veteran professionals. About half 
acentury ago, when I first became a boat 
owner, I should have been delighted to 
get the fruits of a practical man’s ripe 
experience for the small sum of twenty- 
five cents, but OuTING was not thought 
of then, or I might have been many dol- 
lars in pocket so far as my boating ex- 
penses were concerned. 
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Fashionable craft with spoon bows 
and long overhangs forward have abol- 
ished the long bowsprits and simplified 
the head gear. The short bowsprit is 
secured with a steel bobstay extending 
from the stem to the cranze iron on the 
bowsprit, the bobstay being set up taut 
with.a turnbuckle of galvanized iron. 
The bowsprit shrouds are of steel wire 
also set up by turnbuckles, 

The polemast has also done away with 
all the topmast gear, the mast being se- 
cured by a forestay which sets upto the 
stem head and by one or sometimes two 
shrouds on each side set up by turn- 
buckles, The days of deadeyes and 
lanyards and of reefing bowsprits are 
departed. A sailor to be quite down-to- 
date should combine with his nautical 
knowledge some of the art of the 
blacksmith. Strength and lightness and 
handiness are the watchwords of to-day, 
and with modern methods the gear of a 
small craft is so simple that it takes lit- 
tle time to rig: her. 

I suppose I may take it for granted 
that all the running rigging was neatly 
coiled up and labeled and stored ashore 
when you went out of commission last 
fall. I know many smart young yachts- 
men who while away many a long win- 
ter evening with pleasure and profit 
overhauling sheets and halyards, strop- 
ping blocks, varnishing them, splicing, 
serving and generally repairing all of 
the running gear that needs attention, 
making manropes, scraping and polish- 
ing the gangway ladder, the tiller, etc., 
and in other ways preparing for their 
summer’s amusement. The study of 
navigation, the rule of the road at sea, 
the coast pilot, the learning of marlin- 
spike seamanship and a rudimentary 
knowledge of the use of the palm and 
needle, so that if a sail should need 
some simple repairs they may be made 
without loss of time and without seek- 
ing aid from a sailmaker—all these the 
amateur will find useful. It is aston- 
ishing how much one can learn in one 
winter if he devotes only an hour a night 
to the acquirement of nautical lore. 

But supposing that his running gear 
has not been touched since it was un- 
rove, it will take only a short time to 
get it in tip-top order, and the work may 
be done in the evening when it is too 
dark to potter about the yacht. 

While you are about it you may as 
well make a thorough job of this fitting 
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out. Shin up the mast and make a tail- 
block fast to the masthead as high as 
possible, reeving a gantline through it 
so that you may sit in a boatswain’s 
chair or in a bowline while you survey 
the stick. If the collars of the shrouds 
or forestay show any sign of chafe, they 
must come down and be served over 
again with spun yarn or covered with 
canvas sewn on with a palm and needle, 
using plenty of lead colored paint in the 
process to prevent rust. Examine the 
masthead carefully for weak parts, which 
generally are to be found in the wake 
of the rigging. If rot and signs of 
serious strains are met with, it is evident 
that a new mast is needed. Longitudi- 
nal cracks may be disregarded unless 
they are glaringly apparent, but trans- 
verse cracks should be viewed with 
suspicion. 

If, after close inspection, you conclude 
that the mast is good enough to stand, 
you may as well begin to scrape it, 
engaging your chum to lower you down 
by your gantline. After scraping, use 
sandpaper until it is polished smooth. 
Then give it a couple of coats of spar 
varnish. If the boat has a bowsprit, 
treat it in the same way. If.she carries 
a topmast, scrape and varnish it and the 
boom, gaff, spinnaker-boom, boathook 
and the oars of your dinghy as well as 
all blocks ashore, wherever convenient. 

Next set up your rigging good and 
taut, taking care to stay the mast per- 
fectly plumb—no rake aft or forward. 
If you carry a topmast, send it up and 
stay it inthe usual way. Get your boom 
in position by means of the gooseneck 
and the crotch;reeve your topping-Irft 
and hook it on to its place at the end of 
the boom. Get the gaff in place, hook 
on the throat and peak halyards, and 
there you are all ready to bend sails. 

It is imperative that your vessel, 
whether she be a cruiser pure and 
simple or a racer, should have a well, 
cut suit of sails. If it is your intention 
to treat her to the luxury of a brand 
new suit, I hope that you placed your 
order with a responsible sailmaker 
weeks ago. The winter is the correct 
time to have your sails made, when the 
knights of the palm and needle are not 
so apt to be rushed. 

Yacht owners have the habit of pro- 
crastinating where sails are concerned, 
and postpone their orders for new can- 
vas to the very last moment. This 
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causes such a hurry in the loft that large 
orders are apt to receive the first and 
best attention of the sailmaker, while 
the owner of a moderate-sized vessel 
has to wait the foreman’s convenience; 
whereas, if an order is placed before, 
say, Christmas, one of the firm is as 
likely as not to give the matter his per- 
sonal attention, measure your craft 
himself, and let the cut and the sit of 
the sails have the benefit of his own 
supervision. It is also a fact that the 
sailmaking firms make it a point to 
keep their best men at work all the year 
round, while the mere ordinary work- 
men are “laid off” when the season 
closes. The consequence is that the 
yachtsman who orders his sails in good 
time has the advantage of the most 
skillful craftsmen in the market, and he 
is likely, too, to have better prices 
quoted him than in the rush of the 
season, when all hands are hard at it. 
Therefore, my advice is to take early 
action and win the best results at the 
most favorable figure. 

It was always my custom, before un- 
bending my yacht’s sails preparatory to 
going out of commission, to summon 
my sailmaker aboard and take him for 
a short trip; pointing out what I con- 
sidered to be the defects in the muslin 
and listening to his suggestions for their 
remedy. He would make notes in his 
memorandum-book and inscribe certain 
hieroglyphic marks on the sails them- 
selves. When the canvas was unbent 
he would send for it, make the repairs 
and alterations at his leisure and store 
the sails for me until the spring, when 
I would find them in perfect condition 
for setting. All this was done for mod- 
erate compensation, considering the 
excellence of the workmanship. 

The importance of a well-cut and 
well-sitting suit of sails cannot be over- 
estimated. No matter how well the 
naval architect may have executed his 
work in the design of a vessel’s hull, if 
the sailmaker has failed in his task, suc- 
cess in racing isan impossibility. You 
might just as well expect a fast homing 
pigeon to attain his normal speed with 
a crippled wing as a yacht to win a cup 
hampered by sails of poor material and 
faulty construction. 

If low-grade material is used, despite 
the best efforts of the scientific sail- 
maker, the sails are sure to be unsatis- 
factory. The climate on the Atlantic 
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coast is peculiarly trying even to the 
finest grades of cotton duck, which is 
assuredly the best fabric known that can 
be used for the purpose of the sail- 
maker. The hot and arid westerly 
winds dry out the sails so that they be- 
come soft and open, causing them to 
stretch abnormally and to get full of 
what are technically termed “hard 
places.” The wind shifts to the east- 
ward, a damp, moist quarter, and the re- 
sult is a severe shrinking, which, in 
conjunction with the previous violent 
stretching, is enough to play havoc with 
the best and closest woven material, no 
matter how scientifically designed and 
constructed. You can imagine how a 
suit of sails of cheap and common duck, 
botched by some ordinary tentmaker, 
would be likely to behave under such 
circumstances. 

My advice is to order your sails of 
a reputable firm of experience, have 
them made of the best material, and 
take care that they are bent by a man of 
judgment and skill and not by some 
habitué of a hay-mow or a pig-drover 
fresh from the farm, I have knowna 
suit of sails that cost several hundred 
dollars irretrievably ruined by being 
overstretched in the first instance by a 
sailing-master ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of his calling. 

A well-known sailmaker, who has 
made sails for some of the crack racing 
yachts of America, gives the following 
admirable instructions for setting the 
sails of a 4o-foot single-sticker: Cast 
off the tyers from the mainsail; hook 
on the peak halyards; see that the gaff 
goes up between the topping-lifts as 
you hoist upon the throat and peak hal- 
yards ; hoist up on the throat until the 
luff-rope is straight ; if the sail has a 
slide on the boom, haul out on it till the 
canvas is just straight and smooth on 
the foot ; too hard a pull will throw a 
heavy strain on the diagonal, from the 
end of the boom to the jaws of the gaff, 
giving a bad after leech when the peak 
is swayed up; next sway up the luff 
pretty taut; it is not necessary to top 
the boom up to too great an angle out 
of the crotch ; man the peak halyards 
and hoist on them until the after leech 
is so lifted that it spreads and stretches 
every square inch of the after angle of 
the sail; as soon as the peak begins to 
lift the outer end of the boom, the main- 
sheet should be made fast (unless the 
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boom extends so far over the taffrail 
that it would bring an undue leverage 
on the boom and spring it to breaking); 
now sweat up the peak halyards until 
the stretch is entirely taken out of the 
halyard canvas; if the peak is hoisted 
beyond its proper angle, it puts an undue 
strain on the diagonal, from the end of 
the gaff to the center of effort of the 
sail, the consequence being a nasty gut- 
ter just inside the leech, which gives 
rise to the groundless complaint that 
there is a tight cloth inside the after 
leech. It should be remembered that 
the trouble lies in stretching the head 
and foot of the sail too taut, and over- 
setting the peak. 

These instructions are so clear as to 
be intelligible to the merest tyro, and 
should be followed out on all occasions. 
A good mainsail costs a large sum, and 
there is no reason why it should be 
ruined by neglect of proper precau- 
tions. 

In setting a‘thimble-headed jib-top- 
sail hoist away on the halyards, then 
bowse the tack down with a purchase, 
then sheet it out to the gaff end so that 
there shall be an exact and even strain 
on both foot and leech, 

The proper angle of the jib-sheet de- 
pends entirely on the position its clew 
occupies in relation to the stay. It 
should always hold the foot of the sail 
alittle more than it does the after leech, 
so as to allow the proper flow, which is 
so effective as well as so beautiful. 

If you determine that the craft’s old 
suit is good enough for another year, 
overhaul it for holes. Perhaps the sails 
have been stowed away where rats or 
mice have had free access to them. If 
so, they will need repairs. If they were 
rolled up damp, or stored in a damp 
place, they will probably be badly mil- 
dewed. The unsightly stains of mildew 
can be partially removed by scrubbing 
the sail on both sides with fresh water 
and soap, and afterward rubbing whit- 
ing over it and leaving it to dry and 
bleach in the sun. 

If the sails are discolored, they may 
be improved by laying them on a plot 
of clean sand, scrubbing them on both 
sides with sea-water and salt-water soap, 
and afterward sprinkling them with 
salt-water in which whiting is dissolved 
until it looks like milk. Let them bleach 
in the sun until one side is quite dry, 
and then turn them over. 
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To prevent mildew from spoiling the 
sails, keep them dry and well ventilated. 
If a sail is furled when damp, the inner 
folds will mildew. Always roll up a wet 
sail loosely, and shake it out and dry it 
the first chance you get; in any case 
open it out and give it air, even if rain 
continues to fall. Remember that new 
sails will mildew very quickly because 
of the “dressing” in the duck, which 
sets up a fungoid growth or fermenta- 
tion. For these reasons don’t depend 
too much on your watertight sail-cov- 
ers, but give your canvas frequent air 
and sun baths if you wish your “ white 
wings” to remain things of beauty. 

The same attention to the sails to 
avoid mildew should be given to the hull 
to prevent dry rot, which is quite as fre- 
quently caused by the lack of ventila- 
tion as by the use of unseasoned timber 
in the construction of a vessel. 

The principal labor of fitting out has 
been described, but the cabin is yet to 
be fixed up for occupation, and stores 
taken aboard for the opening cruise. It 
is well to have a list prepared of the 
actual. necessities in the way of sup- 
plies that must not be left ashore when 
you get under way. Here are a few 
things that cannot be dispensed with : 
Anchor and chain, small kedge anchor, 
tow-rope, life-buoy, side-lights, anchor 
light, oil and wicks, bell, foghorn, com- 
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pass with binnacle, hand lead, chart of 
waters you intend to navigate, dinghy, 
either on board or towing astern, prop- 
erly fitted with oars, boathook, row- 
locks and plug, all secured by lashings. 
A good supply of fresh water should be 
taken along, and a stock of provisions 
suitable to the tastes of the skipper and 
his guests. An awning for the cockpit 
may prove a great comfort both in hot 
and rainy weather, when becalmed or at 
anchor. 

I recommend that a storm trysail, a 
storm jib and a drogue, or sea-anchor, 
form part of the yacht’s equipment, and ° 
that they be stowed away in some place 
convenient for instant use. Perhaps 
they may never be needed, but it is 
often the unforeseen that happens, and 
in this world of uncertainty it is best to 
be always ready for an emergency. 

Thus prepared the yachtsman may 
safely venture for a cruise, selecting 
those waters with which he is most fa- 
miliar or most anxious to explore. He 
will find April an ideal month for yacht- 
ing, and if he puts in his time to the best 
advantage he will have his craft “tuned 
up” to racing pitch, his amateur crew so 
admirably drilled and disciplined,and his 
sails and gear in such capital shape that, 
if there is really any speed in the craft 
at all, prizes should be the inevitable 
reward of his skill and his enterprise. 


ALONE AND AWHEEL, FROM 
CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY MARGERET. VALENTINE LE LONG. 


° 


Y kindly hosts at Cazoni’s Ranch 

M would not hear of my depart- 

ure, though after a hearty break- 

fast of bacon, coffee, and bread, 

I was ready for another start. I must 

have a longer rest. I must see them 

brand the calves, and Gus was going to 

“bust a bronco.” I drew the line at 

branding calves, but I was willing to 
see the bronco “ busted.” 

Gus went to catch the bronco, and 
Anna and I to sympathize with the 
calves, though I did most of the sympa- 
thizing, Anna considering it proper and 
natural to brand calves. With a whoop 
and a bang, down the canyon came Gus 
and the bronco, or, rather, the bronco 


(Concluded from February.) 


and Gus, The bronco was in the lead, 
and Gus was dangling along behind at 
the end of the lariat. “Head her off !” 
he yelled. But that wasn’t my day for 
heading off broncos, and I made quick 
time to the top of the fence. When I 
had time to look again, the bronco was 
down on her knees, with one end of a 
lariat around her fore-foot, and Anna 
winding the other end around a post. 
It is one thing to catch a bronco, an- 
other thing to get the saddle on; still 
another to get on yourself, and, above 
all else, to stay on. 


The saddle was finally on. So was 


the boy; though he must have got on 
while I winked, for I didn’t see him do 
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it. In and out among rocks and stumps 
went boy and bronco, Sometimes he 
was on her neck, sometimes on her 
flanks, but he was always on. 

I sat on the top of a tall rail fence, 
and didn’t feel any too safe then. The 
bronco tried all the usual bronco tricks 
(and their name is legion) to unseat 
her rider. She bucked, and the sharp 
rowels of the spurs dug her sides till 
the blood dripped. She tried to run, 
and the cruel Spanish bit gripped her 
throat. She rolled, and both spur and 
bit tortured her. 

At last she rolled over on her side. 





TRAMPS ABROAD OF THE WEARY WILLIE TYPE. 


“Now,” panted the triumphant boy, 
“she’s busted.” 

“What’s the use talkin’ like that,” 
said Anna; “she’s a sorrel; she won't 
stay busted.” 

I climbed down on the other side of 
the fence, and proceeded to get my own 
bronco ready for a start. 

Anna, upon a nervous little bay mare, 
which she assured me she had “ busted,” 
accompanied me several miles. 

If there is a worse piece of road any- 
where than the fifteen miles from Ca- 
zoni’s Ranch to Laramie, a merciful 
Providence has never permitted me to 
strike it. 

Five miles up, up to the top of Devil’s 


Hill; five miles down, down through 

,;the Devil’s Pass, where the wind blows 
like a blast from the furnace of Hades ; 
five miles of sand, sage-brush, and mos- 
quitoes, and then Laramie. 

A day’s rest, and then, not profiting 
by my recent experience, I took another 
short cut. By this time I had developed 
a positive mania for getting on the wrong 
road, so I made inquiries of all the 
cyclers and old pioneers in Laramie, 
wrote down their directions, drew maps 
of the country, and then took the wrong 
road, It landed me on the banks of an 
alkali lake, and ended there. I scram- 


bled around through the sage-brush, to 
see if it came out anywhere on the other 
side, but could find no trace of it. Re- 
membering the old proverb about all 
things coming to one who waits, I sat 
down and waited. A man in a wagon 
came to me. I asked him where the 
road had gone. He replied that I was 
standing in the middle of it. After con- 
siderable argument, he acknowledged 
that it wasn’t “any great shakes of a 
road, nohow,” and kindly helped me 
into the wagon and took me back to the 
top of the hill, where I could see the 
other road about two miles away. Hav- 
ing implicit confidence in the puncture- 
proof qualities of my tires, I cut across 
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lots through the cactus and sand, and 
reached Fee’s Ranch in time for dinner. 
The dinner problem is a serious one in 
Wyoming, where the houses are twenty 
miles apart and the roads don’t permit 
scorching. 

All through Nebraska and Wyoming 
I had been entertained with lurid tales 
of people being chased by wild cattle, 
but as I had never been able to meet 
anyone who had been chased—it was 
always some friend or neighbor — I 
hadn’t taken much stock in the stories. 
I had passed through herd after herd, 
and they had always fled away bellow- 
ing at sight of me. But this was my un- 
lucky day. 

I had just waded through half a mile of 
marsh, and was toiling up a long, steep 
grade, when I saw a large herd scattered 
along and across my road. Instead of 
running at sight of me, they began to 
round up. This looked serious, and I 
paused very suddenly for reflection. 
All the advice I had received on the 
cattle question was, never to run away 
from them, but to go forward shouting 
and waving your arms. This sounds 
very simple sitting safely at home with 
your cattle before you in the form of 
roast beef. It is a very different thing 
when facing a pawing, bellowing herd 
of cattle in the middle of a Wyoming 
cattle range, your knees knocking to- 
gether, and your heart making quick 
trips from your head to your heels and 
back again; every nerve tingling with 
a wild desire to run and no place to run 
to. Not a tree, a bush, a rock, or even 
a telegraph-pole. 

Anyhow, this seemed to be a time for 
action, so, forgetting my fear of the 
pistol in my greater fear of the cattle, 
which by this time were coming toward 
me with heads down and tails up, I shut 
my eyes and let them have five shots as 
fast as I could pull the trigger. How 
weak and pitiful those shots sounded. I 
longed for a cannon, a Krupp gun, any- 
thing that would make a terrible noise. 

But my little pop-gun had done some 
execution, for the herd was once more 
running in circles, but further up the 
hill. 

Scattering handkerchief, curl-papers, 
and powder-box to the winds to get at 
the cartridges in the bottom of my cha- 
telaine bag, I loaded as I ran, and fired 
a couple more shots. Away the cattle 
went over the hill out of sight, and I 
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hunted up my hand-glass and sat down 
to see if my hair had turned gray. 

After this experience I began to yell 
like a Comanche Indian, and shoot at 
sight of a herd of cattle, and the next 
day stampeded all those grazing in 
Rattlesnake Pass. 

Starting from Rochdale the next 
morning, all went well for a few miles ; 
then I ran into a Wyoming thunder- 
storm, or it ran into me. The black 
clouds began piling up on three sides of 
me in a way that was beautiful, grand, 
awe-inspiring, but not encouraging to a 
lone woman without an umbrella. 

Then the lightning began to flash, 
and there wasn’t a place to hide my 
head. Great, bold, black mountains 
loomed above me on all sides, but they 
were as bald as the heads in the front 
rows in the orchestra. At every flash 
of lightning I put on a little extra 
speed, but seemed to make about as 
much headway as one does in a night- 
mare. 

A prairie dog peeped out of its hole 
and barked, and a snake crawled across 
my path. This was encouraging, for it 
showed that I was not the only living 
thing in this world of whirling clouds 
and darting lightning. 

They have a queer way in Wyoming 
of tucking their houses in out-of-the- 
way places, and I had nearly fallen 
upon the roof of Pullman’s Ranch at 
Medicine Bow Crossing before I saw it. 

I was none too soon, for the big rain 
drops were playing a tattoo on my hat 
brim as I reached the door. I stayed 
here for dinner, and waited till the 
storm had drifted away north. 

I knew it was impossible for me to 
reach Fort Steele before night, but I 
was told there were a number of ranches 
fifteen miles beyond, on the other side 
of Rattlesnake Pass. The fifteen miles 
had stretched into twenty-two before I 
saw a house. I had to take off my shoes 
and stockings three times in less than a 
mile to wade Rattlesnake Creek; so I 
was cold, tired, and in a very bad tem- 
per when I came suddenly out of the 
pass upon the plain and saw six ranches. 

One of the most annoying things 
about Wyoming is the deceptive dis- 
tances. I rode and rode, and walked 
and pushed my wheel through the sand, 
and those ranches seemed as far away 
as ever. The sun was going down when 


I reached the first one, only to find it 
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‘deserted. On again to the next. De- 
serted also. “Three times and out” I 
thought as I started for the third. Here 
I was more fortunate. I had struck 
the Pass Creek sheep ranch, owned by a 
Boston syndicate. Here I was royally 
entertained, and the next morning taken 
in a wagon seven miles on my way to 
Fort Steele, because Pass Creek was too 
high for me to ford. At Fort Steele the 
wagon bridge had been swept away by 
high water, so I had to cross the Platte 
River on the railroad bridge. When I 
got over I sat down and watched the 
world whirl. 

Here is 
the begin- 
ning of the 
Red Desert. 
I rode the 
railroad 
track most of 
the way, for 
the road is 
sandy and 
indistinct. 
To get lost 
on the Red 
Desert is al- 
most certain 
death, and I 
preferred to 
take the 
chance of 
being scoop- 
ed up by a 
passingtrain, 

To look at 
the map of 
Wyoming, 
one would 
think ita 
thickly-set- 
tled country. 
Had I known 
how many of 
those names that loom so large on the 
map stand only for side-tracks and sec- 
tion-houses, I fear I should never have 
chad the courage. to make the trip. This 
was the place where my water-bottle 
and luncheon-box came handy. I never 
actually suffered for water, as I soon 
learned to find the places where the sec- 
tionmen bury their water-barrels. 

To get something to eat was not 
always so easy. At Bryan, which con- 
sists of a depot and a section-house, I 
could not get a bite for love or money, 
though I was there just at dinner time, 


‘*T CLIMBED DOWN THE 





and could smell the bacon frying. At 
both houses I had the door shut in my 
face. I had to make my dinnerless way 
to Granger, twenty-three miles further, 
in anything but a Christian frame of 
mind, After dinner I decided to for- 
give them. It is enough to make any 
one mean to live in that country. Of 
all the God-forsaken countries I ever 
saw, that is the worst. Even the sage- 
brush refuses to grow. I was aston- 
ished at the number of people I met 
traveling in prairie schooners, for I had 
supposed the days for that mode of 
travel long since past. 

Ordi nari- 
ly, I should 
havethought 
the country 
around Ev- 
anston deso- 
late, but after 
two hundred 
miles of Red 
Desert even 
green: sage- 
brush is wel- 
come, and 
the beautiful 
towns and 
green fields 
of the Weber 
- canyon seem 
little short of 
Paradise. 
Think of six- 
ty-five miles 
of down 
grade, ye 
weary wheel- 
men! Such 
is the road 
from Was- 
atch to Og- 
OTHER SIDE.” (2. 593.) den. There 

is just one 
objection to that country from my 
point of view—they don’t bridge the 
creeks, and they turn the irrigation 
ditches loose all over the road. I was 
rescued one morning from a maze 
of creeks and mud-puddles by two 
young men in awagon. They had been 
on a camping and fishing trip, and were 
on their way back to Ogden. They had 
four hundred trout in a box under the 
seat, and were going to stop and cook 
some for dinner. I must have looked 
hungry (I generally was), for they in- 
vited me to dinner. I didn’t need two 
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invitations. We made camp beneath 
the railroad bridge at Devil’s Gate. 

There was no bread, so I was unan- 
imously elected to make biscuit. Now 
I can make biscuit, but I want all the 
modern improvements in the way of 
utensils. Here I had neither mixing- 
board,rolling-pin, flour-sifter, nor biscuit- 
cutter, so I take credit to myself that 
those biscuits were eatable at all. We 
baked them in a Dutch oven, and many 
burnt fingers and much merriment re- 
sulted from trying to get them out. 

It was dark when we reached Ogden, 
and I was glad of it, for I was badly in 
need of repairs. For two days I did 
little besides rest and eat ice-cream and 
fruit ; then I took a run down to Salt 
Lake City. It is forty miles from Ogden 
to Salt Lake City—double that distance 
from Salt Lake City to Ogden. If you 
don’t believe it, make the trip on a 
wheel and see. I suppose a mile is a 
mile according to scientific measure- 
ment, but I have found considerable 
difference between a mile down hill and 
a mile up hill. 

At Corinne, Utah, I bade adieu once 
more to green fields and civilization. I 
was fortunate in having cool weather 
nearly all the way across the Great 
American Desert ; in fact, I encountered 
several heavy rain-storms. Sand and 
sage-brush day after day, with an oc- 
casional sand or rain storm to vary the 
monotony, was not interesting riding 
and would not make interesting read- 
ing. The Indians are the only pictur- 
esque part of the scenery, and they have 
been rendered almost useless, from an 
artistic standpoint, by their store clothes. 

‘In crossing the Great American Des- 
ert I would advise anyone to stick close- 
ly to the railroad. The wagon road has 
a habit of disappearing in the most 
unaccountable manner, and if you are 
out of sight of the telegraph poles you 
are lost. My greatest fear was of tramps. 
The road fairly swarmed with them, and 
they were generally of the Weary Willie 
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type. While they were never really im- 
pudent to me, they sometimes displayed 
an interest in my affairs that was un- 
pleasant, but as I was a sort of a tramp 
myself, I couldn’t put on too many airs. 

From Reno to San Francisco the roads 
are good, the scenery beautiful, and the 
water like wine after thealkali of the des- 
ert. At every turn of the wheel I felt my 
spirits rise, and when I finally crossed the 
State line and stepped once more on Cal- 
ifornia soil I wept a little weep for joy. 

You who have had only tantalizing 
glimpses through the cracks of the 
snow-sheds, know but little of the beauty 
of the scenery between Truckee and 
Blue Canyon. It amply repaid me for 
the many miles I had to walk and push 
my wheel up the long, steep hills. One 
day among the snow and rocks of the 
summit of the Sierras, the next spinning 
along through orchards of the Sacra- 
mento Valley where the trees were 
bending with their burden of fruit. 
Although the scenes around San 
Francisco bay had been familiar to me 
for years, they seemed wonderfully new 
and beautiful tome. The Oakland Mole 
seemed the entrance to Paradise, and 
San Francisco, Paradise itself. 

To my cycling sisters I wish to say 
that I rode a drop-frame wheel, and never 
once found the time or place where I 
was willing to doff my skirts and ap- 
pear in bloomers. I find a medium- 
short skirt, properly cut, just as easy to 
ride in as bloomers, and one certainly 
feels more comfortable in such a cos- 
tume, when off one’s wheel. I was al- 
ways treated with kindness and court- 
esy, and I attribute a great deal of it to 
my skirts. Leather shoes laced to the 
knee I find to be the neatest and most 
comfortable footwear. 

I acquired a fine copper-colored com- 
plexion, and lost eight pounds of flesh 
that I could ill afford to lose, but I am 
glad I made the trip, though I don’t 
want to make it again—at least, not till 
a season has passed. 

















BARCELONA : 
ITS SCENES AND PEOPLE. 


BY CHARLES EDWARDES. 


in Barcelona when, under strenuous hand or a cymbal, and afterward the 
pressure from a local friend who others formed the chorus. The diver- 
professed to know what was good sion left upon me the impression that I 
and what was bad to see, I joined him had been beholding the antics of eight 
near what is called an Eden concert hall. semi-civilized elephants. But anon, 
It was about nine o’clock at when the interval arrived, and 
night and the unnatural sheen the ladies descended amiably 
of the electric light of the amongst us to talk with us or 
Rambla showed garishly even accept a cup of coffee 
upon the thousands of faces in or a bottle of champagne, there 
this enchanting promenade— was something perfectly over- 
rich merchants with their be- whelming in their appearance. 
jeweled wives and daughters I saw more of the Barcelona 
upon their arms, jesting youths physiognomy at the bull fight 
and pretty maidens with pow- the next day. Perhaps, how- 
dered faces, bloused mechanics ever, upon this occasion cir- 
flourishing republican news- cumstances made me harder 
sheets as they strode up and than ever to be pleased. It 
down puffing the inevitable did.seem a trifle mysterious 
cigarette, flower girls, match that hundreds of Catalan girls 
sellers, beg gars and police. in the short prime of their 
Overhead the green leaves of beauty should be gifted with 
the sycamores shone pallidly hearts which enabled them to 
in the artificial glare. There look, not only unmoved, but 
was an immense hum of va- with evident relish, at the 
rious voices and a sparkle of bloodshed in the arena. 
white teeth upon all sides. There was, in fact, a good 
From the Rambla, however, deal of blood spilt this day. 
we diverged into a side street, Not all the bulls were of the 
and, paying our pesetas, were first quality, though. One in 
admitted to the Eden. especial—a fine fellow—made 
It was rather a mean little me proud of him by the de- 
hall, with a horseshoe gallery termined air with which he 
to it. But upon the stage were peremptorily refused to toss 
already seated eight ladies. or gore a horse which by hook 
How shall I describe them? and crook (beating and spur- 
I feel that it is impossible. ring) was driven up.to his 
They must have weighed horns. The bull receded 
nearly three hundred for half the diameter of the 
pounds apiece. ring, with downset head. 
They did not sing all to- Twice he lifted his face to- 
gether. First one and ward the president 
then another rose to of the show and bel- 
her ponderous legs, lowed loudly, With- 


| SHALL never forget my first night and sang, perhaps with a guitar in her 
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out a doubt the bellow was an inquiry, 
“What on earth has this poor, lame 
wretch of a horse done to me that I 
should stick my horns into its chest?” 
But the populace (some nine thousand 
of them were present) would not indulge 
the bull in this benevolent mood. Even 
the pretty dark-eyed girls I have already 
mentioned grew impatient and called 
the bull rude names, among which “ pol- 
troon”’ was the least offensive. And so 
Master Bull was whipped out of the 
arena with ignominy, and was, I dare 
say, made into beefsteaks without delay. 

But his successor atoned for this bull’s 
humanity. He was nothing loath to 
rend and gore whatever came in his 
way, and accordingly he made the pretty 
girls clap their hands with an ecstasy of 
elation by the way in which he drove 
his head right between the forelegs 
of the doomed horse and deliberately 
hoisted steed and rider in the air. The 
rider fell without grievous hurt, but the 
horse was ripped for eighteen inches, 
and the assistants had to come to its aid 
with an armful of cotton wool, needle 
and thread. So skillful were these ad- 
mirable surgeons that anon the same 
poor quadruped was propped up on its 
legs and able even to balance with fair 
poise, yet another picador upon its back, 
to withstand the charge of a fresh bull. 
You could see the poor fellow was dying 
where he stood thus propped. All the 
same he served as a capital mark for 
the irritated bull (with five darts in his 
shoulder). This time the stroke went 
to the heart of the horse. 

This is the sort of thing that charms 
the youth and beauty of Barcelona! 

Though Barcelona claims to be the 
most enterprising city in Spain, it is 
still the nest of a good deal of ignorance 
and superstition. The odd thing is that 
where you find this ignorance and super- 
stition most rampant you may find the 
most attractive individuals of the city. 
Everyone knows that Barcelona is a 
great manufacturing place. Thousands 
of girls are employed in its mills, which 
do not, however, choke the city with 
their smoke, being generally located in 
snug valleys just outside the suburbs. 
These girls live lives of the most rigid 
method ; they rise early and they work 
fairly late; they attend mass and con- 
fess their sins as regularly as they go to 
work ; they believe in relics and indul- 
gences, and are shocked at the gross 
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infidelity of so many of the young Cata- 
lan men, who are hardly to be restrained 
from making gibes at the broad-hatted. 
priests in the streets. Their circum- 
stances will not allow them to live dis- 
sipated lives; besides, they have zeal- 
ous parents who look after them as: 
closely as they can. As models of pro- 
priety the Barcelona work-girls deserve 
praise. It is only necessary to look at 
them of a morning when they turn out 
at five or six o’clock, fresh-complexioned 
and demure, to see that strong influ- 
ences are at the core of their lives. 

Twenty years ago it was thought that 
Barcelona was a decaying city. Per- 
haps it was then. Civil war is not good. 
for the multiplication of civilians or of 
business interests. Since then, how- 
ever, and under the egis of a settled 
government, the city has developed un- 
mistakably. The exhibition of the 
other year did great things for Bar- 
celona. You may still see the relics 
of that exhibition, untenanted fanciful 
houses with inscriptions over them and 
much else. It is as if Barcelona meant 
the taste of its triumph to disappear 
from the civic palate very gradually, 
and the grand memorial buildings upon 
the same site give an impression of 
opulence that completely extinguishes. 
the idea of decrepitude and decay. 

Indeed, the suburb of Gracia, at the 
head of the Rambla, is a grand witness 
to Barcelona’s present prosperity. It is 
a section of Paris here reproduced ;, 
towering houses, all kept with extreme 
regard for general effect ; mighty shops 
of modern times; clothiers with fronts 
measurable by scores of yards; co- 
operative establishments and the like. 
The streets, too, are wide and well laid, 
set with trees and admirably lighted. 
Tram lines pervade them, and every- 
thing is of the rectilinear order. The 
private carriages which give vivacity to 
these stately thoroughfares are elegant 
and comfortable. The doorkeepers to. 
the houses are fine fellows in fine: 
liveries. 

There is, in fact, a most convincing 
“reek” of opulence in Gracia. Even 
the funeral processions which wend 
their way through this suburb toward. 
the distant cemetery by the sea, under 
the shadow of the fortress of Mont- 
juich, seem to have a strictly spectacu- 
lar character in keeping with the en- 
gaging decorousness of the neighbor- 
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hood. .A peasant in sheepskin would 
here be an incongruity perfectly shock- 
ing. 

And just for this reason I, for my’part, 
avoided the Gracia district of Barcelona 
as muchas possible. The ancient rooker- 
ies by the fort seem to me ten times as 
attractive. Here you find yourself in a 
maze of alleys crossing and recrossing 
each other. They are so narrow that 
the little figure of a horse and cart on 
an enamel plate set at their openings (to 
indicate the only access for vehicles) is 
an essential for traffic purposes. A good 
many of these are blind alleys. They 
end in acul de sac of an old house with 
stone-mullioned windows, across which 
cobwebs festoon picturesquely. Some 
of the houses bear coats of arms, tell- 
ing of their past honors. It doesn’t 
matter so very much if the grandees 
(mercantile grandees, a hundred to one) 
have long since departed, and if this or 
that building is tenanted by about thirty 
people in different parts having little or 
nothing to do or say with each other. 
The flavor is there, and that is enough. 

Moreover, though, for wholesale and 

foreign trade the Gracia offices serve 
very well. It is here in these pent little 
streetlets, thronged with people, and re- 
minding one of the Vicoli of Venice, 
that one sees the more characteristic 
articles of local make and use. Bar- 
celona is strong on the subjects of cus- 
tards, cooling drinks, pastry and jewel- 
ry, which may be seen and bought 
-advantageously in these alleys, where 
the sun never shines for more than ten 
minutes of the day. Here the native 
jewelry of the country folk is made and 
sold. The offers are astonishingly large 
superficies of gold for little money. 
But then it is beaten out so very thin, 
and it is such poor gold, that the bar- 
gains are not such remarkable ones 
after all, 

As for the sweet things, they are 
passable enough, but the visitor may be 
counseled not to expect too much from 
them. They may be as fair to look at 
as the old stained windows in the ad- 
jacent Church of Sta. Maria del Mar, but 
their flavors do not correspond. In 
particular, the pastry of Minorca and 
Majorca, which is vaunted in some of 
the windows as a luxury, fails to satisfy 
expectation. That, however, may be 
the fault of expectation rather than 
the tastes themselves. 


Many are the Jews who still find a 
home in this part of Barcelona. They 
go to and fro with their tell-tale noses 
and bent backs, and they may be seen 
chaffering with that peculiarly Hebraic 
air of exultation outside the old clothes 
shops, which press Sta. Maria del Mar a 
deal too nearly. You may buy about 
anything within sight of the church por- 
tal, though the building itself stands in 
a sequestered and much circumscribed 
little square. And the transition from 
the old coats and raiment of the open 
to the dark, almost invisible stateliness 
of this fine old church is one of the 
most startling impressions to be got in 
Barcelona, the contrast between the 
localities of trade and worship is so very 
abrupt and affecting. And yet you have 
but to push the heavy battered door of 
the church, with its jeweled windows 
peering down from the upper obscurity, 
to find yourself again confronted by a 
sunlight comparatively blinding, hooked 
noses, and regiments of old boots and 
faded waistcoats. 

It is but a short walk from the old 
quarter to the port proper. Here, for 
Spain, there is considerable activity. 
Emigrant ships leave Barcelona period- 
ically for America. These are bound 
mainly for the countries of the Southern 
continent. Naturally, therefore, of late 
they have had a diminished freight 
of men and women in the mood for ex- 
patriation. Once the Argentine begins, 
however, to hold up its head again, no 
doubt Barcelona will continue this traffic 
of transferring Catalan peasants from 
one side of the Atlantic to the other. 

Among the more interesting minor 
objects in this harbor are the vivacious 
little ferry-boats which ply across it. 
They have often considerable difficulty 
in cutting their way through the varied 
craft which crowd the harbor. But 
they do it in the most genial way. 
There is generally a piano on the deck, 
and an untiring young man strums ac 
the instrument, and, perhaps, sings in a 
far-reaching voice, while the passengers 
group themselves about him, either 
lending their voices to his or smoking, 
with evident satisfaction in his ex- 
istence and their own. From the lum- 
bering old barks (Greek, Sicilian, 
Dalmatian, Maltese, etc.) in the port 
other music of the same kind salutes 
the blue Southern skies. The tawny- 
skinned seamen may be seen in the off 
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hours lying about their decks eating 
salads and drinking wine, and various 
indeed are the languages they speak. 
On the other side of the port, where 
there is a suburb of people of Genoese 
extraction, it is pretty to see the arrival 
of the fisher boats with their finny car- 


ce 
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one in the hotels as the wine of the 
country. My fellow guests said hard 
things about this wine. I dare say this 
abuse was justified. But, of course, 
there are wines and wines, and some of 
the grapes round Barcelona yield a juice 
far from despicable. 


THE COLUMBUS PROMENADE, 


goes. They use oxen to strand the 
boats. The fish themselves are sold on 
the spot. Some of the best types of 


female beauty may be seen among the 
somewhat strongly built damsels, who 
here fill their baskets and stride off to 
the city. Their blue eyes proclaim them 
to be of other than Catalan origin. 

The houses here in Little Barcelona, 
as the part is called, are all alike, and 
the quarter is laid out in regular blocks. 
From a superficial view it is an exceed- 
ingly eligible suburb. But, in fact, the 
smells are bad, and the litter of fish and 
other offal on the flagged thoroughfares, 
let alone the multitude of children who 
frequent the streets with deafening tu- 
mult, much detract from its apparent 
charms. True,the Mediterranean breaks 
boldly on its shingly outskirts, but the 
perfume of Barcelona seems almost too 
much for the sea air even under these 
lusty circumstances. I should require 
to be exceedingly hungry ere I con- 
sented to take my dinner in this quar- 
ter of the city, though the puchero 
might here consist mainly of savory 
portions of savory fish. 

Of course, the common drink in Bar- 
celona is wine. To tell the truth, it is 
rather a heady liquor that they offer 


By the way, to prove the extreme 
aridity of the country not so far from 
the Catalan capital, a resident told me 
he had often given his horse a basket- 
ful of ripe grapes to eat and satisfy his 
thirst. Water was then hardly there to 
be had for loveor money. Perhaps the 
horse rejoiced in the lack of it. 

From Barcelonetta, looking across 
toward the imposing main block of the 
capital, with its banks, insurance build- 
ings and city halls, and the noble prom- 
enade of palm trees running parallel 
with the water, and the masts of the 
vessels anchored by the shore line, 
nothing is more gratifying to the eye 
in search of strong sensation than the 
rock of Montjuich, some two miles 
from the heart of the city. 

If ever citadel might be pronounced 
impregnable, this might. Neverthe- 
less, the famous Earl of Peterborough 
surprised it in 1705, during the war of 
the succession. The memory of the 
feat is perpetuated in Barcelona by the 
name of one of the highways which 
lead to the fort. It is called the street 
of the Earl of the Assault. This inter- 


esting intelligence was brought to my 
mind at dinner on my first evening at 
My neighbor, a German, 


Barcelona. 
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seemed delighted to tell me about it. 
He added the more pointed wish that 
he could make the merchants of Barce- 
lona buy his goods as eagerly as they 
bought the goods of the British nation. 
He averred that there is a mental and 
moral affinity between the Catalan and 
the Englishman which puts the latter 
on a better business footing in Barce- 
lona than the Teuton may hope to at- 
tain without considerable effort. Cer- 
tainly none can go through the city 
without being struck by the quantities 
of English materials which it contains. 
But to revert to Montjuich. Now- 
adays it seems slightly neglected as a 
fortress. Perhaps the neglect is only 
apparent. The guns may be sufficiently 
effective, though not very large. And 
what does it matter if the grass grows 
vigorously between the flags or its high- 
ways and about the bases of its mounds? 
Still, no one should enter Barcelona 
without paying Montjuich a visit. 
_ The day I chose for the ascent of the 
hill (it is nearly 800 feet above the sea) 
was calm and cloudless. It was full 
early, for I had not breakfasted save 
upon a cup of wayside warm milk ; and 
there was the gentlest of gossamer veils 
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In an hour the sun had dissipated the 
gossamer haze, and the white houses 
glowed white and contrasted with the 
fervid blue sky overhead. There was 
a conspicuous quantity of linen hanging 
to dry—streets of it, indeed; which ar- 
gued Barcelona perhaps a trifle more 
cleanly of instinct than it is. 

As I circumvented the fort, I 
yearned to have been one of Lord Peter- 
borough’s successful storming party, 
and made up my mind to descend to 
the harbor by the shore, which J de- 
signed to reach in my own way down 
the rugged face of Montjuich’s red cliff. 

It was one of the most arduous and 
dangerous pieces of work I have ever 
achieved in the close vicinity to a great 
city. You may imagine it when I say 
that the Mediterranean broke upon the 
base of the rock so near by that I could 
not from above see the final curl of the 
waves. At length, however, after cer- 
tain shocks to the system, I won my 
way to the harbor. In places the rock 
had been quarried—huge cubes of it re- 
moved—so that there were a series of 
precipices, one beneath the other. I do 


not care very much to recall the anxiety 
occasioned by my descent of these suc- 





THE HARBOR-—BARCELONA. 


over the city as I rose higher and higher 
from the level. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, it was really remarkable to notice 
how free from carbon impurities is this 
city of a quarter of a million inhabitants. 


cessive perpendicular stages. It was the 
occupation of a madman. Neverthe- 
less, I do not now regret it, as it has cer- 
tainly impressed Montjuich fort upon 
my memory. 
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From Montjuich to the old Cathedral 
of Sta. Eulalia is a far cry even in dis- 
tance. In the nature of their environ- 
ment the cry is yet farther. On Mont- 
juich’s gray, mossy battlements and 
bastions are the patrolling sentry, all 
exposed to the broad, unshadowed sun- 
light and the free air; within the cathe- 
dral, darkness, the atmosphere of incense, 
with azure and ruby windows just pierc- 
ing the gloom with their pictorial legends 
of the worthy deeds done in peace and 
benevolence by good men and women. 

It is a noble old cathedral, originally 
schemed in the thirteenth century by an 
architect of Palma of Majorca. In ef- 
fect, there is a slight suggestion of the 
Cathedral of Palma in its decorative 
work. This preceded it by half a cen- 
tury or so, and may well have done 
much to educate the taste and skill of the 
Majorcan architect. It used to interest 
me to mark how the Majorcan pastry 
was urged to one’s notice in a certain 
little shop I passed on the way from 
the broad street, Ferdinand VIL., to the 
cramped and medizval precincts of the 
cathedral. But I did not yield more 
than once to the temptation to see if 
-there was as much talent in tarts in the 
Balearics as there was formerly talent 
in the arts. 

The decorations of the cathedral are 
not all of a very acceptable kind. For 
instance, why in the name of propriety 
is the Saracen’s head still allowed to 
hang from the organ to startle the more 
sensitive visitor? It is a barbaric big 
wooden thing, tricked out with gewgaws 
and wearing a long beard. In the un- 
certain light it looms forth like a trophy 
of the guillotine which some invisible 
hand holds from above. You expect to 
hear the dripping of the gore-drops, or 
to see the thing suddenly part from the 
holder’s grip and fall with a sickening 
thud upon the cold pavement. 

In the Church of Sta. Maria del Mar 
there are more Saracens’ heads. If they 
are a proof of nothing else, they show 
very conclusively that the buildings 
have not been much changed since the 
time of the last Crusades, when it was es- 
teemed a right Christian work to cut 
Moslem throats. 

Adjacent to the cathedral are its small 
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but beautiful cloisters. A man might 
do worse than come hither to day-dream 
for an hour or two a week. There are 
fantastic fountains and tropical vegeta- 
tion here in this sequestered nook, 
through which now and again an earnest- 
faced ecclesiastic passes, with his skirts. 
uplifted, to the sacristy at one end of 
them. Also, and especially in the heat 
of noon, you will find a dozen or more 
of idlers, all worth painting where they 
stand or sit.or lounge against the grace- 
fulcolumns of stone. A beggar in rags;. 
a girl, with a silk handkerchief about 
her head, modestly eating a sandwich; a 
red republican, with a sarcastic mouth, 
reading the latest pronunciamento of 
the anarchic club to which he is proud 
to belong; a young man and a young 
woman in a corner, looking and smiling 
at each other; a priest, pacing up and 
down with his breviary, from which he 
murmurs the office of the day in a half 
audible voice; a tourist or two staring 
at the fountains, the orange trees, the 
fronds of the palms, and the humanity 
nestling out of reach of the white sun- 
light which slants from above. You may 
generally hope to find some such assort- 
ment of folk as this in the cloisters. 

Some of the chiseled work of the win- 
dows and cornicing here in the cloisters 
is nothing less than admirable. The 
southern air has not damaged it much 
in the course of centuries. Still, it is 
just as well that the photographers 
should reproduce it as they do. One 
never knows what may happen. An 
earthquake, a fire or a revolution may 
at any given time wreck Barcelona and 
its cathedral. Then we should begin to 
feel grateful to the photographers for 
the preservation of its memory. 

But even these persistent and ubiqui- 
tous gentlemen could not preserve for 
us the flavor of the cloisters on a warm 
summer day, with the cheerful chirp of 
sparrows on gargoyle and dainty para- 
pet, and the flutter of half-consecrated 
pigeons between the orange trees and 
the upper blue. This must be a per- 
sonal experience. Neither print nor 
picture can convey the sensation. It is 


about the best thing Barcelona can offer 


the stranger, who may be counseled not. 
to slight the offering. 

















COASTING. 
DOWN GRADE AT A MILE A MINUTE. : 


BY A. H. GODFREY. 





THE CORRECT POSITION TO START, 


To coast or not to coast; 
That is the question. 


HEN the heathen Chinee de- 
W scribed cycling as“sitteedownee 
to walkee walkee,” he was prob- 

ably unacquainted with coast- 

ing, although he described it graphically. 
On skis or toboggan, down a mountain 
or snowslide, there is a rapturous par- 
oxysm, but only for a few moments, and 
the fun can only be indulged in in 
northern latitudes, during the winter 
months, or at high elevations. Ice- 
yachting gives a blissful enthusiasm for 
a longer or shorter period across the 
frozen level surface of a river or lake, 
but the motion depends upon the force 
of the wind, and not solely on gravity, 
and it is, again, only a winter sport. 
On the cow-catcher of a locomotive one 
experiences the feeling of being hurled 
through the atmosphere at terrific speed, 
while two gleaming knives of steel seem 
ever to be rushing at the body of the 
iron monster on which you are perched; 
but you can brace your body and cling 
to the framework, and then close your 
eyes when the wind-pressure becomes 
too great, and all the time you have a 
feeling of security in the knowledge 


that the engineer has the panting, quiv-- 
ering leviathan under control, and will 
presently bring it to a standstill by shut- 
ting off the steam. 

On a bicycle fairly started for a long 
coast down a steep grade, which, like 
one that I have now in mind, extends. 
for twenty miles round and down the 
loftiest of a range of mountains, then 
round and round another, then a dip 
into and across a valley, through a notch 
in a lesser range of hills, and then down, 
down to the plains, you realize to the 
full the ecstasy of accelerated motion, 
experience all the raptures of the tobog- 
ganist and ice-yachtsman, intensified a 
hundred-fold, and all the time your en- 
ergies are fully alert, you feel and know 
that for the time being you are, so to 
speak, the arbiter of your own destiny, 
and that your very life depends upon 
the concentration of your energies to 
one all-absorbing function—the guid- 
ance of your wheel. 

On a long coast of this kind you must 
keep your eyes open and retain a rigid 
grasp on the little handle-bar which. 
controls the action of your front wheel,. 
as you know that all depends upon your 
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A BIT OF EASY GOING, 


ability to follow the thin gray streak of 
roadway which lies before you. In this 
particular instance there is no brake on 
the machine. At the start you notice 
all your surroundings, the wayfarers, 
the fences, the houses on either hand, 
and you mark with ease every break in 
the curbstones to right and left which 
indicate the gateways or cross-roads, 
The small stones or other slight obstruc- 
tions in your path you heed not, and 
easily keep clear of them. You glide 
fearlessly over dark or damp spots in 
the roadway, which you know are caused 
by the shadow of overhanging trees or 
by the water of some stream or drink- 
ing trough overflowed. You feel your 
saddle oscillating under your weight, 
and know the springs are in good con- 
dition and that the saddle-clamp is 
tightly set. You note how your pedal- 
‘cranks clear the lower braces, and you 
listen to the even whirring of your chain 
as its links clasp the teeth of the front 
sprocket. You hope and trust your 
chain-bolt nut is easy, yet well locked 
on the bolt, so that the latter will not 
work inwards and touch your rear axle- 
collar or flange. Your feet are, as yet, 
on the coasters near the fork crown, for 
at present you are only, as it were, jog- 
ging along: 

But now the pace increases ; your sad- 
dle gets harder, and your front forks 
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begin to vibrate, indicating the impact 
of your front wheel with mother earth, 
and this tells you it is time to lift your 
feet off the coasters and place them in 
true coasting position on the lower tube 
of the frame. Pressing the ball of your 
left foot on the forward section of the 
tube and jamming the heel down on the 
toe of your right foot, which is also 
pressed into position on the tube, you 
brace your right heel against the low- 
er portion of the seat-post tube, and 
squeeze your thighs together ; then you 
bring your body well over forward, you 
place the head over the handle-bars, and 
a little in front of them; your hands 
firmly grasp the center of the handle- 
bar; your elbows are brought well in, so 
that they press against the outer portion 
of the thighs. Your mouth is closed ; 
but you need not bend down the head 
to avoid the pressure of air on the nos- 
trils until the pace gets hotter. 

You are still able to distinguish ob- 
jects on either hand. But now you are 
coasting in earnest, and the pedestrians 
fly past like stones; the houses, fences 
and curbstones become obscure, and 
begin to race each other up the hill; 
the trees are huddling together; their 
trunks are taking on the form of a solid 
wall, and their tops become a blurred, 
dark mass, and anon they converge 
until the blue space overhead becomes 
as narrow as the threadlike gray streak 
of roadway which now seems to be eat- 
ing into your front tire. You have for- 


gotten all about your saddle, and your 
chain no longer whirs, for nothing 
strikes your tympanum but the whist- 
ling of the wind as it cuts past your 
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SQUEEZING OVER THE KNOLL. 


cheeks, and there is a curious humming 
sound overwhelming all else. But you 
feel as safe as a trivet, and you are tak- 
ing your fill of the quintessence of 
ecstasy. Your blood is tingling, and 
your energies were never more alert 
than they are at present. 

And now you know by the bright 
glare on either hand that you have left 
the woods behind and you are skimming 
over cleared land. The mass of green 
to right and left seems to revolve until 
the wheel you are riding is but a small 
beveled disk cutting between two large 
grindstones. You have forgotten that 


your wheels are in actual contact with 
the earth. _The air rushes into your 
nostrils, and, as you bend your face 
down, it strikes the bridge of your nose, 
then presses against your eyelids, threat- 
ening to close them. But you fight it 
and keep on peering straight ahead. 
Presently, a long distance away, you 
spy something that you take for granted 
must be a vehicle of some kind, and in- 
stinctively you think of grace before or 
after meat, or something of that sort. 
Thank heaven, the driver sees you and 
keeps well in to the right. The truck 
seems to run at you like a shot out of a 
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gun, but all is well; you grit your teeth, 
instinctively lean for an infinitesimal 
space of time to your left, although you 
can hardly believe that you are leaning 
at all; and, whew! you “thread the 
needle” in great shape, and are con- 
scious of something very like a brief 
shriek, mingling with the dull hum of 
your Wheel, which tells you that some 
deluded mortal is doing the shouting. 
Whether it is “God save Ireland!” or 
“Go it, you blooming idiot !” you don’t 
know, and it’s no use caring. 

And now the road assumes the as- 
pect of an arc of a circle, and to follow 
it you lean just a wee bit to the right. 
Then you experience a thrill as you 
realize that the sky-blue something on 
your left is just plain every-day atmos- 
phere and not earth. You are aware 
that you are skirting the edge of a preci- 
pice, and “starboard a bit” is the order 
of the day. You feel just a tittle lop- 
sided, for only on your right is there 
anything to revolve, and, as rocks are 
not your particular specialty, you know 
enough to “keep her head straight.” 
Still, you are not at all scared. Fear 
and you parted company long ago. It 
is rapture, delight, elysium, and you 
plunge on. You have lost all count of 
time and mileage. 

Just now you experience a curious 
sensation, like that which sometimes 
happens to long-distance racing-men. 
Your front wheel seems, at times, to be 
running the wrong way, and you have 
a desire to take a pull on the handle- 
bars and lift the machine up. This isa 
signal that you are getting just a wee 
bit dizzy and it is time to brace up. 
You know it is caused by looking at 
your*wheel, and you resolve not to be 
caught napping that way again. Then 
you fix your eyes on an imaginary spot 
in the roadway, you don’t know how far 
ahead, for it is a spot which you are for- 
ever trying to reach, although you never 
seem to arrive at it. 

And now you know by the black mass 
on your right that you are getting way 
down the mountain, and the blue on 
your left is changing to green, so you 
must be getting down into the valley. 
The rocks and trees begin to resume 
their former shapes, the tops of the 
trees and their trunks separate, and the 
blurred white spots become houses, and 
then the pace slackens, although it is 
still terrific, but you dare to glance to 
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either side, though still keeping your 
head straight; then somehow, without 
knowing why, you gradually find your- 
self rising into an erect position, and as 
you sit up straight, you realize that your 
wheel is gliding on an even keel, that 
you are running along a level stretch of 
road, and you breathe through your 
mouth once more. Your whole body 
tingles and your blood fairly tickles as 
it circulates, the wind no longer rushes 
by your cheeks, and the humming noise 
changes to a whir, and you are satisfied 
that your long coast will finish the mo- 
ment you put your feet on the pedals. 

But such coasting as this only comes 
to the fearless expert, and that not 
often. You can count what few such 
stretches there are in the world on the 
fingers of one hand, so far as good bicy- 
cle roads have yet been explored. And 
you must travel on your wheel to find 
them. 

It is just as well, however, that such 
courses are few and far between, for 
were they to be had for the asking on 
every hill-side, our daily press would 
teem with thrilling accounts of futurity 
plunges by the over-zealous members of 
the “ firsteyear brigade.” 

In a minor degree good coasting is to 
be met with on many short stretches 
where coasting matches take place. The 
best courses for this purpose are usually 
about a mile or a mile and a half in 
length, and generally finish at a point 
where the path takes a gentle rise, so 
that the contestants complete their 
coast after passing over a little knoll 
and a short level stretch, their wheels 
gradually revolving slower and slower 
until they come to a dead stop, the finish- 
line being in some cases at the point 
where the rider’s foot first touches the 
ground, or (more correctly, I think) at 
the point where the center of the front 
wheel rests. 

These amateur coasting contests are 
extremely interesting, for nothing else 
can so nearly determine the true run- 
ning powers of a bicycle carrying the 
weight of its rider. And no other trial 
so clearly demonstrates the ability of 
an inanimate machine to respond to the 
will power of a human being. For 
really, in coasting, one seems only to 
think of leaning a shade over to one 
side or the other, without actually feel- 
ing that one does so, to find the bicycle 
swerving out of its course, as though it 
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too knows that only by so doing acci- 
dent can be averted. It is this answer- 
ing of the will which results inthe ex- 
perienced rider becoming attached to 
his wheel. It not only goes where he 
puts it, but also where he desires it 
should go. He begins by trusting to its 
strength of construction, and finishes by 
having implicit faith in the instinct which 
seems to pervade it. This is sheer non- 
sense, I know, and yet I believe it all, 
simply because I cannot explain it. The 
golfer loves his particular club, the polo- 
ist his mallet, the cricketer his own bat, 
and the marksman his favorite and never- 
failing gun. Why? Because they each 
do exactly what their several owners 
intend—mean—think—will them to do. 

But of course there must be guidance 
and extreme steadiness practiced, as 
well as the proper position which should 
be maintained on a bicycle, if one would 
win acoasting match, Indeed, the proper 
distribution of the rider’s weight on the 
frame of the bicycle counts for full 
twenty-five per cent. of the aggregate 
of his chances. It requires a cool head, 
a sharp eye, a strong and sure hand, and 
no end of skill and pluck to contest heat 
after heat in order to be declared the 
winner of amatch. It is not the heaviest 
rider, either, who always wins. 

In these coasting contests the weight 
of the machine is limited to thirty 
pounds, and no extraneous weights, or 
mechanical devices, or aids are per- 
mitted. Patent or changeable gears of 
all kinds have also been debarred. Each 
contestant must ride through all the 
heats on the machine on which he starts 
in the first heat. The position he as- 
sumes at starting must be maintained 
throughout the journey. It is not, how- 
ever, a condition that he assume the 
same position in every heat. Each 
contestant starts from a standstill at the 
top of the course, the official starter 
allowing each wheel to leave his hand 
without assistance from any other per- 
son. Riders are started alphabetically 
at intervals of time agreed upon. Ina 
match of this kind riders are not 
allowed to wabble their heads or bodies, 
nor permit their wheels to swerve from 
a straight line, unless some dangerous 
obstacle appears in their path. But the 
latter seldom occurs, because officials 
are placed along the road at intervals to 
warn wayfarers and drivers of horses 
and vehicles to one side of the path 
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while the race is in progress. Sheering 
or falling into other riders disqualifies a 
contestant. A contestant so interfered 
with is allowed another chance, as is 
also a contestant interfered with by out- 
siders or vehicles, etc. There is no 
weight-limit or handicapping of heavy 
contestants, but light-weight riders are 
privileged to equalize their weight to 
not over two hundred pounds if they 
desire to do so, but the weight at which 
they start must be carried through each 
trial. Weight is added by attaching 
bags of sand to the limbs of the riders. 

Punctures, of course, happen in coast- 
ing matches as elsewhere, and when 
they occur while the wheel is running 
at top speed are a source of danger, 
but they have seldom caused any serious 
injury. Nothing annoys a coasting con- 
testant more than a puncture, especial- 
ly when it happens just after starting. 
Sometimes a tire will get pricked just 
as a wheel reaches the critical point in 
a race, namely, on top of the knoll or 
on the level stretch. Then the fun be- 
gins, for here the small boys who run 
alongside are ready with all sorts of 
advice, such as “ Wiggle your ears, mis- 
ter!” “Wink the other eye, gov’ner!” 
And then, if the gods are merciful, the 
cyclist tops the brow of the hill and 
glides away from his tormentors. 

To the tourist awheel coasting is, if 
he has thorough confidence in himself, 
a joy unspeakable. Long coasts, where 
they can be safely negotiated, afford in- 
calculable relief on along jaunt in a hilly 
country, and on gentle declivities are of 
course always indulged in. Short coasts, 
which occur at frequent intervals, form 
pleasant breaks in what, to many riders 
who do not take pleasure in the mere - 
covering of distance, sometimes means 
monotony. After a hard climb, either 
awheel or afoot, nothing is so glorious 
as a smooth coast down a gentle decliv- 
ity, the rider sitting upright and taking 
his fill of the beauteous scenery which 
spreads out like a fan on either hand, 
He can ride either hands off or hands on 
the bars, although the latter is decid- 
edly safer, for a “thank-you-ma’m,” or 
hump in the road, or even a small stone, 
may deflect the front wheel from its 
course, and render sundry repairs to 
both rider and wheel necessary. 

To rest well while coasting, the legs 
should be stretched out to the coasters, 
which for this purpose should not be, 
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placed too high on the fork sides, and 
some weight should be placed on the 
handle-bars, so as to relieve the pres- 
sure on the rear axle, not to mention 
the agreeable change which this affords 
to the rider. 

For general coasting on tour, a good, 
reliable hand-lever brake—yes, and I 
might also add, a good front sprocket 
brake, or a strong and sure rear wheel 
spoon brake—may be used. But it 
should always be remembered that any 
spoon brake pressed on the tire catches 
lots of sand and gravel ard causes this 
to grind against the rubber, wearing it 
through sooner or later. Opening and 
closing the hand grasping the lever 
gives an intermittent brake and allows 
the spoon to clear itself frequently, thus 
saving both tire and brake spoon. 
Brake spoons sometimes get worn 
through or to a knife-edge on long 
coasts, and when put on hard. Roller 
brakes do not wear so quickly, but they 
pick up gravel, which I have known to 
get jammed in between the top of the 
roller and the fork crown, or the clip 
which held the roller, causing the roller 
to stop revolving and constituting it a 
spoon quickly wearing out on one side. 

An important point that should also 
be kept in mind by the habitual coaster 
is that nothing he can do will put such 
a strain on the rear forks of his wheel as 
coasting, especially if he allows all his 
weight to rest on the saddle. It is at 
such times that the frame undergoes 
extreme vibration, and, unless the 
brazing is of extra quality and the tubes 
not thinned at the joints, sooner or later 





there will be a creaking, and by-and-by 
a collapse, if the frame is not regularly 
examined. 

Then, again, bearings are put to their 
severest test in coasting, for he who 
would enjoy the sport to its full sets his 
wheel bearings just loose enough to 
admit of the balls revolving and turning 
freely in their cases, and cones are in 
such cases scarcely presented to the 
balls at the point of contact which the 
manufacturers of the wheel intended 
they should be, to insure the long life 
of the machine. Axle-nuts should of 
course be properly set, though many 
riders are not as particular about this 
vital point as they should be. The main 
or bottom bracket bearings should be 
eased as well as those of the rear wheel, 
as this permits the chain to run easily 
over both sprockets; but many riders 
start on long coasts without thinking of 
the bottom bearing at all. If a cyclom- 
eter is attached to a tourist’s wheel, he 
should always, before taking a rapid 
coast, turn the catch aside, so that the 
spokes will pass clear. 

In closing, a word to the wise will be 
sufficient. Coasting should never be 
indulged in within city limits, nor on 
roads and driveways much frequented 
by pedestrians or equestrians, and least 
of all on roads that are much used by 
inexperienced bicycle riders or crossed 
by intersecting streets. You should 
know your hill thoroughly from top to 
bottom before you essay to coast it. If 
it turns suddenly to right or left at the 
bottom, take friendly advice, and— 
don’t. 





HERE THEY COME, 
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SKATING. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP RACE MEETING, 


HE contests for this 
championship were 
held on January 29th 
and 31st and February 

Ist, on Spring Lake, an artifi- 
cial pond used for public skat- 
ing, about two miles back from 
the Hudson River at Pough- 
keepsie, on tne road to Vas- 
sar College. The course laid out, as certified 
by a reputable civil engineer, was a sixth of a 
mile in circuit, measured 18 inches from the 
curb, as is the custom in the United States. 
The straight sides were 102 yards in length, 
and the curved ends about 44% yards in circuit. 

January 2cth the temperature was about 18 
degrees, the wind trifling, the ice smooth and 
hard, and the attendance about 4oo inside the 
fence, and many more outside. 

The afternoon races were as follows: 





One-mile junior championship, for boys uuder 16 
years of age—Leroy See, Berkeley School, New York 
City, 1; B. Smith, New York City, 2; fell in second lap 
but persevered. A.C. Brown, Montreal, Canada, fin- 
ished first in 31m. 31 3-5s., but was disqualified for being 
over age, his entry having been made through a mis- 
understanding. 

One-mile championship; first round, first 3 in each 
heat to skate in final—First heat, C. McClave, New 
York Athletic Club, 3m. 14 1-5s.; B. Bellefeuille, Rat 
Portage, Canada, 2, by a yard; F, D. Gibb, Newburg, 
NN: Yee > 

Second heat—J. K. McCulloch, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
3m. 111-58.; H. S. Galbraith, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 2; 
J. Drury, Montreal,Can., 3. 

Final heat—McCulloch, 3m. 37 1-5s.; Bellefeuille, 2, 
by <5 yards; Drury, 3, by a few feet. 

McCulloch was far faster than any of his opponents, 
and devoted his attention mainly to coaching his 
fellow-Canadians, Bellefeuille and Drury, into second 
and third places. 

Five-mile chammpionship—J. K. McCulloch, 16m. s8s.; 
B. McPartlan, Verplancks, N. Y., 17m. 22 3-5s.; F. D. 
Gibb, 3, by 5 yards. 

This, like the one-mile race, was merely a stroll for 
McCulloch, who could not, however, coach either of 
his Canadian friends into a place. 











A 
x. McClave. 2. Gibb. 





T SPRING LAKE, POUGHKEEPSIE, JANUARY 29, 1898. 
3. Galbraith. 


4 McCulloch. 5. Bellefeuille. 
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The races skated in the evening, by electric 
light, were as follows : 
roo yards; first round, 
final 


first heat, first 2 to skate in 


First heat. H. P. MacDonald, Montreal, 11 1-5s.; 

R. G. Paulding, New York Athletic Club, 2, by 1 foot. 

Second heat, winner to skate in final A Drury, 
Il i-ss 


Final heat—Drury, 11s.; MacDonald, 


Two miles, handicap “A. C. Brown, 
27 1-58.; F. D. Gibb, 100 yards, 2; J. H 
wall, N. Y., 150 yards, 3. 

Early on the morning of 
workmen began to remove the heavy snow 
which fell during Sunday night, but the fierce 
wind blew it back almost as fast as it was 
cleared and the races were postponed until next 
day. 

The storm continued February 1st. The 
weather bureau held out no hopes of a speedy 
change, and as racing under such circumstances 
would have been uncomfortable, if not danger- 
ous, for contestants, officials and spectators, it 
was decided to put off the remainder of the 
programme until February 4th and sth. 

The races of the National Amateur Skating 
Association have frequently been postponed on 
account of warm weather and lack of ice, but 
never before for cold weather and too much ice 
and snow. 


; Paulding, 3 
125 yards, 6m. 
. Lorch, Corn- 


January 31st the 


February 4th came with fine weather, little 
wind and smooth, hard ice. 
Quarter-mile amateur championship; first round, 


first two in each heat and third man in fastest heat to 
skate in final—First heat, H. P. Mac Donald, Montreal, 


Q., 438.; F. D. Gibb, Newburg, N. Y : B. Belle- 
feuilie, Rat Portage, Ont., 3 

Second heat—J. K: McCulloch, W ile Man., 445.; 
A. Y. Morgan, New York City, 2; C. McClave, New 


York Athletic Club, 3. 
bank when leading, 
place. 
Final _ at—McCulloch, 42 1-55.; 
yards; Gibb, 3, by 3 vards; Bellefeuilie, o. 
oot coauaed and hindered at the last turn. 


McCulloch proved himself as fast at short 
sprints as at long distances, and won with ease. 


McClave skated into the snow 
but persevered and gained third 


MacDonald 


Pursuit race, half-mile, first round— First heat, F. 
D. Gibb, 1m. 31 1-5s.; B. Bellefeuille, 2 . by a yard. 
Second heat—C,. McClave, 1m. 34 1-58.; R. G. Pauld- 





ing, 2, by 15 yards, 
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Morgan, 2, by 20 


MARCH. 


Third heat, against time of fastest heat 
31 1-58s.—H. P. MacDonald, 1m. 361 5S 

Final heat—Gibb, Le 31 2-58, ; McClave 2, by 2 feet. 

3-mile handicap— Bellefeuille, 100 yards, rom. 42 
1-58.: F. D. Gibb, 100 yards, 2, by ayard; E. A. Kent, 
Cornwall, 1oo yards, 3; F R. Sager, Newburg. roo 


yards, 4; T Cooney, Cornwall, N. Y., 125 yards, 


Sager, Kent, and Cooney fell near the finish, and slid 
across the line. 

During Friday night the thermometer rose 
rapidly, and Saturday afternoon came with 
light warm wind, ice a trifle soft, and threaten- 
ing skies which yielded the promised rain near 
the finisk of the 10-mile race. 

10 miles, amateur angen, “cpecage J. 
36m. 4S.; B. Bellefeuille, 2, by 25 yards, on sufferance ; 
C. McClave, 3, by 5 yards; F.D. Gibb, 4, by a yard. 
Gibb and McClave collided at the last turn, and both 
fell, allowing Bellefeuille, who had been in fourth 
place, to finish second. 

The collision between Gibb and McClave 
caused some loud talk, which soon ended, and 
neither man made a claim, as each had been at 
fault. Gibb skated a little wide around the 
curve and McClave tried to pass on the inside, 
which he should not have done. Gibb 
swerved back toward the curb, as McClave 
breasted him, and the collision knocked both 
men off their feet. Neither could have won if 
uninterrupted, however, and no protest was 
made for second place. 

One mile, novices—E. A. Kent, 3m. 37 2-5s.: J. W. 
Olmstead, 2. W. F. O’Brien, Newburg, did not finish. 
Kent skated under protest, his standing as a novice 
being questioned. 

THE AMATEUR FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP. 

At their annual meeting in December, the 
executive committee of the National Amateur 
Skating Association appointed Messrs. J. B. 
Story, R. J. Schaefer and S. J. Montgomery a 
committee to manage the annual contest for 
the amateur figure-skating championship of 
America ; and this committee chose January 
27th and 28th as the dates, and the St. 
Nicholas Skating Rink, 69 West Sixty-sixth 
street, New York City, as the place for the 
competition. 


Seven successive annual contests, held on 


; time, rm. 


K. McCulloch, 








PRESENT AND PAST PROMINENT 
1. Rubenstein 2. Storey. 3. Horner. 
8. Servatius. g. Brokaw. 10. K 


_4. Williams. 
eane. 11. 





AMATEUR FIGURE oe 
5. Good. Ward 


. Phill ps, 
Doughty. 12 y Phe romery. 
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lake, pond and river, proved that out-door ice 
and weather are not suitable for such com- 
petitions, and in 1896 a covered rink was tried 
with such satisfactory results that no further 
change is probable. 

The St. Nicholas Rink is well lighted and 
thoroughly ventilated Itis kept at a uniform 
temperature, regardless of the weather, and 
its walls keep out all wind. The ice, frozen 
by artificial means, is always in good order, 
being renovated three times daily; and the 
only complaint made this year was that the 
surface is so smooth and hard that the skate 
hardly marks it, and it is sometimes difficult to 
hold an edge steadily in intricate figures. 

Mr. George D. Phillips, last year’s champion, 
and now the managing director of the rink, 
gave the committee valuable assistance. 

The judges were Mr. Louis Rubenstein, of 
Montreal, Canada, who has been at different 
times amateur champion of Canada, of 
America and of the world ; Mr. Frank P. 
Good, of Brooklyn, L. I., who was amateur 
champion of America in 1887, and Mr. Rudolph 
J. Schaefer, of New York City, an expert 
figure-skater, and the vice-president of the 
National Amateur Skating Association. 

The aspirants for this championship are re- 
quired to execute a programme of 21 sections, 
which are designed to set forth the various 
movements of figure-skating in sucli a way as to 
thoroughly test the proficiency of the skaters, 
and in such order as will best economize the 
strength of the contestants. The movements 
are arranged under comprehensive, funda- 
mental heads, intended to include everything 
appertaining to the art. It is to be understood 
that, whenever practicable, all movements are 
to be executed both forward and backward, on 
right foot and on left. 


The programme is as follows: 


1. Piain forward and backward skating in various 
ways. 

2. Outside edge roll forward. 

. Outside edge roll backward. 

. Inside edge roll forward. 

. Inside edge roll backward. 

Figure eight on one foot forward. 

. Figure eight on one foot backward. 

. Cross roll forward in field and eights, single and 
double circle. 

g. Cross roll backward in field and eights, single 
and double circle. 

ro, Change of edge roll forward, beginning on either 
outside or inside edge. 

ur. Change of edge roll backward, 
either outside or inside edge. 

12. Spread eagle on inside and outside edges. 

13. Curved angles—threes, single, double, chain and 
flying, beginning on inside or outside edge. 

14. Curved angles-—rocking turns from outside edge 
to outside edge, or from inside edge to inside edge, 
forward and backward. 

15. Curved angles—crosscuts or anvils. 

10, Grapevines, including Philadelphia ‘* twist.” 

17. ‘Toe and heel movements, embracing pivot cir 
cling, toe spins (pirouettes) and movements on both 
toes. 

18, Single and double flat-foot spins, cross-foot and 
two-foot whirlis. . 

1g. (a) Serpentines on one foot and on both feet ; (b) 
change of edge, single and double. 

20, Loops and ringlets on inside and outside edges, 
single and in combination. 

21, Specialties, embracing 
movements, 

If limited as ta time, the judges may select what is 
thought best. ‘ 

This schedule is intended as a guide, as well to 
skaters as to julges, whoshould continually bear in 
mind that grag is the most desirable attribute of 
artistic skating 


Aut w 


con 


beginning on 


original and peculiar 
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The rules of the National Amateur Skating 
Association are as follows : 

The officials of a figure-skating competition shall be 
three judges and one scorer. 

The judging shall be done ona scale of points run- 
ning from the number of contestants down to o. 

Experience has shown the following to be the most 
practicable method of scoring : 

“The number to be given to the one standing first 
in any section shall be that of the number of contest- 
ants. Should there be two or more of equal merit, 
they should be marked the same number ; and the one 
coming next below takesthe number resulting from 
subtracting the number of competitors above him 
from the number entered. A total failure is marked 
zero,” 

A fall does not necessarily constitute a failure. 

At the conclusion of each figure,each judge shall, 
without consultation with his associates, mark the 
number of points which he awards to each com- 
petitor. 

These reports shall then be compared, and in case of 
disagreement the majority shall decide. 

The scorer shall keep an accurate record of the 
points allowed to each contestant on each figure, and 
shall post them on the bulletin board as often as the 
judges may direct. 

In deciding the relative merits of competitors, 
special attention will be given to grace and ease of 
position, accuracy inskating to place and ability to 
use both feet equally well. 

Competitors before coming on the ice wi!l draw lots 
to decide the order in which they shall skate, and 
shall preserve this order throughout, except that the 
competitor who leads in each figure shall skate lastin 
the next on the programme, the others preserving 
their relative succession. 

If, in the opinion of the judges, any competitor 
shall not have skated in the first eleven numbers 
sufficiently well, they may require him to retire. 

Any competitor refusing to skate when called 1 
in his proper turn, without a reason satisfactory to 
the judges, will beruled out of the competition, and 
shall leave the ice. 

The decision of the majority of the judges shall be 
final in regard toall questions of disqualifications, 
interpretations of the programme and meritsof the 
competitors. 

The contest was open to the amateur skaters 
of the world, and the competitors were as 
follows : 


A. G. Keane, New York Athletic Club. 

I. Brokaw, St. Nicholas Skating Club 

J. J. Doughty, Paterson, N. J. 

L. A. Servatius, New York City. 

H. R. Ward, St. Nicholas Skating Club. 

F. Horner, Bronxdale, N. Y. 

J. Michaelson, of Montreal. Q., and I. M. Vinson, of 


3oston, Mass., were entered, but did not appear. 


The official score was as follows : 




















> ad ~ ‘= _ ~ 
SECTION OF = > m = ‘ = 
. ~ bed ~ « ~ 8 
PROGRAMME. : 2 > ~ ‘ 
I 4 
+ 4 
Ae ¢ 4 4 
Povvcccaces 5 4 
ie ta vam ants € “ 4 4 
Jewees o. ¢ ry 5 4 
1 \4 4 
It. 4 $ 
Riss o.ccd a wes auatee 3 4 I 
EFaiwuie ci 4 
Riv endesd 6 4 ; 
Mondale. ecneanenss 6 ; I 
TO. see 6 4 3 > 
oO 5 4 
6 5 ; 
€ = , 
Totals..... ibtees 111 80 70 ¢ 07 41 
* Omitted by order of judges. . 
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The programme is so | the trials of 
each skater occupy about an hourand a half; 
and when, as in this case, there were six con- 
testants, the competition is ,of wearisome 
length, even when spread over two nights and 
one afternoon With the purpose of shorten- 





+ 


. 3 
COOK acd 


ing the contest, the judges vantage of 
the power given to them by the penultimate 
paragraph of the programme, and omitted the 
1oth and 2Ist sections These omissions 
could have made no difference in the 
award of the championship or the 
prize, for each of positions was won by 
more than the 1 which is the highest 
possible two abandoned sections ; 
but as the scores of the third, fourth fifth 
men were respectively 70, it is quite 


second 
these 


nts, 





score 1n tl 





and 





69 and 67, 


likely that the retention of sections 19 and 21 
might have altered the ownership of third 
prize 

Keane deserves his success, for it was 


perseverance He 
in a field of seven, the 


obtained by hard work and 
competed in 1896 


scores 


of the first four being Evans 116, Phillips 109, 
Good 68, and Keane 61. Nothing daunted by 
this reverse, he entered again in 1897, and 


finished second in a field of nine, Phillips beat- 


ing him by ascore of 132 against 120. His 
victory this year is additionally praiseworthy, 


ICE 

WENTY games comprise 
the series in the cham- 
pionship schedule of the 
Amateut! Hockey 
League - of these twelve 
had been played when 
this paragraph was writ- 
n, and the New York 
thletic Cl is in the 
lead The features of 
last month’s competition 
were the magnificent 
playing of the New 








Club, who 


York Athletic have not lost a game 
and whose team work has been well-nigh per- 
fect, and the weakening of the St. Nicholas 
Skating Club, which has been beaten not only 
by the New York Athletic Club, but the Quaker 
City Hockey Club, of Philadelphia, Pa., a 


team heretofore comparatively unknown. The 








standing of the clubs February ioth was as 
follows 
ve 

— York At ic seocd ° 

- Nicholas Ska I 
Skat ut i 
Hock ( Nev 
Montc 

The more important games o le Past tour 
weeks have been as follow 

i i . vi h 


Clermont Avenue 
ut the Mont- 


tched, anc 


‘Tt + 
These teams met in the 
Rink, Br 


clair men were 


1 
OKIiYN, Vecember 30th, D 


cieariy overma a 5some- 


FOR 


MARCH. 


because he was bscess of 
raining 


competi- 


1 suffering from an ; 
the right jaw, which had stopped his 
for several days, and sent him to the 
tion with his face in bandages. 

The most promising of the contestants was 
Ward, a lad of less than seventeen years, who 
competed for the first time, and will be in the 
front rank with another year’s practice. 





The consensus of expert opinion seemed to 
be that: the skating was hardly up to the 
standard of previous contests, and that any 


of the ex-champions, Rubenstein, Evans or 
Phillips, could have won again this year. 

Keane was fourth in 1896, and second 1n 1897. 
Doughty was sixth and Servatius was seventh 
in 1897, while Brokaw, Ward and Horner were 
making their bids for championship 
honors 

The list of amateur er is now: 1886, 
contest erg 1887, F. P. Good, Brook- 
lyn, L. I.; 1888, Satna. Montreal, P. 
QO ; 1889, L. Seceanas 18go0, contest aban- 
doned ; 1891, L. Rubenstein and G. D. Phillips, 
Lag York Athletic Club, a tie; 1892, G. D. 
Phi llips ; 1893, J. F. Bacon, Arlington, Mass., 
B. C.; 1894, contest abandoned ; 1895, G. D. 
Phillips ; 1896, H. S. Evans, Boston, Mass.; 
1897, G. D. Phillips ; A. G. Keane, N. Y. 
A. 3% ”. B, Curtis. 


first 


1898, 
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what loosely played game gave the honors to 
St. Nicholas by a score of § to 3 
NEW 


COLUMBIA, 4 } JERSEY, I 


The teams of Columbia University and the 
New Jersey Athletic Club met January sth at 
the St. Nicholas Rink, New York City, the 
teams lining up as follows : 











Columbia Positions New Jersey. 
a ep ern . ..Rvder 
be hi eee ee neem Te fpr . Geddes 
Belden captain eee Sawa aas Folsom 
PR ssss atesuncd). ... .. Sasaeueaaus H. Walton 
I ee Cover Point. . Walton (capt.) 
m ee McKay 
oeseccsces Goal.... Gilmore 





Colum 
easily. 


utplayed her opponents and won 


COLUMBIA, 2. 


The teams of Montclair Athletic Club and 





Columbia University played January 11th at 
the Clermont Avenue Rink. The game was 
hotly contested,and a head-on collision between 





Beld en temporarily disabled both 

Vv an Voorhis, of Columbia, scored 
’ goal made in the first half. After the 
mS. Williams and Hornfeck scored 
; then Henderson, of Columbia, 
he score, and Mont lair, with only 
succeeded in making the 
a fine throw by A. Williams, 


Koel hie r ant 








11ISSiK 









» play, 





y goal Irom 


HOCKEY CLUB, O. 
St. Nicl 
] t Oo! New 
nr T- 


natch jan 


iolas Skating Club and the Hockey 
York played a championship 
uary 13th at the Lexington Avenue 
the visitors winning ty the score of 
Fine 





Ice Palace, 
1 goal to o, Barron making the o1 ly goal. 
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runs were made by Callender, Russel 
Phillips, Wrenn and Hunt, and the skill 
team work of the winners saved them from 
tie or a defeat during the second half. 
teams were as follows: 





Nicholas. Positions 


Hewitt.... eerie Y (roal.... 
CRIMI w oiscso s0i66¥acdnisis'nees Point 
ON 68 6a0sakcees Cover Point 
i eer eee 
ee Bitaands 
i 


Larned 


PENNSYLVANIA, 2; HAVERFORD, I. 


The teams of University of Pennsylvania 
and Haverford College met January 13th at the 
Ice Palace, Philadelphia, the visitors losing by 
a score of 1 goal to 2 goals. 

HOCKEY CLUB, 2; 


and the Hockey Club 
of New York plz ryed anuary 18th at the Lex- 
ington Avenue Ice Palace. Both of New York's 
goals were scored by Leo, with the aid of Laing 
and Barreto. 


COLUMBIA, Oo, 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK, 2; MONTCLAIR, I. 


The New York Athletic Club and the Mont- 
clair Athletic Club played a championship 
match January 19th in the Clermont Avenue 
Rink. 


BROWN, 6; HARVARD, 0. 


The teams of Brown and Harvard Universi- 
ties met January 19th at Cambridge, Mass., 
and Brown proved far the stronger, scoring 6 
goals easily. 

YALE, 1; NEW JERSEY, O 

A stubbornly contested game at the Clermont 
Avenue Rink January 19th resulted in Yale 
University beating New Jersey Athletic Club 
by a score of 1 too, 

BROOKLYN, 2; PRINCETON, O. 


The teams of Princeton University and the 
Skating Club of Brooklyn met January 22d in 


the Clermont Avenue Rink, the home team 
winning easily. Dobby scored both of the 
goals. The teams lined up as follows : 
Brooklyn. Positions, 

MNS A445 spss ewins'secen ee 

eS ee ree Point.... 

DEVOURS. .ccccce.. Cover Point 

Hall 


Dobby.... 
WOlhsces 5. 
Drakeley 

ST. NICHOLAS, 3; 


BROOKLYN, I, 


St. Nicholas Skating Club and the Skating 
Club of Brooklyn played a championship match 


January 25th in the St. Nicholas Rink, the 
home team winning. St. Nicholas exhibited 
fine team work, and their three goals were 


made by clever passing. Dobby scored for 
Brooklyn, while Barron threw one and Harty 
two goals for the winners. 


NAVAL RESERVES, 4; STEVENS INSTITUTE, O 


Teams from these organizations played a 
match January 27th at the Lexington Avenue 
Ice Palace. ‘I * ‘losers were overmatched and 
kept entirely on the defensive, The line-up 
was as follows : 











aval Reserve Positton fev1ens 
Gilmore.... Goal E 
Mott. ‘ee es ‘ J 

sill. : wets Cover Point.. 
Crawford 
Roberts.... Worwards 
Loughman ees aves . ; 
Wartode ccs ce Sean a Kennedy 


YALE UNIVERSITY, I 


and Yale Uni- 


BROOKLYN, 5; 


The Skating Club of Brookly 


versity met January 27th a the Clermont 
Avenue Rink, the home team winning handily. 
Hall scored Yale’s only: goal, while Wall made 
two and Dobby three for Brvokdy n 
MONTCLAIR, 8; NORTH END, O 

Montclair Athletic Club and the North Ena 
Lake Hockey Club, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
played a match January 29th on a End 
Lake. The home players were good skaters 
but knew nothing of team play or the fine 
points of the game, and were unable to defend 





their goal. For the winners Kennedy scored 3 
goals, A. Williams 2, and S. Williams, Horn- 
feck and Koehler 1 each. The teams were 
as follows : 

Montclair A.C. Positions. North End Lake 
Jacobus. " -Goal. Wilson 
CG. Places. cccsececss ." Point... - im .Chase 
rR eee Cover Point Perkins 
M. Hornfeck Left Wing gait sta’ Saeed Lott 
Kennedy.. Left Forward.. Maul 
WOOMIOE 06.5 saiveee Right Forward m Stere 
S. Williams.......... Right Wing.... ; Carrington 


YORK, 6; COLUMBIA, I 

The teams of Columbia University and the 
New York Athletic Club played a match Janu- 
ary 29 at the St. Nicholas Rink. The collegians 
were clearly outplayed, Belden scoring their 
only goal, while for the winners Baird made 
one, Wallace two, and Fenwick three. 


NEW 


BROWN, I; 
Brown and Yale Universities met January 


YALE, O. 


29 at the Clermont Avenue Rink, The play 
was close and much rougher than ea be 
exhibited by amateurs, and especially col- 


The only goal was made by | sok of 
call of time, 


legians. 
Brown, a minute or t 
The teams 


lade. Posttions. 


two before the 


were as follows 









(roai. 
Point. 
Cover Point 










The team 

ourneyed Baltimor 

the Mar yland Hockey C1 
a 








goals to two ~ S. Lie contes -10se and 
Nich t winnl!l mnlyv six 
ninutes f the 








These t 
Avenue 
and an 





unexpected victory 10 | 2@ Le 


NEW YOKK, 2; MARYLAND, 
s4.04 


A team of the 


visited Baltimore, Md., February 4th, and beat 
the Maryland Hockey Club, De Casanova and 
B. Phillips scoring goals. O’Donnell’s goal 





keeping was the teature of the game 
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YALE, 4; COLUMBIA, O. 


The teams of these universities met at the 
St. Nicholas Rink February 5th, the home 
team being unable to score, while for Yale, 
Barrett and Hall each madea goal and Kramer 
scored twice. 


QUAKER CITY, 4; ST. NICHOLAS, 2. 


The team of the St. Nicholas Skating Club 
went to Philadelphia February 5, and suffered 
an unexpected defeat by the Quaker City 
Hockey Ciub. The game was rather rough, 
Willett retiring with a strained leg and Russell 
having been ruled off for brutal play. Orton 
scored one goal, Barron two and Willett three. 
St. Nicholas claimed a third goal, but it was 
refused on aclose decision. The teams lined 
up as follows: 









St. Nicholas. Positions. Quaker City. 
Callender............ Left Forward......... ..Wallace 
Harty...... ...Centre Forward.. ...Orton 
eee Right Forward............ Gorman 
SS RTT DTU cu siuscossuocsenet Willett 
i, Tee 200s PRE se acencnees Phymister 
ae ree 5, rte Russell 
PP SaNGon6ss3> anvaieuncer Cee -Moore 


NEW YORK, 6; ST, NICHOLAS, I. 


The teams of the New York Athletic Club 
and the St. Nicholas Skating Club met Febru- 
ary 8 at the St. Nicholas Rink to play off the 
tie which was the result of their encounter 
December 23. Additional importance attached 
to this game, because the two teams stood even 
in the race for the League championship, and 
the lead gained by the winners would give 
them a fine start for the coveted honors. ‘The 
playing of the New York team was well-nigh 
perfect, no one looking for individual glory 
from brilliant plays, but each man working for 
the whole team. Every man was in the right 
place at the right time, and the advances of 
the team seemed irresistible. Within the first 


seven minutes Baird, Wonham and Fenwick 
scored goals. In the second half Fenwick 
scored two goals and Wonham one, while less 
than a minute before the finish Callender car- 
ried the ball to Harty, who shot the only goal 
scored by St. Nicholas. The teams were as 









follows: 

New York A.C. Positions. St. Nicholas. 
MOORD cas ccsnnesenneceed ee er ee Hewitt 
PROT Er rr rrr Robb 
Fenwick » Cover Point..... .Wrenn 
PRERUN son dsesennnssnas % ...Barron 
Wells......ccee.c.s.s00 ee ee eT Callender 
OS ee Os oe cashsseun Harty 
WOMB. 0005000000 t atwedesewen Larned 


BROOKLYN, 3; NEW YORK, I. 


The teams of the Skating Club of Brooklyn 
and the Hockey Club of New York met Febru- 
ary 9th at the Lexington Avenue Ice Palace, 
the visitors winning somewhat easily. Dobby 
scored two goals by good play, and Wall made 
one by an accident, while B. Phillips earned 
the only goal credited to New York. Dobby, 
always a rough player, was more so than usual 
in this game, and threw his stick at a player 
who was out of reach. The officials overlooked 
his ruffianism, but fate was less kind, and an 
attempt to stop the puck with his eye put him 
off the ice for several minutes, 


SNOW.-SHOEING. 
ARGYLE SNOW-SHOE CLUB. 


This club held its annual open amateur stee- 
plechase, January 29th, over the usual route, 
about seven miles, from Montreal te Lachine, 
The temperature was below zero, wind strong, 
snow deep and badly drifted. The leaders at 
the finish were: T, Westlake, Overland A. C., 
th, 24m, 29s.; A. Duffault, Le Canadien S. S. 
C, th., 26m. 3s.; R. Davis, Lachine S. S. C., 
th. 26m. 4os. W. B. Curtis. 


INDOOR BASEBALL. 


NDOOR baseball, of 
which so little has been 
published, has com- 
pletely captured the 

lovers of indoor winter 
sports in the cities of Central 
New York. Leagues have 
been organized in Auburn, 
Rochester, Syracuse and 
Geneva, and large crowds 
gather to witness the pop- 
ular game, which differs lit- 
tle from outdoor baseball, 

The armories of the Na- 

tional Guard and the larger 
gymnasiums are found very 
convenient for the game, and 
of ample proportions to 
allow it to be played with a 
spirit and activity that at 
first blush it would not seem 
to be possible to achieve in- 
doors. 





THE AUBURN, N. Y., Y. M. ©. A. INDOOR BASEBALL TEAM. 








ROD AND GUN. 


THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN SPORTSMEN, 


HIS is the latest attempt to secure proper 
protection for game and to further the 
cause of sport. At a meeting held in 
Hardman Hall, New York, January 18, 
the new League was formed, officers 

were elected, and the following prospectus 
was issued : 

‘The League of American Sportsmen is or- 
ganized for the purpose of protecting game and 
game fishes; the song, insectivorous and other 
innocent birds, not classed as game birds. 

‘‘Its prime object is to enforce game laws, 
where such exist, and to secure and enforce 
such laws where not now in existence, 

‘‘It aims to promote good fellowship among 
sportsmen; to foster in the minds of the people a 
love of nature and of nature’s works; to encour- 
age the propagation of game and game fishes, 
and the restocking of game fields and public 
waters. To these ends it 
will act in unison with 
State, county and munic- 
ipal authorities who aim 
at similar ends. 

“The League of Amer- 
ican Sportsmen will not 
compete with any other 
organization that has 
similar objects in view. 
On the contrary, it de- 
sires to enlist the sym- 
pathies of and to co-oper- 
ate with all such. 

“The League of 
American Sportsmen is 
opposed to excessive 
slaughter of game and 
fish, under the name of 
sport. We are opposed 
to the killing of any in- 
nocent bird or animal 
which is not game, in 
the name of sport or in 
wantonness, 

‘““We are opposed to 
the sale of game and 


mentioned ina recent issue, a law which pre- 
vents the sale of game of certain varieties, and 
which limits the number one man may kill dur- 
ing a season, has been in force in Canada and 
has worked admirably. 

If the League of American Sportsmen is to 
be broad enough for this broad country, it may 
accomplish a deal of good—but it must be 
broad! No mutual admiration society, or any- 
thing resembling an affable association for the 
attainment of office, can ever hope to assert an 
influence of national importance. We require 
no one-man machine, but a National League 
which every sportsman will be proud to sup- 
port. Give us this, and OurINnG does not care 
who runs it. 


THE SPORTSMEN'S EXPOSITION, 


The fourth annual Sportsmen's Exposition, 
under the auspices of the National Sportsmen’s 








game fishes at all times 
and under all circum- 
stances. 

‘“We believe in reasonable bags. We believe 
the killing of game and the taking of fish 
should be limited by law, not only as to sea- 
sons, but that ‘the bag for any one man, for a 
day and for a season, should be defined by law. 

** We believe in a gun-license law, with severe 
penalties for violations thereof. 

‘* We, as individual members of this League, 
pledge ourselves to work for the education of 
the public, and especially of our boys, on the 
lines indicated above; to co-operate with our 
officers, and with State or municipal officers, in 
the enforcement of game laws, whenever an 
opportunity offers.” 

These are excellent principles, and I the more 
readily indorse them because all, or nearly all 
of them, have previously appeared in this de- 
— of Outinc. As my readers well know, 
or some years I have advocated measures to 
prevent the sale of game, to restrict slaughter, 
and to encourage true sportsmanship. As 








OUTING’S EXHIBIT. 


Association, held at Madison Square Garden, 
January 13-22, 1898, appears to have been 
something of a disappointment to those most 
interested—the sportsmen. The trouble with 
this enterprise seems to be that it has become 
too much of a trade show. The big garden 
looked well, the exhibits were fairly numerous, 
while many of them were finely arranged, vet 
there was a perceptible lack of enthusiasm in 
some quarters. Many old friends, too, failed 
to put in an appearance, and they were greatly 
missed. The exhibits lacked features which 
should have been there, and embraced features 
which had no right to be in a sportsmen’s show, 
and the management may do well to remedy 
this next season. I am not trying to find fault, 
but I respectfully suggest that it might be wise 
to give the public a trifle more for their gate 
money. The last show was altogether too much 
like paying for the privilege of looking at a lot 
of advertisements. 





ee 
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The fly-casting attracted a good deal of at- 
tention and the experts were in fine form. The 
hero of the occasion was that well-known per- 
former, Mr. Reub. Leonard, who did doughty 
deeds in several contests. Most notable of 
these was his new world’s record of 120 feet in 
the distance contest. His rod was 11 feet 7 
inches long and weighed 10% oz, In the bait 
casting Leonard got as far as 106 feet, and 
would have gone much farther in one notable 
effort had the frog not fouled some ironwork. 
The casting by ladies was an interesting and 
graceful performance, Miss Leonard casting 73 
feet and Miss Stoddard 62 feet. In connection 
with casting, the suggestion made by Mr. Fred. 
Mather that next year a contest be held in lake 
casting, where the caster shall sit as in a boat, 
is a very good one. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon the nu- 
merous specialties of the show, but two were 
too important to be overlooked. One of these, 
the chainless bicycle, attracted large crowds 
and was freely criticised and praised. Thesec- 


ond novelty was a beautiful specimen of the 
single-trigger, double-barrel, hammerless gun, 
and this caught my fancy. It works smoothly 
and lightning fast, and beyond a question it 
will be the gun of the future, especially among 
pigeon shooters, 

Ourtine’s display, as usual, was neat and most 
tastefully arranged. It comprised alarge num- 
ber of the best original drawings by staff artists; 
also heads and trophies by the well-known tax1- 
dermists, W. W. Hart and Fred. Sauter, of New 
York ; a wheel by the National Cycle Manufac- 
turing Co., of Bay City, Mich.; oars and pad- 
dles by T. J. Shaw & Co., Boston, Mass.; skates 
by Barney & Berry, Springfield, Mass.; fishing 
tackle by Reuben Wood’s Sons Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; tennis goods by Horace Partridge & 
Sons, Boston, Mass.: saddles and bridles by 
Martin & Martin, New York; golf outfits by 
Willie Park & Sons, New York, and office fur- 
niture by Wm. Schwaerzwalder, New York, 


Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE COLLIE, 


F the two varieties of this valuable 
breed, the rough-coated dog has found 
more favor with people of wealth and 
position. This is natural, for while 
the smooth collie certainly is a most 

intelligent and useful worker in his proper field, 
he cannot compare for good looks with his 
rough-coated brother. He has the brains and 
the ability, but otherwise he is a plain-looking 
animal. The rough dog, on the contrary, is 
not only clever and faithful, but he is a beauty 
—in fact, about as handsome a dog as one 
could find. 

In the old days this dog was a worker, pure 
and simple. He was a combination of sheep- 
tender and watch-dog, and he played the 
dual réle admirably. Many are the tales 
told of his unswerving devotion to his 
master, and of his almost human intel- g& 
ligence in caring for his stupid charges .& 
in emergencies. Of late years, however, 
doubtless owing to the influence of the 

*bench shows, the collie has found many 

friends among people who can afford to 
keep pets, and especially among those 
who support handsome country estab- 
lishments. It is no flattery to the dog 
to state that he cuts a handsome figure 
upon a well-kept lawn. 

With a fine muzzle, he combines an 
intelligent - looking and rather broad 
head, a clear but mild eye, and a pricked 
and small ear, slightly falling at the tip. 
His body is elegantly formed and clothed 
with a thick coat of woolly hair, which 
stands out evenly from his sides and 
protects him from all the vicissitudes of 
the weather, neither wind, rain nor snow 
being capable of penetrating it. The 
legs are well formed, the feet strong and 
useful. The tail is long, gently curved 
and bushy; and the whole outline re- 
sembles that of the dingo, but the form 
is stouter and the limbs stronger. 


The characteristics of the dog are his un- 
swerving loyalty to those he loves, his prompt 
obedience to commands, his marked ability to 
grasp an unexpected situation and to reason 
out a course of procedure without instructions, 
and his patient endurance of trying conditions. 
He has as fine a set of brains as ever occupied 
the skull of a quadruped—indeed, when work- 
ing with sheep, he frequently adopts tactics 
better than his master’s. Those who have seen 
a good collie working in a trial against time 
on sheep have marveled at the dog’s patient 
diplomacy and wonderful resource. He knows 
exactly what is expected of him, he reasons 
out a plan of action and executes it with 
promptness. Should complications arise, he 
meets the new demand with some master- 
stroke which proves his 
thorough knowledge of 
his business, Many 
dogs will obey orders 
as well as the collie; 
but, when it comes tc 
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independent intelligent action, his marvelous 
powers are best illustrated. 

He makes an admirable pet, being cleanly, 
good tempered and clever at learning tricks. 
His long coat requires some care to keep it in 
proper condition. He is a vivacious, active 
dog, and he should be granted plenty of room 
for exercise and free access to water, of which 
he is very fond, being a fearless swimmer. 
He is a dog for the country place, and he 
makes a most pleasing accompaniment to a 
well-appointed equipage. 

The collie standard is as follows : 

Skull.—Quite flat, rather broad, with fine 
tapering muzzle of fair length, and mouth the 
least bit overshot, the eyes widely apart, 
almond-shaped and obliquely set in the head, 
the skin of the head tightly drawn with no 
folds at the corners of the mouth; the ears as 
small as possible, semi-erect when surprised or 
listening, at other times thrown back and 
buried in the ‘ ruff.” 

Neck.—Long, arched and muscular; the 
shoulders also long, sloping and fine at the 
withers ; the chest deep and narrow in front, 
but of fair breadth behind the shoulders. 

Back.—Short and level, with the loin rather 
long, somewhat arched and powerful. Brush 
long, ‘‘wi’ upward swirl” at the end and nor- 
mally carried low. 

forelegs.—Perfectly straight with a fair 


LAWN 


THE ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

HE annual meeting of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association was 
held at the Hotel Manhattan, New 
York, Wednesday evening, February 2. 
Over four-fifths of the membership 

were represented by delegate or proxy, and 
more enthusiasm was shown than at the pre- 
vious convention a year ago. As usual, how- 
ever, almost every point of importance was 
referred to the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation for action, and little of interest was 
transacted but the usual election of officers. 
The following board was chosen to guide the 
affairs of the organization: Dr. James Dwight, 
of Boston, president; Joseph S. Clark, of Phil- 
adelphia, vice-president; Palmer E. Presbrey, 
of Boston, secretary; Valentine G. Hall, of 
New York, treasurer. These officers, with the 
foilowing additional members, will form the 
Executive Committee, into whose hands the 
entire conduct of the sport is placed during the 
year: R. D. Wrenn, of New York; Richard 
Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J.; O. S. Campbell, of 
Brooklyn; W. A. Larned, of Summit, N. J., 
and,L. E. Ware, of Boston. 

The only change in this board from that 
which served last year was in the selection of 
Palmer E, Presbrey in place of Joseph T. 
Whittlesey for secretary, and the election of 
L. E. Ware, one of the younger element in lawn 
tennis, to fill the vacancy on the Executive 
Committee caused by the promotion of Mr. 
Presbrey. 

OFFICIAL RANKING FOR 1897. 

The official ranking of the leading tennis 
players who played in the tournaments of last 
season was reported at the annual meeting of 
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amount of flat bone, the pasterns rather long, 
springy and slightly lighter of bone than the 
leg; the foot with toes well arched and com- 
pact soles very thick, 

Hindqguarters.—Drooping slightly, very long 
from the hip bones to the hocks, which should 
be neither turned inward nor outward, with 
stifles well bent. The hip bones should be 
wide apart and rather ragged. 

Coat.—Except on legs and head, should be 
as abundant as possible; the outer coat 
straight, hard and rather stiff, the under coat 
furry and so dense that it would be difficult to 
find the skin. The ‘“ ruff” and “ frill” especi- 
ally should be very full. There should be but 
little ‘‘feather” on the forelegs, and none 
below the hocks on the hindlegs. 

Color.—Immaterial. 

Symmetry.—The dog should be a fair length 
on the leg, and his movements wiry and grace- 
ful. He should not be too small; height of 
dogs from 22 to 24 inches, of bitches from 20 
to 22 inches. The greyhound type is very 
objectionable, as there is no brain room in the 
skull, and with this there is to be found a 
fatuous expression and a long, powerful jaw. 
The setter type is also to be avoided, with its 
pendulous ear, full soft eyes, heavily feathered 
legs, and straight, short flag. The smooth 
collie only differs from the rough in its coat, 
which should be hard, dense and quite smooth. 

Nomab. 
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the U.S. N. L. T. A. byacommittee appointed 
to rank the men. In all, 38 players were 
ranked, including the three British experts 
who were visiting in America last season. ‘The 
committee preferred starting the best men at 
scratch, instead of using owed odds, and Larned 
and Eaves were placed even with the champion. 
There are eight other classes, the handicaps 
grading down to 15 5-6. It will be noticed that 
the official ranking differs very little from that 
printed in Our1nG for November last. Here is 
the official list: 

1—R.D. Wrenn} 22--D. F. Davis } 
2—W. A. Larned >scratch 23—Alfred Codman 
3—Dr.W.V.Eaves | 24—B. C. Wright 
4-H. A. Nisbet—1-6 25—J. C. Neely 








;—H. S. Mahony 26—J. C. Davidson {53° 
6—G. L. Wrenn, Jr. >+3-6 27—R. D. Thurber 

7—M. D. Whitman 28—J. A. Ryerson 
8—Kreigh Collins ) 29--Ralph McKittrick |} 
g—E. P. Fischer | 30—A. P. Hawes } 
1o—W. S. Bond 4-6 31—H. H. Hackett | 
11—L. E. Ware 32—Richard Hooker } 154-6 
12—J. D. Forbes 33—J. C. Goodfellow | 
13—J. Parmly Paret 34—H. E. Avery 

14—C. R. Budlong _ 35—R. D. Little | 
15—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. ("3 30--W.K.Auchincloss | ,. 6 
16—C, P. Dodge 37—E. T. Gross =? 


17—Everts Wrenn 


38—M. Goodbody 


18--Holcomb Ward 
19—Reginald Fincke }15 1-6 
20—G. W. Lee | 
21—M.D. Smith —} 

The Ranking Committee also mentioned in 
its official report the following players, who 
were not rated because they played in too few 
tournaments for a satisfactory estimate of their 
relative skill: C. B. Neel,M. G. Chace, S. R. 
Neel, S. C. Millett, T. A. Driscoll, W. L. 
Meyers, S. G. Thompson, E. R. Marvin, A. L. 
Williston, L. H. Waidner, G, K. Belden, Lieut. 
W. A. Bethel and O M. Bostwick. 

J. PaRMLY Paret. 








CYCLING. 


Part 2.—Continued from February. 


THE 1898 CYCLE MODELS ILLUSTRATED AND 
DESCRIBED.* 
EW styles of chainless bicycles are ap- 
pearing with the nearer approach of the 
1898 fiding season. ‘The chainless 
models heretofore described—the Spal- 
ding, the Columbia, the Sterling and 
the Warwick—may be broadiy considered as 
individualized adaptations of one type of the 
beveled gear principle, wherein the driving 
sprocket is connected with the sprocket on 
the rear wheel by a rod meshing at either 
end. It is but natural, however, that other 
propelling devices should have been considered 
and perfected by other manufacturers in their 
search for novelty, and in the endeavor to 
secure chainless driving mechanisms without 
conflicting with already established patents. 
This problem has been well solved, but in two 
widely different ways, by the Monarch Cycle 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, IIl., and 
by Messrs. Humber & Co., America, Ltd., of 
Westboro, Mass. In the former, the usual 
connecting rod is retained, but with sprockets 
of altogether unique design and construction ; 
while in the latier, the rod feature is entirely 
eliminated, giving place to a series of three 
connecting cog-wheels, much resembling the 
driving sprockets of the chain models, and of 
varying diameters to produce the required gears, 
engaging each other at the circumference, and 
transmitting the power applied to the pedals to 
the rear sprocket, without the revolving mo- 
tion common to all rod-driven machines. 


MONARCH CYCLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Monarch Cycle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, offer for 1898 a complete line 
of bicycles, as follows: Monarch Chainless, 
$100 ; Tandems, $100; Racers, $75 ; Roadsters, 





THE MONARCH ROADSTER. 


$60; Defiance Special Roadsters, $50; Defi- 
ance Roadster, $40; King and Queen Road- 
sters, $35. 





*In the absence of the opportunity the cyclist has 
hitherto enjoyed atthe annual spring exhibitions, and 
in view of the advent of the chainless wheels and other 
new features, we have thought it in the interests of 
our readers to give this full review of the novelties 
and features of the prominent cycles of 1898, which is 
prepared by an expert who is in no way connected 
with any manufactory. We believe this review to be 
thoroughly reliable.—THE EDITOR. 


In the chainless, the shaft connecting the 
crank-axle and the hub-gears is provided at 
each end with a pinion having roller-pin teeth, 
which engage the wide angle openings between 
the gear-teeth of the sprockets. ‘This method 
of propulsion is particularly efficient when the 
pins are made in the form of rollers, for then 
the minimum of friction is reached, since it is 
then a rolling, instead of a sliding, friction. 
Each set of gears is enclosed, but should 








THE MONARCH SPECIAL RACER, 


they become exposed the action of the pin- 
teeth forces out any mud or dust particles that 
may accumulate upon them. The Monarch 
Chainless is said to be entirely free from the 
danger of a binding of the mated gears in case 
of a misalignment of the frame, inasmuch as 
the junction of the pinions and gears forms a 
type of the ball-and-socket joint, permitting 
free running, unless the entire mechanism be- 
comes disabled. One advantage of this con- 
struction is the direct lift, as against the end 
thrust common to other forms of beveled 
gearing. 

A prominent feature of the Monarch chain 





THE MONARCH CHAINLESS, 


machine is the patent crank-shaft, of the 
two-piece or middle-union type, wherein the 
union is so perfect that it is practically one 
piece. Ball retainers are used for all the bear- 
ings, and though, in the case of the crank- 
hanger, the bearings are placed as far apart 
as possible, the tread has been reduced to 4% 
inches. The former fork-crown and chain ad- 
justment, having proven perfectly satisfactory, 
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have been retained. Internal clamps for seat- 
post and handle-bar are employed, making 
very neat and secure fastenings. 

The Defiance line is designed by the Mon- 
arch Cycle Manufacturing Company to meet 
the growing demand for a good medium-priced 
wheel. In models 55 and 56 no brazed tubing 
or malleable iron connections are employed ; 
and flush joints are used, together with the 
latest pattern of the Monarch fork-crown, bar- 
rel hubs and two-piece crank-shaft, with 2% 
inches drop. These machines are well de- 
signed, and handsomely finished in black with 
appropriate ornamentation. The handle-bar 
and seat-post fastening device is similar to that 
used in the Monarch roadsters, by which the 
old method of exterior clamping bolt and nut 
is done away with. 

Defiance models 53 and 54 are produced to 
meet the demand for honestly built road ma- 
chines at very moderate prices. ‘These ma- 
chines are constructed of seamless steel tubing, 
steel drop forgings, and the bearings are upon 
the most scientific and approved principles. 
‘The cones are made of the finest quality too! 
steel, thoroughly tempered and polished, 


GRAND RAPIDS CYCLE CO, 


The Grand Rapids Cycle Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich , will manufacture a chainless 
model for 1898 in addition to the regular line of 
Clipper machines. The gears of the former 
are of the Pope pattern, and, as such, they 
differ only in minor details from the Columbia 

















THE CLIPPER SPROCKET-CRANK AND AXLE-SPIDER. 


chainless heretofore illustrated and described. 
The internal arrangements in the crank-hanger 
have been made very simple, reducing to a 
minimum the chances for any of the parts 
working loose. The rear fork is reinforced 
with a blade of sheet steel, which holds the 
gears from any possible side-sway when ex- 
treme power is applied. The gearing has a 
wide range of adjustment, as this has been 
found to be a very desirable feature in the 
practical working of chainless construction. 
The detachable crank-hanger bearings on 
the regular Clipper line are new and novel. 
By taking off one crank and loosening the 











THE CLIPPER CRANK-HANGER. 


hanger clamp-bolts, these bearings may be 
instantly removed from the frame, though 
encased in an auxiliary barrel, which prevents 
the possibility of ‘‘ scale” or ‘‘spelter” working 
into them from the inside of the frame tubes. 
It is claimed that the working parts of these 
machines cannot get out of alignment with- 
out totally disabling the machine. Diamond- 
shaped cranks are fitted to a tapered axle and 
held without the use of cotter-pins. The 
sprocket is new, and is fitted to the axle-spider 
and securely locked with three small bolts. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The Columbia chainless patterns, the leaders 
of the Pope Manufacturing Company’s product 
for 1898, were fully illustrated and described 
in OuTinGc for December. Besides these there 
are thirteen other models, including the Hart- 
fords, and the new medium-priced machines, 
the Vedettes. 

The chain-driven Columbias show no mate- 
rial changes from the corresponding 1897 
models except in refinement of detail and up- 
to-date equipment. The frames are made of 
five per cent. nickel steel tubing, flush joints 
are judiciously used, and the former crank- 
shaft mechanism is retained. The running 
parts throughout have oil-retaining bearings, 
proof against dust and dirt. Both sprocket 
wheels are detachable, so that a change of gear 
may be made when desired. The handle-bars 
and seat-posts are made of spring-tempered 
20-gauge Pioneer 5 percent. nickel steel tubing. 

The New Departure Automatic Brake is 
offered as an option on all chain wheels for 





THE COLUMBIA—MODEL 45. 
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1898. This device consists of a spring expan- 
sion ring on the rear sprocket, working within 
a frictional drum. The braking of the wheel 
is accomplished by back-pedaling, which action 
opens out the spring and brings it into contact 
with the drum. The instant back-pedaling 
ceases, however, the spring contracts, and the 
wheel is released. No power is lost in releas- 
ing this brake, and the action is immediate. 
The Hartford patterns for adults, built of 





THE HARTFORD—MODEL 8, 


Pioneer 50 per cent. carbon steel tubing, are of 
the same general construction as the corre- 
sponding 1897 models, except the fork-crown, 
which is entirely new and adds greatly to their 
strength and appearance. 

The Vedette is the name of the Columbia’s 
new line, consisting of four patterns, two with 
28-inch and two with 26-inch wheels. These 
are strong, handsome, and durable machines, 
placed upon the market by the Pope Manufac- 
turing Company to satisfy the demand for a 
line of good bicycles at popular prices. They 
are finished in black enamel, with option of 
maroon with decorations. 





THE COLUMBIA VEDETTE—MODEL 17. 


The scale of prices for the 1898 Columbia 
line is as follows: Columbia chainless for men 
and women, $125; combination and diamond- 
frame tandems, $125 ; chain-driven Columbias, 
$75; Hartfords, $50 and $45; Vedettes, $40 
and $35. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


The John P. Lovell Arms Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., offer sixteen models of the Lovell 
Diamond bicycles, including double diamond 
and combination frame tandems, a racer, two 
specials, and a number of juvenile machines, 
to the trade and riding public for 1898. The 
men’s special, made with three heights of 
frame, 20, 22 and 24 inches, embodies several 
points of distinctive merit, including a triple 
fork-crown, detachable sprockets of improved 
design, and three-point contact bearings, giving 
two points of contact on the cone and only one 
onthe cup. The ordinary seat-post clamp has 





THE LOVELL DIAMOND LIGHT ROADSTER. 


been discarded and a set screw employed in 
its place. A new feature is noticed in the 
axle-nuts, which, instead of setting up against 
the washers, extend through them, allowing 
a longer thread surface, and making it impos- 
sible for the washers to work loose. 

The Lovell Diamond tandems list at $125, 
the racer at $85, the specials at $75, the road- 
sters at $50, and the juvenile models at various 
lower prices. 


IVER JOHNSON. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., present eleven models of bi- 
cycles for 1898, including a chainless and two 
tandems. Although the details of the chain- 
less have not yet been made public, it is an- 
nounced that the new model will be a radical 
departure in chainless bicycle construction, and 
will list at $100. The racer, listing at $85, is 
artistically designed and rigidly constructed. 
The special light roadster, which is the track 
racer slightly modified for road use, weighs 21 
pounds, and also lists at $85. The $75 line con- 
sists of high-grade models for men and women, 
built for regular road use, weighing respect- 
ively 23 and 24 pounds. The $50 machines for 
men and women, weighing also23 and 24pounds, 
are excellent value at that price. The Fitch- 
burg models F and G are good medium-grade 
machines, built to sell at $40. 

Among the features of the new Iver John- 
sons are: English weldless steel tubing, frame 
connections of steel forgings, rendering rein- 
forcements unnecessary ; joints perfectly flush, 
practically dust-proof bearings, arched fork 
crown, sliding seat-post, improved chain ad, 
justment, two-piece crank and crank-shaft, 
Among the notable improvements over last 
year’s styles are a practicable and simple 
method of wheel adjustment, and a new seat- 
post with internal fastenings, having a special 
slide, eliminating the slide-nut, and allowing 
any saddle clamp to be fitted ; a new sprocket 
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THE IVER JOHNSON—MODEL G. 
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THE IVER JOHNSON—MODEL F., 


of handsome design, in one-inch pitch; new 
crank-shaft mechanism without cotter-pins. 
The finish of this line is particularly elegant, 
the enamel being baked on after the frame has 
been fully coated with copper. As in past sea- 
sons, where nickel is used it will be put on over 
the copper. Rims and guards will be finished 
like the frames, excepting when the latter are 
black, in which case the rims and guards will 
be white. On the Fitchburg machines these 
equipments will be finished in natural wood. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, will not manufacture 
chainless bicycles for 1898, nor will they build 
“special” machines; but the regular Rambler 
line, consisting of six singles and three tan- 
dems, the former listing at $60 and the latter 
at $100, and all fitted with the G. & J. tires, 
will fully sustain the first-class reputation of 
the concern. 





A GORMULLY & JEFFERY FEATURE, 


Among the distinctive features of this line is 
a new style of hammock saddle for men’s light 
roadsters, 13/-inch or 2-inch tires; an improved 
hygienic saddle for the medium weight roadster, 
and 30-inch wheels, when preferred, for the 
men’s heavy weight roadster, the latter to cost 
$10 more than the 28-inch models. In the road- 
racer a new solid base saddle will be used; alsoa 
new style of combination head and handle-bar 
attachment, and detachable grips. The ladies’ 














THE GORMULLY & JEFFERY ENCLOSED CHAIN. 


wheels will be fitted 
with improved hand- 
brakes. Eightand 
nine-tooth rear, and 
seventeen to twenty- 
five-tooth front 
sprockets give a suffi- 
cient range 1n gear on 
both ladies’ and 
gentlemen's mounts. 
Combination pedals 
will be used on all the 
men’s machines, with 
the exception of the racer. The one feature in 
the 1898 Ramblers which will be most readily 
observed is the new fork-crown with spear- 
head reinforcements, enameled and decorated 
with gilt, the same style of reinforcement ap- 
pearing on the lower frame tube at the head. 
The. left-side crank-hanger bearing is adjusted 
inside of the union, and the ratchet dog on the 
crank is rendered unnecessary. On the ladies’ 
machines the rear fork braces are merged into 
a single tube. A new combination wrench, 
made to fit all the nuts on the 1898 Ramblers, 
may also be used to remove the crank-hanger 
bearing cap, and also for purposes of adjust- 
ment, 

The Shelby Cycle Manufacturing Company, 
of Shelby, O., will continue to supply the de- 
mand for the Ideal line, the medium grade 
product of: the Gormully & Jeffery Manu- 
facturing Company. 





THE GORMULLY & 
JEFFERY TIRE, 


HUMBER & CO. 


The Humber Chainless, herewith illustrated, 
is the result of several years’ consideration on 
the part of Messrs. Humber & Co., of England, 
and Humber & Co., America, Ltd., of West- 
boro, Mass., the designers and mechanical ex- 
perts of both concerns believing that a direct 
application of power, even through the medium 
of a third wheel, is a more economical method 
of propulsion than the beveled gear and con- 
necting rod. Spur gears are almost universally 
regarded by scientific and practical mechanics 
as the most efficient means of driving machinery 
at moderate speeds, insomuch that belting is 
preferred only when a speed greater than mus- 














THE HUMBER CHAINLESS. 


cular strength is capable of is required, ‘ But,” 
frankly state the makers of this machine, 
‘‘whether spur gears are more desirable for the 
transmission of power in propelling a bicycle 
than a chain rests entirely with the fancy of 
the public.” There must be wear in both 
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styles and certain drawbacks to the complete 
success of either method, the amount of wear 
depending largely upon the care given the 
machine. 

Messrs. Humber & Co., America, Ltd., alone 
we believe of the makers of chainless bicycles, 
offer individual riders an opportunity to test 
the chainless for themselves at small expense. 
For reasonable prices they will equip an 1896 
or 1897 model with the spur gears, or, on the 
other hand, if desired, they will remove the 
running parts of a chainless and substitute the 
chain—the latter at the nominal price of $18. 
The 1898 Humber chainless will list at $125, 
and other models at $100 and upward to $183, 
the latter being the price of the ‘‘ Family Tan- 
dem.” Gear cases are fitted to all models 
when desired. 


THE TINKHAM CYCLE CO. 


Several striking novelties are offered in tri- 
cycles by the Tinkham Cycle Company, of New 
York, who are specialists in the three-wheelers. 
Among the new styles is an extremely useful 
invalid carriage, or chair-cycle, in which the 
passenger is in front or behind, as may be de- 
sired, and several South American jinrikisha 
which would revolutionize Japan. By taking 
out the seats they can be used to carry trunks 
and luggage, or by hooding be converted intoa 
hansom cab. They also announce several nov- 
elties adapted to commercial use. The tri- 
cycle, though not capable of the same speed as 
a bicycle, excels in its possibilities of converti- 
bility ; and the skill introduced into the manu- 
facture of Tinkham models has done much to 
make the tricycle of practical value. 


FAY MFG. CO. 


The Fay Manufacturing Company, of Elyria, 
Ohio, offer, in addition to a complete line of 
tricycles for invalids, a number of Williams 
juvenile bicycles, ranging in wheel diameters 
from 20 to 24 inches, and listed at very mod- 
erate prices. The products of this concern 
have always been leaders in their class, and 
the 1898 Williams models embody the main 
points in approved design and construction 
found in the up-to-date larger-sized and higher- 
listed machines. 


OLIVE WHEEL COMPANY. 


Among the distinctive novelties of the Olive 
bicycles, the product of the Olive Wheel Com- 
pany, of Syracuse, N. Y., are a new crank- 
hanger device, new chain adjuster and seat- 
post adjuster. In the former a divided shaft is 





THE OLIVE SEAT-POST ADJUSTER. 


employed, 


whose right- 
hand section 
is integral 
with the 
sprocket 
wheel to 
which the 


crank is at- 
tached, all 
parts being 
secured 
against late- 
ral displace- 
ment by the 
use of a bolt. 

The adjustment and fastening of the seat- 
post are accomplished by means of a wedge- 
shaped piece provided with two projections 
which fit in round holes in the long face of the 
seat-post, both post and wedge being in turn 
received by the seat-cluster lug. The chain 
adjustment is effected without the usual stay- 
bolt, giving place to a hexagonal washer with 
a toothed projection, which meshes with rack 
teeth on the upper prong of the axle fork—an 
arrangement which renders it easy for a novice 
to obtain an equal degree of adjustment on 
either side. 





THE OLIVE CRANK-HANGER. 


LIBERTY CYCLE CO, 


The Liberty Cycle Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., offer 15 models of the Liberty, including 
roadsters, road racers, track racers, double- 
diamond and combination tandems, together 
with the usual styles in ladies’ machines. 

The most ob feature of the 1898 Liberty 
is an original front sprocket, whereon the 
chain runs, engaging only every fifth tooth, 
the intervening four being smaller and de- 
signed simply to guide the chain in its circuit 
of the two sprockets. This construction is en- 
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THE LIBERTY ROADSTER, 


tirely new, and is claimed to materially reduce 
the friction of the running gear, as well as to 
eliminate much of the grinding caused by the 
close fitting of every tooth to the chain, es- 
pecially when these parts are covered with 
dust, mud or rust. The Liberty bearings are 
of the two-point contact pattern, and ball- 
retaining races are fitted on the shafts, while 
the entire bearings can be removed without dis- 
turbing the adjustment. 

The 1808 singles list at $75 and the tandems 
at $125. 

DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


The Dayton line, the product of the Davis 
Sewing Machine Company, of Dayton, Ohio, 
consists of three models at $75, special men’s 
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THE 1898 DAYTON FOR MEN. 


roadster, ladies’ special, and special road 
racer; two models at $50, men’s roadster, and 
its companion for ladies; four tandems at $125; 
a double drop-frame tandem for two ladies, at 
$150, and a special track racer at $100, The 
latter is an especially well-designed and con- 
structed machine, well appearing and speedy, 
built exclusively for careful track use, and 
weighing, with lightest equipment, 20 pounds. 
The Dayton Chainless, which will be without 
gears, and soon to be placed on the market, 
will complete this very superior line. 


EAGLE BICYCLE MFG. CO. 


The new Eagle models, Nos. 75 and 80, listing 
at $50, embrace all the essential features of a 
strictly high-grade, up-to-date machine, and are 
the result of ten years’ experience in bicycle de- 
sign and construction on the part of the Eagle 
Bicycle ManufacturingCompany,of Torrington, 
‘Conn., New York and boston, The detailed 
‘specifications of these models are, in part, as 
follows: Main frame, 1%-inch, cold-swaged 
seamless tubing, with 13-16-inch D-shaped rear 
fork tubes, and 2%-inch drop in the crank 
hanger ; Eagle new process, cold-swaged re- 
inforced flush joints, with drop-forged steel 
connections ; regular heights of frame, 24-inch 
for model 75, for men, and 22-inch for model 
80, for women ; fork crown, oval pattern, drop- 
forged, nickel-plated ; wheels, 28-inch, heavily 
spoked, with finely finished wood rims ; hubs 
barrel-pattern, turned from solid bar steel, and 
fitted with ball retainers ; bearings dust-proof 
throughout ; sprockets new design, drop-forged, 
involute frictionless, detachable front and 
rear; cranks keyless, special design, with a 
new method of fastening ; handle-bars, Eagle 
reversible, 1 inch in diameter, 18 inches wide ; 
‘seat-post fastened by new invisible seat-post 
binder ; pedals new pattern, rat-trap or rubber ; 





THE EAGLE, 





regular finish, black, with maroon, dark green, 
and light moss green as options, 

In addition to these leaders, the Eagle Bi- 
cycle Manufacturing Company will market a 
line of medium grade and juvenile bicycles, 
listing at $30 and $35. 


BARNES CYCLE COMPANY. 

The Barnes White Flyer Bicycles, the prod- 
uct of the Barnes Cycle Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., will be both of the chainless and chain- 
driven patterns. The full line will comprise : 
The Chainless Special and Chainless Superba, 
at $125; double diamond and combination 
frame tandems, at $125; the White Flyer 
Racer, at $100; the Special Roadster, at $75 ; 
the Ladies’ Superba, at $75; and a complete 
line of single machines at $60. Among the 
many notable features of this line for 1898 will 
be: direct, self-locking tangent spokes; new 
style hubs; new flush handle-bar locking 
device ; simple and effective crank-hanger ad- 
justment, and new Barnes biplane sprockets. 

NATIONAL CYCLE MFG, CO. 

The National Cycle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Bay City, Mich., will not manufacture 
chainless bicycles for 1898, preferring to extend 
their already well-known lines to meet the 





DETAILS OF NATIONAL CRANK-HANGER. 


growing demand for the highest grade chain- 
driven machines at popular prices. 

Models 22 and 23, listing at $75, embody all 
the latest improvements, including flush joints, 
three-inch drop at the crank~hanger, large 
sprockets, disk-adjusting hubs, new two-piece 
crank construction, and new internal handle- 











THE NATIONAL, NO. 22. 


bar binder. Model 23 will be regularly equipped 
with a gear case of handsome design and proven 
merit, The $60 line consists of two excellent 
road machines, for ladies and gentlemen, and 
an additional model for track or light road- 
racing, according to equipment. The last 
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has a three-inch drop at the crank-hanger, and 
is regularly made with alow frame. Two $50, 
highet framed, machines, a special racer, and 
three tandems complete the National line. 


FOWLER CYCLE WORKS, 


The Fowler Cycle Works, Chicago, are offer- 
ing the 1898 Fowler line of bicycles direct to the 
rider for $43.50. These models are strictly 
high grade, and in every way superior to the 
corresponding 1897 machines, sold through reg- 
ular trade channels for much higher prices. A 
very wide range is allowed in the choice of 
equipments, and repairs and replacements will 
be made from the factory without delay, du- 
plicate parts being dispatched immediately 
upon receipt of advice of the particular part 
desired, each one of which has a telegraphic 
code name to be used at the will of the pur- 
chaser. 

The details of the 1898 Fowler bicycles are, 
in part: Highest grade drop-forgings and tool- 
steel bearings ; one-piece electric welded head ; 
piano-wire swaged spokes, 15 to 17 gauge; 
pedals, drop-forged pin and frame, with tool- 
steel cups; Baldwin adjustable and detachable 
chain; Fauber crank shaft, with diamond- 
shaped cranks, 47-8 inch tread ; hubs, adjust- 
able without tools; combination adjustable and 
internal-clamp handle-bar; tires and saddles 
as selected by the purchaser. 


GEO, N, PIERCE COMPANY. 


The George N. Pierce Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have placed several styles of Pierce bi- 
cycles on the 1898 market, including models for 
men and women, listed at $50 and $75; pneu- 
matic cushion-frame bicycles at $65; racers at 
$75, and two styles of tandems at $100. 

The main difference between this line and 
that of last year consists in the adoption of the 
pneumatic cushion-frame on models 92, 94 and 
98. The purpose of this device is to stay the 
vibration, incident to speeding over all sur- 
faces, at the wheels instead of transmitting it 
to the frame and handle-bars, and from them to 
the person of the rider. The action is wholly 
unlike that of wheels fitted with spring seat- 
posts or spring saddles, as the distance between 
the seat and the pedals is perfectly maintained 
and the whole upper frame of the wheel is 
saved from the jolting of uneven surfaces. 


THOMAS MANUFACTURING CO, 


Three styles of adult bicycles, with a number 
of juvenile wheels, will comprise the 1898 out- 
put of the Thomas Manufacturing Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio: The Thomasat $50, the New 
Thomas at $60, and the Thomas Special at $75, 
the juveniles being listed at $30, $35 and $4o. 
This line isan exceedingly attractive and popu- 
lar one throughout, embodying all the latest 
improvements in cycle building. No. 21, the 
ladies’ model of the New Thomas line, is a 
particularly handsome machine, the standard 
frame sizes of which are 22 and 24 inch, al- 
though a 20-inch frame will be supplied on 
special order. This model is of the regulation 
curved pattern, but with a greater drop than 
the ordinary machines for ladies, making the 
wheel very easy to mount or dismount as well 
as giving more room for the skirt when riding. 
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E. C, STEARNS & CO. 


The Stearns line of bicycles for 1898 com- 

rises the chainless for ladies and gentlemen, 
sp Stearns special, $75; racer, $75; dia- 
mond and combination frame tandem, $125, 
and Models E and F, ladies’ and gentlemen's 
road wheels, listed at $50. 

The beveled gear of the chainless Stearns is 
simple enough to be assembled and adjusted 
by anovice. There are four sets of bearings, 
one each in the crank-hanger and rear hub, and 
one at either end of the connecting shaft. In 





THE STEARNS CHAINLESS, 


order to reduce this additional friction to a 
minimum, a four-point bearing has been 
adopted, in which the points of contact are so 
devised that the simplest form of rolling mo- 
tion is assured, and friction materially reduced, 
The right-hand crank is integral with the first 
bevel, which corresponds to the sprocket, and, 
by an option in size in the latter, permits a 
variation in gear from 68 to 80, All the bear- 
ing parts are so encased as to be as nearly dust- 
proof as possible. The adjustment of the bevel 
allows a wide variation in the angles of contact, 
The gears are 5 face and ro pitch. 

The leading features of the Stearns Special 
(chain-driven) are 1%-inch high carbon steel in 





STEARNS COMBINATION 


TANDEM. 


the diamond frame, 3% and 5£-inch in the rear 
diamond, with oval lower fork sides and 4Y¥- 
inch tread. A wheel base of 43 5-16 inches and 
a drop of 2% inches give artistic and speedy 
lines. The only nuts on the entire machine are 
on the axles of the front and rear wheels, and 
the chain, of an improved ‘‘ B” block pattern, 
may be removed without a wrench. All joints 
are full flush, well reinforced. The crank- 
hanger mechanism has been greatly changed, 
and keyless flat cranks are attached to a solid 
nickel-steel shaft. A new self-oiling device is 
used in the crank-hanger, by which enough oil 
may be carried to last an entire season. 


WALTHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Waltham Manufacturing Company, of 
Waltham, Mass., offer an increased line of 
Orient bicycles for 1898. The Orient Special is 
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a new model, and excellent 
value for $50, w hile the 
Orient Standard at $75 is the 
highest grade single roadster 
manufactured by the com- 
pany. The Orient Select 
marks a new departure in 
the bicycle trade, in that an 
unlimited range will be al- 
lowed the purchaser in the 
selection of all equipments, 
the price of the completed 
machine to be determined 
by the nature of such selec- 
tion. On this model, pro- 
- vision is made for a gear 
case. Both the road and 
track racer are listed at $100. 
Orient tandems will be made 
in two grades, listing at $100 and $125. 

Hereafter a special department of the Wal- 
tham Manufacturing Company will be devoted 
to multi-cycles. Triplets, quadruplets, quin- 
tets,sextets and septets (the commonly accepted 
names for machines seating three, four, five, 
six and seven riders respectively), will list at 
$200, $300, $400, $500 and $600 respectively, 
while eight, nine and ten-seated machines will 
be built to special order. 

Among the distinctive features of the Orient 
line for 1898 are the triple truss fork crown, and 
a divided crank-axle, the latter allowing the 
crank-shaft to be dismantled or assembled with- 
out the use of cotter-pin or special tools. In 
the racing machines special forged connections 
are used throughout, and the upper rear stays 
are forged together, making a positive clamp 
for the seat-post, while the tapered lower rear 
forks are united in a forging of unique and 
artistic design. The largest bicycle ever built, 
the Oriten, seating ten riders, was manufact- 
ured by this concern, 





THE ORIENT FORK 
CROWN, 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 


The Adams & Westlake Company, Chicago, 
offer a full line of high-grade Adlake and me- 
dium-grade Alaska bicycles, eighteen models 
in all, listing from $125 for tandems to $40 
for juveniles. Large tubing, triple-arch fork- 
crowns, laminated rims, two-piece cranks, and 
flush joints—former Adlake features—are re- 
tained ; while the minor changes noticed con- 
sist of lower crank-hangers; shorter heads; 
internal seat-post and handle-bar devices ; D- 
shaped rear forks ; new direct oiling devices ; 
special patented rear-fork adjustments ; disk- 
adjusting bearings in front and rear wheels, 
and ball-retaining devices throughout. 














ADLAKE ROAD AND RACING TANDEMS. 


The construction of the crank-hanger 
mechanism admits of the left crank — with- 
drawn, when the right crank, shaft and 
sprocket may be easily removed without dis- 
turbing either cones or cups or their adjust- 
ments, Another notable feature is embodied 
in the construction and adjustment of the rear- 
fork ends, by which the rear wheel may be taken 
out by unscrewing two cap-screws, without 
disturbing the hub or chain adjustment, or re- 
moving the chain-bolt. The chain adjustment 
is held in place by an independent lock-nut, 
while the chain draft is central with the adjust- 
ment. By this means the bearings and chain 
remain in perfect adjustment when the rear 
wheel is removed. 


KEATING WHEEL CO, 


The Keating Wheel Company, of Middle- 
town, Conn., offer a complete line of Keating 
bicycles for men and women tothe 1898 trade 
and riding public. The different styles list at 
$75, $60 and $50. The most noticeable feature 
of all these models is the curved frame used 
exclusively by this concern, and in which the 
bottom of the seat tube is slightly curved 
toward the crank-hanger, lessening the sway of 
the machine and allowing the use of a longer 





THE KEATING FOR MEN, 


chain, which contributes to the ease of its 
passage over the two sprockets. 

Other Keating points are low frames ; strong 
but artistic arched fork-crowns; large sprockets; 
unexcelled finish, and great strength and 
rigidity without any sacrifice of lightness. 

_ AMES & FROST CO, 

The Imperial line, the product of the Ames 
& Frost Co., Chicago, consists of four models, 
in two grades, for adults, listing at $50 and 
$40; two juvenile models at $30, and a combi- 
nation tandem at $100. 

The higher-priced machines of this line, both 
singles and tandems, are constructed of the 
best quality seamless steel tubing, with flush 
joints throughout ; fork connections, seat-post 
cluster and crank-hanger, steel drop-forged ; 
cranks and shaft, two-piece, divided in centre ; 
sprockets detachable, 20, 22, 24 or 26 tooth 
front and 8, gor 1o tooth rear, giving a wide 
range in gears. The fork sides are one-piece, 
reinforced at the arch, which latter 1s also steel 
drop-forged and nickel-plated. The hubs are 
of the usual barrel pattern, turned from bar 
steel, while the bearings are disk-adjusting and 
provided with oil conveyors, ball retainers and 
felt washers, rendering them practically dust- 
proof. 
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THE AMES & FROST IMPERIAL TANDEM —MODEL 11. 


The materials used in the juvenile lines are 
also of the best quality, all running parts, cups 
and cones being turned from bar steci. The 
Ames & Frost Co. recommend these models as 
exceptionally good machines at the prices at 
which they are listed. 


DUEBER WATCH WORKS. 


The Dueber Watch Works, of Canton, Ohio, 
makers of the celebrated Dueber-Hampden 
watch cases and movements, have turned their 
attention to the manufacture of bicycles, and 
offer the ‘‘ Dueber Grand,” strictly high-grade 
machines for ladies and gentlemen, direct to 
the rider, freight prepaid, for $55 cash. This 
is one of the very few concerns employing 
no agents, and depending upon the established 
reputation of its other products, upon advertis- 
ing and especially favorable prices, coupled 
with best-quality materials and unexcelled 
workmanship, to place its bicycles with indi- 
vidual riders. Both models embody several 
features of distinct merit, the ‘‘ Dueber Grand” 
for ladies being an especially handsome ma- 
chine of the medium drop-frame pattern, 


IROQUOIS CYCLE WORKS. 

Among the distinctive features of the Iro- 
quois bicycles (Iroquois Cycle Works, Chicago), 
are an eccentric chain adjuster, by which the 
rear wheel is always kept in line, and D- 
shaped seat-post and handle-bar stems, which 
are guaranteed against working loose while 
riding, or from negligence in failing to properly 
tighten the nuts. 

In the new hubs of these machines, the cups 
are driven on the axle, and all bearings are 
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fitted with ball retainers. The cones screw 


’ into the ends of the hub and are held in place 


by a locking ring, by which method the cone, 
the smallest bearing surface, revolves with the 
hub, and under the balls. The bearings are 
locked against displacement when the wheels 


are removed from the frame, while the rear 
hub is provided at each end with a sprocket, 
making it possible to change the gear at short 
notice, by simply reversing the rear wheel. 
The crank-hanger is lubricated through an oiler 
in the face of its eccentric, and is fitted with 
the Thor two-piece axle and cranks. 

HUNTER ARMS COMPANY. 


The Hunter Arms Company, of Fulton, N. 
Y., are now manufacturing two regular styles. 
of bicycles, the Hunter, at $75, and the Fulton, 
at $50, there being three models of each, viz.: 
one for men, one for women and another for 
racing. The gentlemen’s Hunter, model A, is: 
equipped with a new split-crank, with the balls 
outside of the chain line, and has a graceful 
oval fork-crown made of 11-8 inch tubing. 
The drop at the crank-hanger is 2 1-8 inches, 
and three heights of frame are offered. The 
Hunter B is the ladies’ model, corresponding 
in general specifications to model A, while 
model C is the racer. The latter is finished in 
Hunter green, and has a three-inch drop at the 
crank-hanger with 6 1-2 inch cranks. The Ful- 
ton models A and Bare regularly finished in 
black and maroon, and retain the double fork- 
crown so well known during the past year. 
Fulton model C is the 1897 Hunter racer, with 
some slight changes to bring it strictly down to 
date. 

THE BUFFALO WHEEL COMPANY. 

The Buffalo Wheel Company, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., offer two grades of Niagara bicycles for 
1898. ‘The $75 line consists of three models, 
for road and track use, all of which embody up- 
to-date ideas in design and construction, The 
$50 line comprises two models, for men and 
women, built for hard service, and certain to 
prove excellent value at a moderate price. 

The hubs of the Niagara wheels are of tubu- 
lar pattern, 14% inches in diameter, turned from 
solid steel, and equipped with a continuous 
oiler to carry the lubricant directly to the bear- 
ings. Crank-shafts and their bearings are all 
contained in a steel case which fits in the crank 
bracket, and can be taken out by releasing the 
bolts in the bottom of the bracket. 

INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 

The Indiana Bicycle Company, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., present a new departure in wheel 
manufacture and sale in that the several styles 
heretofore offered are discontinued in order to 
make it possible to devote the entire resources 
and energies of the concern to the production 
of a single line of Waverley bicycles, to list at 
$50, and claimed to be of as high grade as any 
other chain-driven machine, regardless of price. 

LATE SPECIAL NEWS NOTE, 


As Outine for March goes to press, the an- 
nual meeting of the League of American 
Wheelmen is in session at St. Louis, Mo. On 
the afternoon of February roth, the following 
national officers were elected: 

*President—Isaac B. Potter, of New York. 

First Vice-President—Thomas J. Keenan, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Second Vice-President—Edward N. Hines, 
of Michigan. ‘ 

Treasurer—James C. Tattersall, of New 
Jersey. THE PROWLER. 





*Re-elected. 
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OFFICIAL AMATEUR CYCLE RECORDS FOR 1897. 


HE following is the official table of ama- 
teur track records for 1897, as allowed 
by the National Racing Board of the 
L. A. W., and compiled and given out 
by Chairman Mott : 


COMPETITION, STANDING START, 

One-quarter mile, G. J. Royce, Paterson, N. J., July 
4, 1894, 0.29 3-5. 

One-third mile, Philip J. Bornwaesser, Louisville, 
Ky., Sept. 4, 1897, 0.40 3-5. 

One-half mile, Earl W. Peabody, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Oct. 4, 1897, 1.00 1-5. 

Two-thirds mile, Earl Bovee, Binghamton, N. Y., 
August 24, 1896, 1.25. 

One mile, W. Robertson, Denver, Col., Oct. 2, 1897, 
1.59. 

Two miles, O. W. Smith, Waltham, Mass., June 17, 
1897, 4.c6 1-5. 

Three miles, Forest H. Wilson, Chicago, IIl., Sept. 22, 
1896, 1896, 6.22 3-5; 4 miles, 8.34 3-5 ; 5 miles, 10.48 2-5 ; 6 
miles, 12.58 2-5; 7 miles, 15.07 2-5 ; 8 miles, 17.24 3-5, 9 
miles, 19.34 3-5; 10 miles, 21.47 4-5; 11 miles, 24.01 4-5 3 
12 miles, 26.07 4-5; 13 miles, 28.18; 14 miles, 30.24 2-5 3 15 
miles, 32.40 1-2; 16 miles, 34.39; 17 miles, 36.54 3:5; 18 
miles, 39.07 1-5; 19 miles, 41.21 3-53; 20 miles, 43.373 21 
miles, 45.53 ; 22 miles, 48.03 3-5; 23 miles, 50.13 1-53 24 
miles, 52.24 1-5; 25 miles, 54.35. 

Twenty-six miles, A, A. Hansen, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, August 15, 1895, 1.02.54 253; 27 miles, 1.05.22 
4°53 28 miles, 1.07.45 1-53 29 miles, 1.10.08; 30 miles, 
1.12.34 1-53 31 miles, 1.15.04 2-5 ; 32 miles, 1.17.26 1-5 5 
33 miles, 1.19.42 3-53 34 miles, 1.22.13 2-53 35 miles, 
1.24.34 4-5 3 36 miles, 1.27.25 1-53 37 miles, 1.29.49 2-53 38 
miles, 1.32.35 1-53 39 miles, 1.35.08 3-5; 40 miles, 1.37.34 
253 41 miles, 1.40.24 1-53 42 miles, 1.43.07: 43 miles, 
1.45.54 2°53 44 Miles, 1.48.47 1-5; 45 miles, 1.51.403 46 
miles, 1.54.30 2-53 47 miles, 1.57,26 3-53; 48 miles, 2.00.20; 
49 miles, 2.03.29 1-5 ; 50 miles, 2.06.30 1-5 3 51 miles, 2.09.32 
2-53 52 miles, 2.12.37 1-53; 53 miles, 2.15.44 3 54 miles, 
2.18.50 3-53 55 Miles, 2.22 ; 56 miles, 2.25.15 1-5: 57 miles, 
2.28.50 2-5 58 miles, 2.22.471-53 59 miles, 2.36.11; 60 
miles, 2.39.01. 


AGAINST TIME, FLYING START, UNPACED. 


One-quarter miie, A. B. Simons, Deming, New Mex- 
ico, May 26, 1896, 0.25 1-5; 1-3 mile, 0.33 3-5. 

One-half mile, Harry C. Clark, Denver, Colo., Nov. 
20, 1895, 0.59. 

Two-thirds mile, J. G. Heil, Denver, Colo., July 31, 
1897, 1.21 1-5. 

Three-fourths mile, F. B. Stowe, Springfield, Oct. 20, 
1894, 1.37. 

One mile, Harry C. Clark, Denver, Colo., Oct. 17, 
1895, 2.05 1-5. 

Two miles, Joseph Heil, Denver, Colo., Aug. 21, 1897, 
4:27 3-5. 

Three miles, O. B. Hachenberger, Denver, Colo., 
Dec. 13, 1895, 7.03; 4 miles, 9.31 2-5; 5 miles, 11.56 4-5. 

Ten miles, A. G. Kluefer, Racine, Wis., July 2, 1897, 
24.19 2-5. 

Twenty miles, Arthur J. Thibodeau, Chicago, III., 
Oct. 29, 1897, 52.07; 25 miles, 1.03.45; 30 miles, 1.16.45; 35 
miles, 1.30.39 2-5; 40 miles, 1.44.42 2-5; 45 miles, 1.59.21 
4°53 50 miles, 2.14.05. 

Fifty-one miles, R. Lauricks, Boston, Mass., July 31, 
1897, 2.33.42; 52 miles, 2.37.10; 53 miles, 2.42.09 4-53 54 
miles, 2.45.25 4-53 55 miles, 2.48.25 2-5; 56 miles, 2.51.49 
4°53 57 miles, 2.55.01 4-5; 58 miles, 2.58.14 1-53 59 miles, 


. 


3-01.31 1-53 60 miles, 3.04.45 1-5; 61 Miles, 3.07.54 3-53 62 
miles, 3.11.09 1-5; 63 miles, 3.14.34 2 5; 64 miles, 3.17.47 3°53 
65 miles, 3.20.58 4-5; 66 miles, 3.24.12 1-5; 67 miles, 3.27.27 
3°53 68 miles, 3.30.43 3-53; 69 miles, 3.34.08; 70 miles, 
3-37-36 1-53 71 miles, 3.40.56; 72 miles, 3 44.03 3-53 73 miles, 
3-47-113 74 Miles, 3.50.19 3-53 75 miles, 3.53.33 1-5; 76 miles, 
3-56.53 1-53 77 Miles, 4.00.57; 78 miles, 4.03.58; 79 miles, 
4-06.58 1-5; 80 miles, 4.10.05 2-5; 81 miles, 4.13.14; 82 miles, 
4-16.25 2-5; 83 miles, 4.19.37; 84 miles, 4.22.52; 85 miles, 
4.26.09 4-5 ; 86 miles, 4.29.22 1-5; 87 miles, 4.32.52 3-53 88 
miles, 4.36.13 1-5 ; 89 miles, 4.39.37 3-5; 90 miles, 4.43.01 I-53 
gt miles, 4.46.48 3-53 92 miles, 4.50.09; 93 miles, 4.53.35 3-53 
94 miles, 4.57.07 5-53 95 miles, 5.00.35; 95 miles, 5.03.46 3-55 
97 miles, 5.06.55 2-5; 98 miles, 5.10.05 4-5; 99 miles, 
5-13.18 2-5; 100 Miles, 5.16.24 2-5. 

AGAINST TIME, PACED, FLYING START. 
One-quarter mile, J. S. Johnson, Oct. 31, 1893, 0.24 2-5. 
One-third mile, Fred. Schade, Willow Grove, Pa., 

Aug. 7, 1897, 0.32 2-5. 

One-half mile, H. M. Sidwell, Chester Park, Winton 
Place, Ohio, Aug. 7, 1897, 0.51 2-5; 2-3 mile, 1.09 3-53 3-4 
mile, 1.18. 

One mile, H. G. Gardiner, Willow Grove, Pa., Sept. 
11, 1897, 1.43 2-5. 

Two miles, C. V. Dasey, Denver, Col., Oct. 4, 1897, 
3-47 4°53 3 miles, 5.57; 4 miles, 7.563; 5 miles, 9.54 1-5. 

Six miles, Ray Duer, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1897, 
12.05 ; 7 Miles, 14.06 2-5 ; 8 miles, 16.13 2-5 3 g miles, 18.143 
10 miles, 20.19 2-5 ; 11 miles, 22.27 1-5 5 12 miles, 24.30 1-53 
13 miles, 26.36 ; 14 miles, 28.43 3-5; 15 miles, 30.47 3-53 16 
miles, 32.523 17 miles, 35.01 1-5; 18 miles, 37.12 3-53 19 
miles, 39.20; 20 miles, 41.24 2-53 21 miles, 43.32 2-53 22 
miles, 45.39; 23 miles, 47.49 1-5; 24 miles, 49.53 4-53 25 
miles, 51.57 1-5 ; 26 miles, 54.01 2-5; 27 miles, 56.05 4-5 3 28 
miles, 58.11 2-5. 


TANDEM, COMPETITION, STANDING START. 
One mile, E. C. Hausman and G. H. Collett, Water- 
bury, Conn., Sept. 5, 1897, 1.55 3-5. 
Two miles, S. D. Waldon and C. G. Wallin, Erie, Pa., 
May 30, 1896, 4.38 1-4. 
TANDEM, AGAINST TIME, FLYING START, PACED. 


One-quarter mile, Haggarty and Williams, Wal- 
tham, Nov. 2, 1894, 0.25 4-5 ; 1-3 mile, 0.34 2-53 1-2 mile, 
0.52 1-23 1 mile, 1.52 3-5. 

TANDEM, AGAINST TIME, UNPACED, FLYING START. 

One-quarter mile, L. E. Rogers and J. F. Faries, De- 
catur, ILl., Oct. 27, 1896, 0.24 4-5. 

One-third mile, B. B. McReynolds and Fred. Car- 
ruthers, Colorado Springs, Col., July 1, 1897, 0.34 4-53 
1-2 mile, 0.55 3-5. 

Two thirds mile, Davisworth and Mitchell, Louis- 
ville, Ky., July 4, 1896, 1.17. 

One mile, Nils Carlson and Frank Hood, Detroit, 
Mich., Oct. 2, 1897, 1.54. 

Two miles, George E. Dixon and Chas. Kraft, San 
Francisco, Cal., Dec. 5, 1896, 4.21 2-5. 

Three miles, C. V. Dasey and Chas. Goranflo, Den- 
ver, Col., July 16, 1897, 6.24 2-5 ; 4 miles, 8.3615 ; 5 miles, 
10.46 4-5. 


HOUR RECORDS. 


One hour, triplet, flying start, unpaced, against time, 
26 miles, 1,373 1-3 yards, G. G. Perrie, A. A. Gracey and 
O. F. O’ Neill, Philadelphia, Pa., August, 1896. 

One hour, flying start, paced, against time, 28 miles, 
1,585 yards, Ray Duer, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1897. 
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YACHTING. 


R. Zmilius Jarvis, who, at the instance 
of the Yacht Racing Union of North 
America, conferred informally with 
members of the Y. R. A. of Great 
Britain with the purpose of formulat- 

ing common rules to govern measurement and 
racing, although not achieving any immediate 
practical results, has nevertheless paved the way 
for future negotiations which are destined, I 
think, to insure an important alliance between 
the yachtsmen of both countries in the near 
future. 

Some of the British yachtsmen seem to con- 
clude that because the New York Yacht Club 
and the Eastern Yacht Club are not interested 
in the movement there is really no significance 
in it. They do not understand the position of 
these clubs. 

All attempts to interest the New York Yacht 
Club in any yacht racing union are idle. The 
club stands aloof. It will ever be ready to de- 
fend the America’s Cup and to take the lead in 
international yacht racing whenever that fa- 
mous trophy shall, through the fortune of war, 
be captured by the enemy. No event of lesser 
import has power to awaken its public spirit or 
arouse its enthusiasm. It occupies the same 
position in this country that the Royal Yacht 
Squadron holds in England. Both are big and 
unique institutions. Both have illustrious his- 
tories, and if both are content to rest on the 
laurels of the past, itis nobody’s business but 
theirown. The same remarks apply, though in 
a lesser degree, to the Eastern Yacht Club, 
which also declines to ally itself with any 
yachting body outside of its own exclusive self. 

With the exception of the New York and the 
Eastern organizations, nearly allthe other im- 
portant clubs have shown a tendency to become 
affiliated with an association having for its object 
the reform of the measurement rule and the 
adoption of a uniform system of racing regula- 
tions. Larchmont, Seawanhaka and Atlantic 
have set capital examples, and the good that 
has followed the work of the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Long Island Sound gives ample 
ground for encouragement. 

The conditions of the international match 
for the Seawanhaka Challenge Cup for small 
boats have been mutually agreed upon by the 
Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, of Montreal, 
and the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Following is a summary of the terms: The 
courses shall be a triangular course, with legs 
one and one-third miles in length, to be sailed 
over three times, making a total of twelve 
miles, and acourse to windward or leeward 
and return, two miles to each leg, to be sailed 
over three times, making a total of twelve 
miles. There shall be a one-gun flying start 
with preparatory signal and no time allowance. 

The yachts must not exceed 20 feet racing 
length, measured by the S. C. Y. C. formula; 
the draught of hull shall not exceed five feet, 
and with centerboard down shall not exceed 
six feet. Yachts shall be measured without 
crew on board, but for purposes of measure- 
ment adead weight of 450 pounds shall be 
carried amidships approximately at the center 
of buoyancy. The crew is limited to four 
amateurs, and the total actual weight of crew, 


with personal apparel and all belongings 
carried aboard, shall not exceed 600 pounds. 
Shifting ballast is barred, weighted center- 
boards are considered as fixed ballast, and no 
mechanical device for carrying live ballast 
outboard is permitted. 

Sail is limited to mainsail, jib and spinnaker, 
the total area of the mainsail and fore triangle 
being limited to 500 square feet, of which the 
area of the mainsail alone shall not exceed 80 
per cent. The spinnaker-boom, when used in 
carrying sail, shall not be lashed to the bow- 
sprit or sternhead, 

he only essential alteration in the condi- 
tions of this year’s match is that one limiting 
the crew to four and their weight to 600 
pounds, and allowing more than one helms- 
man, who may be namedand changed at will. 

Trial races to select the representative chal. 
lenging yacht of the Seawanhaka Corinthians 
will be sailed at Oyster Bay on July 11th and 
the two following days. The course for the first 
and third trial races shall be to windward or to 
leeward and return ; distance, two miles, and 
return, to be sailed three times ; total distance, 
twelve nautical miles. The second race shall 
be triangular, one and one-third miles to the 
leg, course to be sailed over three times ; total 
distance, twelve nautical miles, A one-gun 
flying start with a preparatory signal has been 
arranged for, 

The Race Committee of the club earnestly 
invites all yacht clubs of the United States to 
co-operate and send representatives to the 
open trial races, and offers all the privileges of 
the clubhouse to the owners and amateur 
crews of the yachts entered during the period 
occupied by the races upon the same terms as 
to members of the club. The yacht chosen to 
represent the club shall be the one best 
adapted therefor, and not necessarily the win- 
ner of the majority of the trial races. Addi- 
tional races may be ordered if the committee 
thinks fit. Clubs desiring to enter yachts 
should apply to Mr. Charles A. Sherman, 
secretary of the Race Committee, No. 64 
Leonard street, New York, for the necessary 
application blanks. 

The Race Committee of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club has determined to de- 
vote special attention to the racing of its one- 
design knockabout fleet. Two regular race 
days a week are to be established at Oyster 
Bay, one on Saturday and the other on Tues- 
day or Wednesday, the boats to sail over a 
special course. To encourage the owners of 
these craft, prizes will be awarded, not only to 
first, second and third boats, but also for the 
best record on points, to be computed after 
some carefully devised system. There will 
be offered prizes for helmsmen and seaman- 
ship. Sweepstake and inter-club contests will 
also been couraged. 

It is the aim of the Race Committee to make 
these knockabouts training-ships for the cadets 
of the club, known as B class members, to 
become yachtsmen and learn seamanship in. 
As the rules permit acrew of four, and the 
boats can easily be handled by two, the 
muscular youngsters should be in active de- 
mand. No better opportunity can be imagined 











ICE YACHTING. 


for young Corinthians to acquire sea knowledge 
and develop racing skill than these boats 
afford, and the Race Committee points out the 
advantages in an admirable document. 

There will be 31 of this one-design class this 
season on the waters of Long Island Sound, 
from Westchester to Oyster Bay and Stamford 
—22 ordered by members of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club and 9 by members of 
the Westchester Country Club. In outlining 
the design for these boats the committee 
sought to combine satisfactory speed qualities 
with a high degree of comfort for day sailing 
and adequate accommodations for cruising, 
and while allowing variations in finish, has 
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ties affecting speed. 
boat is $775. 

There are now 69 B class members of from 
18 to 29 years of age, and these the Race Com- 
mittee calls on to do their duty as true Co- 
rinthians in order that the development of the 
club in numbers and in enthusiasm may be as 
rapid as possible. It may be mentioned that 
the limit of the club membership has been 
raised from 400 to 500. The flag officers of 
the club elected at the last meeting are Com- 
modore Henry Clark Rouse, Vice-Commodore 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger and Rear -Com- 
modore Henry A. Van Liew. Charles J. 
Stevens is secretary and R. C. Wetmore is 
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been careful to prevent all difference inquali- treasurer. A. J. KENEALY. 
ICE YACHTING. 
HE Orange to beat from south to north, thus covering over 


Lake lee 
Yacht Club, of 
New York, 
has had the 
poorest luck 
in the matter 
of ice in years. 
The ice has 
been good, 
but mostly 
4 covered with 
deep snow. 
The first race 
of the season 
was held on 
January 26th. 
The ice was in 
almost perfect 
condition, be- 
ing smooth 
and hard, but, 
to the great disappointment of all hands, there 
was little or no wind until 3:30 p. M., whena 
light breeze sprung up from the southward, 
and the competing yachts were ordered to 
line up for an old-fashioned start. The fol- 
lowing yachts crossed the line at the pistol 
crack: Wzndward, owned and sailed by Com- 
modore H.C. Higginson; Szow Drift, owned 
by Vice-Commodore Willett ; Azdd, owned and 
sailed by Captain Merritt; Zvoudler, owned 
by Robert Kernahan and sailed by Captain 
Glass ; Arctic, E. Walsh's new yacht, built by 
Buckhout; /lyzng /7b, owned by Frank G. 
Wood and sailed by Gerard Wood ; Grazze//a, 
owned by the Jova brothers, and H.S. Rams- 
dell’s Jce Queen. The above are all sloops, 
with the exception of the lateen Grazzel/a. 
The race was for the challenge cup of 1888, 
won last year by the Szow Drift. The con- 
test was open to all, the first boat finishing to 
be declared the winner, irrespective of sail-area 
or rig. It was thought that Commodore Hig- 
ginson’s Wzndward, which is the largest ice 
yacht on the lake, would win, and she led the 
fleet, but beat the Sxow Drzf¢ by only 8 sec- 
onds. The Wzxdward carried in her new-cut 
sails 663 square feet of canvas, while the Sow 
Drift spreads 486 square feet. The usual 
course of ten miles was sailed, but the wind, 
being from the south, compelled the skippers 





16*miles. 

The 7roudler led around the first stake, fol- 
lowed closely by Snow Dr2zft and Windward. 
At the north stake Sow Drift led. Troubler 
and the remainder of the starters were practi- 
cally out of the race on the second lap, and the 
Windward swept proudly ahead, closely fol- 
lowed by her smaller rival, the Sxow Draft. 
The Snow Drift then took the lead, but was 
passed by the Wzndward, which led to the fin- 
ish in the rapidly petering-out wind, her time 
being 59m. 45s., which gave her just 15s. to 
make the ten-mile course in time limit of one 
hour. The light wind accounts for the slow 
time, 

Last month the Kingston (Canada) Ice Yacht 
Club attempted to sail two races. On the first 
attempt there was not wind enough to finish in 
time limit over the club course, and in the 
second race, owing to some misunderstanding, 
some of the yachts went in one direction and 
others in the opposite, and the race was de- 
clared off, 

At Lake Minnetonka, Minn., they have had 
five good weeks of ice yachting, although they 
have only indulged in scrub racing. It has been 
well proved in good winds that Theodore Wet- 
more’s Hudson River-built yacht Rezudeer is 
the speediest craft on the lake. 

Iam sorry to note that the Minnetonka ice- 
yachtsmen did not goto Lake Pepin to try and 
get back the Northwest pennant, now held by 
the Pepin Ice Yacht Club, although they wanted 
to race the Pepin boats on the Minnetonka 
course, 

It is an unchangeable rule all over the world 
that you must race over the course of a club 
holding any champion pennant, so I see no 
way for the Minnetonka enthusiasts to regain 
it unless they go to Lake Pepin. 

This has been a very poor year for the Hud- 
son River, and no racing has taken place. 

On the 4th of February there was a spirited 
race on the Shrewsbury River, N. J., for the 
South Shrewsbury Ice Yacht pennant, over a 
ten-mile course, and it was won by W. A. Sea- 
man's ice-yacht Hera/d, over E. E. Tabor’s 
Leroy. Herald was a quarter of a mile ahead 
at the finish. Time of winner, 19 minutes. The 
Leroy won the pennant a few weeks ago. 

H. Percy ASHLEY. 
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ATHLETICS. 


THE BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The annual open amateur indoor games of 
this association are the principal features of 
the winter season in New England. 

The ninth of this series was held February 
5th, in Mechanics’ Hall, Huntington avenue. 
Boston had not yet fully recovered from the 
blizzard of the preceding Monday, and the 
streets were still deep in snow, mud and slush, 
but such trifles do not scare the men and 
women of Boston when their favorite athletic 
meeting is in view, and they overcrowded Me- 
chanics’ Hall despite the unpleasant conditions 
of travel. The evening was clear and bright, 
but Boston’s fickle climate asserted itself, and 
the crowd crept home at 10.30 P. M., in a pelting 
rainstorm. 

The hall, as.used for an athletic meeting, 
with the main floor cleared, seats about 3,000 
people. Every seat was sold before the doors 
opened, and the 500 who stood wherever they 
could see the sport would have been doubled 
with more favorable weather. The assembly 
included many of Boston’s most reputable citi- 
zens, and seats on the stage were occupied by 
Governor Wolcott and his two sons. 

That portion of the huge building used for 
the games is a beautiful room—a square floor, 
deep galleries on three sides, and on the fourth 
a large stage, which temporary scaffolding and 
rows of seats convert into a fourth gallery. 
Above the galleries are smaller balconies, and 
around the main floor under the galleries are 
erected amphitheatrical rows of temporary 
seats. 

The hall is square, and large enough to allow 
a track 130 yards in circuit, with four rather 
sharp corners. To prevent slipping and fall- 
ing on the curves the management provide 
movable platforms, 40 feet long, 12 feet wide 
in the middle and tapering off toa few inches 
at either end, 3 feet high in the middle of the 
outer border, and sloping down to an edge at 
the small end and inner side. By placing one 
of these platforms at each corner, fastened in 
place by temporary bolts passing through pre- 
viously prepared holes in platform and floor, 
the corners are made safe, fair and easily ne- 
gotiated. 

In arace on this track the athlete first runs 
about 19 yards on a level floor, then around a 
quarter-circle curve, which is over a hill about 
14 yards long and from afew inches to 3 feet 
high, according to how near to the outer edge 
of the track the fortunes of the race crowd the 
runner, then another 19 yards level and another 
14 yards hill, and so on from start to finish. 
Runners with great speed and long, low, sweep- 
ing strides suffer the most from such a track, 
while novices with no style, short stride and 
high action are but little hindered. 

Toa person seeing this track for the first 
time it seems utterly unsuitable for fast run- 
ning, but experience shows that the hindrance 
caused by its frequent hills and vales is more 
than made up by the firm footing given to the 
runners around the curves, and that the times 
of the races compare favorably with those made 
elsewhere. At this meeting a college lad ran 
a quarter-mile in 58 1-5s.; schoolboys ran 570 
yards in 1m, 17 2-5s. and 950 yards in 2m. 26s., 


and college boys ran a mile less 70 yards in 4m. 
37 2-5s. anda full mile in 4m. 40s.—times which 
show that the raised corners make the track 
faster as well as safer. 

The 4o-yard run and 45-yard hurdle race were 
contested on six parallel lanes, marked out on 
the board floor, and running diagonally across 
the hall. 

It was pleasant to note that a large percent- 
age of the entries were from the various private 
schools in the vicinity of Boston, and still more 
gratifying to see that the boys were well able 
to take care of themselves in competition with 
older and stronger athletes. In the seven track 
events, schoolboys won four first prizes, three 
seconds and five thirds. 


4o-yard handicap run, 9 feet limit—A. F. Hill, Wor- 
cester Academy, g feet, 4 3-58. 

go-yard run—Final heat, L. W. Redpath, Harvard 
University, 4 3-5s.; W. J. Holland, Boston College, 2, 
by afoot; A. T. Duffy, W. A., 3. Redpath’s time, 4 3-ss., 
made both in his trial heat and in the final, just equals. 
the world's record. 

44o-yard run—W. J. Holland, B. C., 58 1-ss.; M. J. 
Waters, Knickerbocker Athletic Club, New York City, 
2; H.J. Winslow, Cambridge Highand Latin School, 3. 

600-yard handicap run, 30 yards limit—Final heat, E 
N, Rust, Noble and Greenough’s S., 30 yards, 1m. 17 2-5s. 

1,000 yard handicap run, 50 yards limit—H. J. Green,, 
W. H.S., 50 yards, 2m. 26s. 

1-mile handicap run, 70 yards limit—H. P. Clark, H. 
U., 70 yards, 4m. 37 3-58. 

1-mile run—J. Bray, Williams C., 4m. gos.; A. Grant, 
University of Pennsylvania, 2, by 3 yards ; A. J. Walsh, 
New York City, 3. 

The team vee AE races were all for teams of four men, 
at aed gia each man running three laps, which is. 
390 yards. 

Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, F. Jones, 
M. Leonard, J. M. Shoemaker and J. M. Jackson, 3m. 
26 4-5S.; Cambridge Young Men’s Christian Association, 
W. Jennings, W. A. Corcoran, F. W. Fuller and M. G, 
Barrier, 2. 

Battery A, First Heavy Artillery, U. S. A., H. J. 
Kane, J. F. Hurley, J. Boardman and C. J. Kiley, 3m. 
21s.; Second U.S. Artillery, 2, by 200 yards. 

Williams College, E. K. Swift, S.A. Baillie,C. F. 
Park, Jr., and P. Potter, 3m. 21s,; Amherst University, 
H. W. Gladwin, C. A. Strong, H. W. Burdon and S. F,. 
Furbush, 2. 

Brown University, D. F. O’Brien, J. A. Gammers, 
E. A. Stockwell and F. R. Taft, 3m. 20 4-5s.; Dartmouth 
College, C. G. McDavitt, T. B. hgbert, F. W. Haskill 
and H. P. Collar, 2. 

Harvard University (second team), E. J. Green, A. 
W. Blakemore, E. P. Fullerton and S. P. Goddad, 3m. 
20 1-5S.; Bowdoin College, E. Stanwood, Jr., D. F. 
Snow, G. Gregson and C, F. Kendall, 2, by 60 yards. 

Columbia University, A. E. Schaff, A. C. Betts, A. G. 
Hershfield, and M. W. Long, 3m. 20s.; Cornell Uni- 
versity, H. F. Taylor, A. E. Clark, P. B. Kennedy, and 
T. P. Thompson, 2, by 30 yards. 

Harvard University classteams, all four teams start- 
ing at once—Class of 1900, A. D. Gould, W. F. Porter, 
N. B. Adsit, and Capt. L. Warren, 3m. 20s.; Class of 
1got, M. L. Bernstein, P. L. Fish (captain’, J. C. Miller, 
and S. H. Bush, 2; Class of 1899, H. B. Hewett, F. J. 
Snite, E. F. Alexander, and Capt. W. C. Burton, 33; 
Class of 1898, C. S. Tilden, N. P. Breed, D. W. Armi- 
stead, and Capt. E. J. Phillips, 4. 

Boston Athletic Association, T. P. Curtis, F. W. Lord, 

.L. Bremer, and H. L. Dadman, 3m. tos. ; Knicker- 

ocker Athletic Club of New York City, M. J. Waters, 
Jr., G. G. Hollander, S. K. Thomas, and J. Buck, 2, by 
20 yards. 

oston College, H. J. Kane, A. McDonald, C. J. Kiley, 
and W. PE Holland, 3m. 16 4-5s.; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, W. W. Garrett, M. W. Hali, G. 
W. Emery, and R. P. Priest, 2, by 3 yards. i 

University of Pennsylvania, M. V. Bastian, L. J. 
Lane, J. W. B. Tewksbury, and R. D. Hoffman, 3m. 
138.; Holy Cross College, C. O’Connor, T. W. McKenna, 
é J. Conway, and J. J. Moynihan, 2, by 20 yards. 

Harvard University (first team), F. H. Bigelow, C. 
H. Williams, W. G. Morse, and H. H. Fish, 3m. 11 2-58. ; 
Yale University. W. S. Johnson, I. Richards, C. E. Ord- 
way, and A. H. Richardson, 2, by 15 yards. 

45-yard hurdle handicap, 9 feet limit ; three hurdles, 
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each 3 feet 6 inches high—Final heat, W. A. Hersey, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 6 feet, és. 

Running high jump, handicap, 6 inches limit—J. D. 
Winsor, U. of P., scratch, 6ft. 2in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap, 7 feet limit—S. F. Mills, 
H. U., 4 feet, 37ft. 7 3-4in. 


FIRST REGIMENT ILLINOIS STATE MILITIA, 


The Athletic Association of this Regiment 
gave an open amateur athletic meeting Janu- 
ary 22d in their Armory, Sixteenth street and 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

There were many competitors, but few close 
finishes, and more than the average number of 
protests and disputes. 


4o-yard handicap run—Final heat, O. E. Granburg, 
Chicago Y. M. C. A., 3 yards, 42-58. 

¥-mile handicap run—A. J. Biddell, First Regiment, 
18 yards, 1m. 

¥-mile handicap run—W. Uffanda, F.R., 20 yards, 
2m. 14S. 

1-mile handicap run—C. E. Hulburt, M. P. A., 25 
yards, 5m. 7s. 

1-mile relay race—High Schools, Hyde Park, 4m. 
12-58.; Chicago Manual Training, 2. 
_ 1-mile relay race—Universities, Northwestern r. 0. 
in 5m, 43 4-58. 

1-mile relay race, open to all amateurs—F. R., 4m. 
14 3-58. ; Chicago Turn-Gemeinde, 2. 


yards, 
% 
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300-yard hurdle handicap—J. A. Brown. N. W. U., 18 
42 1-5S. 
-mile walk—C. O. Burg, F. R.. 3m. 51 2-5s 


Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap—H. Mannhadt, Ct. 


C. A., sft., 36ft. xin. 


FENCING. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTEST, 
A team competition was held January 15th 


at Ithaca, N. Y., between the fencers of the 


University of Pennsylvania and Cornell Uni- 
versity. Each university entered three men, 
who competed under the rules of the Amateur 
Fencers’ League, and the contest was _ re- 
markably close, the average scores being : Cor- 
nell, 79; U. of P., 76: 

L. J. Lane, U. of P., beat A. Bassford, Cornell, 73 3-4 


72. 

J. E. Gignoux, Cornell, beat P. E. Girez, U. of P., 
864 to 71. 

A. Bassford beat H. B. Fransioli, U. of P., 78 3-4 
to 75%. 

L. J. Lane beat M. A. Tenney, Cornell, 82% to 7s. 

J. E. Gignoux beat H. B. Fransioli, 82% to 78%. 

M. A. Tenney beat P. E. Girez, 73 3-4 to 714. 

A. Bassford beat P. E. Girez, 83 3-4 to 70. 

H. B. Fransioli beat M. A. Tenney, 76% to 75. 

P. E. Girez beat M. A. Tenny, 83 3-4 to 82. 


W. B. Curtis. 
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CERAMIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the peculiar 
charms of winter photography, there 
will always be some who, fearing its 
supposed discomforts, lay aside their 

cameras and turn to other sources of amuse- 
ment or to such phases of photography as can 
be carried on at the fireside. 

I wish in this to direct attention to a proc- 
ess the results of which are perhaps the most 
beautiful that are produced by photography, 
delicate as the daguerreotype, permanent as the 
decoration on a dinner plate, and simple as 
silver printing; I allude to the production of 
enamel jor ceramic photography. In addi- 
tion to its beauty, permanence and simplicity, 
and the fact that it may be carried on by niet 
as well as by day, it has the advantage of being 
an almost untrodden path. 

Ceramic photography by the ‘ dusting-on” 
method is partly mechanicaland partly chemical; 
and depends, like all varieties of process work, 
on the fact that soluble organic matter, in the 
presence of an alkaline bichromate, is ren- 
dered more or less insoluble by the action of 
light, or, more correctly in this particular con- 
nection, organic matter with a tendency to 
absorb moisture more or less loses that tend- 
ency through that action. 

The material and apparatus required, and 
not in the possession of every photographer, is 
some tough, what used to be called ‘‘ skinny,” 
collodion ; ammonium bichromate, Le Page's 
fish glue, glucose, opal glass, or plaques sup- 
“swted for the purpose by some of the stock 

ouses, consisting of a copper base, generally 
oval in form and coated with a very hard 
vitreous material, a camel-hair brush known as 
a mop, and a suitable muffle furnace. The 
necessity for this last, more than for anything 
else, has prevented ceramic photography from 
becoming so popular as it deserves; but like 
many other bugaboos, the supposed difficulties 
disappear on closer acquaintance. Handy and 
inexpensive muffles, either for gas or coal, may 


(England) Camera Club. 
nace or kiln suitable for amateur work may 
be made out of a piece of stout sheet iron, 
twelve inches by eight inches. Bend this over, 
narrow way of the iron,into the shape of an 
oval tube, making the flange secure by means 
of three or four rivets. 
of iron of an oval shape, of a size suitable to 
form a bottom, or rather an end, for the tube, 
which is held in its place by a rivet or two. 
The kiln is now complete, and, to use it, in- 
sert the closed end between the two bottom 
bars of the kitchen fire until the masonry at the 
back is reached. 
and in a short time our impromptu furnace 


be found at the philosophical apparatus deal- 


ers, or the amateur may make one at a cost of 
a few cents, on the lines recommended by 
Mr. Elliff, at a recent meeting of the Leeds 
He says: ‘‘A fur- 


Now cut another piece 


A good fire is then made up, 


will be at a very red heat, Another piece of iron 


Sakae should be much stouter than the iron 


ormingthefurnace), eight inchesby fourinches, 


will form a plate on which the ceramic opal 
is placed and inserted in the furnace.” Perhaps 
the most important article is the ceramic 
powder ; an intimate combination of a metallic 
oxide and a silicate fusible at a comparatively 
low temperature. 
various colors and shades, and should be as 
fine as possible, as upon its fineness, more 
perhaps than anything else, depends success 
or failure, 


This may be obtained of 


Various formule have been recommended, 


but that given by Mr. Elliff has, in my hands, 
answered for the powder process generally 
better than any of the others. 


It is as follows: 


No. 1. 
Le Page’s fish glue, - I ounce, 
Glucose, - - - 4 ounces, 
Water to - = - 10 o0uUnNces, 
No. 2. 
Ammonium bichromate, - I Uunce, 
Water to - - Io ounces. 


The method I follow I will detail in my next. 
Dr. Joun NICOL, 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE PACER, 


N Outine for February I touched upon the 
fluctuations in public favor of the hackney 
and the trotter as the ideal horse for heavy 
harness, At present the thought occurs to 
me to mention the revolution that has re- 

cently taken place with regard to the erstwhile 
despised pacer as the nation’s choice for speedy 
work in light harness. This change was most 
noticeable at the Chicago horse show in October 
last, and was evidenced by the warm reception 
which was accorded to the pacer, 

It is but ashort time ago, however—some ten 
years, perhaps—when few essayed to drive a 
pacing horse with its peculiarly rolling or sw ing- 
ing gait. Drivers of trotters held pacers in 
such contempt that they would actually pull up 
their horses and point blank refuse to take a 
brush down the road against such gawky 
shambling-gaited monstrosities, as they were 
then called. 

Nowadays, what a change has been brought 
about! Everywhere you see the pacer swing- 
ing gayly along, and gradually but surely mak- 
ing friends for himself on every hand, his nose 
working to the front, and his extreme steadi- 
ness under the lines of a careful driver being 
voted perfection by all who witness it. Around 
and about Chicago, and up in Wisconsin, down 
in Kentucky and Tennessee and elsewhere, the 
pacer is quite as frequently met with as the 
horse who lifts his knees. There is a great de- 
mand for speedy pacers, especially in pairs, 
since the performances of Mr. Lewis G. Tewks- 
bury’s pair, Robert J. and John R. Gentry, 
when this great pair covered their mile in 2:08, 
and established a new world’s record for a har- 
ness team, at Glenn's Falls, on October 8th last. 
Driven singly to warm them up for their great 
trial, Gentry negotiated his mile in 2m. 9\s., 
his mate being 2% seconds longer, When put 
together for their trial against time, they passed 
the quarter pole in 32 seconds, went to the half 
in 1m. 434s., were at the next mark in 1m. 
37\s., passing the mile post in 2m. 11s. At 
their final trial they made similar time until the 
last quarter, which they put to their credit in 
3034 seconds, thus registering 2m. 8s. for the 
mile, Probably no crowd of spectators at a 
race meeting ever before or since evinced such 
enthusiasm as was indulged in on that memo- 
rable occasion, unless we are to give credit to 
the crowd which gathered to see Star Pointer 
pace out his mile in 1m. 59s. on that never- 
to- be-forgotten Saturday, August 2ist, at 


Readville. In the matter of attendance at a 
harness race meet, perhaps the 60,000 specta- 
tors who gathered to see the pacing match race 
in which Star Pointer defeated Joe Patchen in 
2m. 4s. can be quoted as the largest on record. 

For purposes of reference it is well to here 
touch upon the breeding and career of Star 
Pointer, as it may be many years before his 
performance is eclipsed by that of any other 
horse. He was foaled 1890, the property of 
Mr. H. P. Pointer, at Springhiil, Tenn. He was 
sired by a horse called Brown Hal, his dam 
being a mare called i mye (also dam of 
Hal Pointer, 2:04%). This mare was by 
Knight's s Snow Heels, and out of a mare called 
Kit, adaughter of McMeehan’s Traveller. Star 
Pointer was sold by his breeder as a yearling. 
It was not until 1894 that the horse made any 
show, and even that year only competed in 
two races. He found his chance at Washing- 
ton Park, Chicago, however, doing a mile in 
the second heat in 2: 1134. In the following 
year he won six races—all he started for. In 
’95 he paced the campaign, starting at Buffalo 
in the 2:11 class, his record there for three events 
being respectively 2:09%, 2:12% and 2:083/ 
He later beat the pacers Mascot and Directly at 
Rochester, his record on that occasion being 
2:053{. His next victory was at Fort Wayne, 
where he beat nine horses, his time for the 
second heat being 2:053/ and for the last 2:08. 
At Terre Haute he reduced his record to 2:04%, 
and the next year became the property of Mr. 
E. Mills for $5,600. In 1896 John R. Gentry 
beat him out in three heats at Fleetwood Park, 
the record then being lowered to 2:034%. After 
appearing at the Mystic track at Boston, he 
finally met Joe Patchen at Philadelphia, beat: 
ing that horse ‘in three heats, his lowest time 
being 2:04%. 

In March of last year Star Pointer became 
the property of James A. Murphy, of Chicago, 
for $15,600. Soon afterwards the Star was de- 
feated by Joe Patchen at Columbus, and on 
July 5th, at Hartford, Conn., he defeated John 
R. Gentry. Then came Joe Patchen’s series 
of battles with him, first at Chicago, then at 
Cleveland and at Columbus, wired at Buffalo, 
where he paced a mile in 2:0134, and again de- 
feated Joe Patchen in 2:02. atte victories at 
Readville, when he made the world’s record, as 
already stated, came next, followed by an almost 
identical performance at Springfield, Oct. 1st. 


A. H. Goprrey. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subscriber II.—The rules of the Inter-Col- 
legiate Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America provide that an inter-collegiate record 
can be made only at one of the annual cham- 
pionship meetings of the Association, while a 
collegiate record can be made by a collegian at 
any time and place. This distinction is not 
generally understood. To make sure that we 
give you what you want, we append the records 
of both classes: 1-mile walk, inter-collegiate, 
6m. 52 4-5s., F. A. Borcherling, Princeton, 1892. 


Collegiate record, 6m. 47s., W. B. Fetterman, 
U. of P., in Cornell-Peansylvania match, Phila- 
delphia, May 15, 1897. 2-mile walk, inter-col- 
legiate, 16m. 23s., C. Eldredge, Columbia, 1878, 
Collegiate record, 15m, 10 1-2s., H. H. Bemis, 
Harvard, in Harvard games, Cambridge, Mass., 
May 10, 1886, 3-mile walk, inter-collegiate 


record, 25m. 24 3-4s., W. R. Taylor, of Harvard, 
in 1875. Collegiate record, 23m. 48 4-5s., R. S. 
Hale, of Harvard, in Harvard games at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., March 22, 1891. 
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CLYDE, LINE 


TO CHARLESTON, S. C., 
SE ee cease” FLORIDA, 
WITHOUT CHANGE, 


Sailings triweekly, at 3 P. ¥.. a Pier 29 East River, 
New or 


Midwinter 
Sun Baths. 


seams Florida 


PASSENGERS’ BICYCLES CARRIED FREE, 


Steamers arrive Jacksonville in Morning, con- 
necting with outgoing trains and Clyde’s St. John’s 
River Line for Palatka, Sanford, and all intermediate land- 
ings on the beautiful St. John’s. 

de Liners Comanche, Iroquois, Algonquin and 
Seminole are the SMOOTHEST SAILING PASSEN- 
GER SHIPS TO THE SOUTH 

Stop-over allowed at Charleston on Sreugh tickets, 

Low rates to ALL POINIS SOU 

Tickets include meals and stateroom a, thus making 
the cost about 40 PER CENT. LESS THAN ALL 
RAIL, Superb Passenger Accommodations, 

No necessity for going all rail, or part water and part 
rail, thus increasing the cost, when you can have meals and 
berth included without extra expense above cost of ticket. 
Go via a line that will take you all the way to Florida with- 
out change. The CLYDE is the only line that does this, 
Schedule, rates and illustrated booklet, ** Florida,” sent 

Sree upon application to Passenger Department. 


CLYDE S. S. CO., 


"| 5 Bowling Green, New York. 





Clean Hands 


For every one, no matter what the oc- 
cupation, by using 
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It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, 
PAINT, IRON STAINS, and, in fact, 
everything foreign to the color of the 
skin, simply by using with soap and 
water, It never becomes foul or carries 
any contagion, and will not injure the 
most delicate skin, as is done by the use 
of pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. 

Price, 25 cents each. For sale by 
all dealers in Toilet Goods, Mailed on 
receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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In order to obtain the best results in Photography it is quite essential that you have a 
good teacher. 


rhe )merican f)matear Photographer 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine 





As an educator is invaluable ; as an entertainer it is worth many times its subscrip- 
tion price to those who interest themselves in this fascinating pastime. 





BRIGHT SKETCHES, TECHNICAL ARTICLES, 
SOCIETY NEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS, 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
CRITICISM OF SUBSCRIBERS’ WORK, PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 
EXPLANATION OF THE MERITS 
OF LATELY INVENTED APPARATUS, 


give this journal a value to the entire photographic fraternity. 
Send for a Specimen Copy. 


20 Cents a Copy. $2.00 a Year. 
With OUTINC, $3.50 a Year. 


THE AMERICAN PHOTO. PUB. CO., 


241 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly m-ntion OUTING. 











NOT IN IT, 


Mr. Wiceins: It tells here how a cyclone, out 
in Kansas, swept away an entire town in one 
minute. 

Mrs. Wicerns (g/oomz/y): An’ it takes Mary 
Ann half an hour to sweep off the front piazzer. 
—Truth, 

REVERSED. 

‘* Do you know I found a nickel this morning, 
Does money bring luck ?” 

‘No, but luck brings money.’ —/udge. 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Buried in a fur coat, with his hands deep in 
his pockets, a man passes on the boulevard a 
man distributing handbills. Very politely, but 
without taking his hands out, he says to the 
distributer, ‘‘ Thank you kindly, my friend; 
but will you have the goodness to throw it on 
the sidewalk yourself ?”—Parzs /igaro. 


COMPARATIVELY HONEST. 


Miss Suarp: Before I gave you that pie you 
said my sidewalk needed shoveling. 

Huncry Hopsy: Yes, lady; I reiterate my 
statement—it duz need shuvelin’. An’ ef I wuz 
you I’d keep my eye peeled fer some laborer 
an’ giv him de job.—/udge. 


MODERN JOURNALISM. 


Great Epiror: They have just introduced a 
new-fangled electrical chair at Sing Sing prison, 
but I have learned there are doubts of its effi- 
ciency ; in fact, some experienced electricians 
say it will not kill. Detail a reporter to try it. 
If he escapes it will be the biggest kind of a 
sensation. 

‘ a Epitor: But what shall I do if it does 
<ill ? 

GREAT Epiror: Get a new reporter. 

—New York Weekly. 


WHERE THE DIFFERENCE LAY. 
Hocan (watching the golfers): Oi don’t see 
anny difference bechune thot an’ wor-rk. 
Dacy: Yez don’t, eh? Well, yez would whin 
pay day kim around, begorrah !— Puck. 





SHE (reading): Mice are fond of music, and 
will get as close to it as they can. 

He: Just cut that out, and I'll send it to the 
girl in the next flat.— Yonkers Statesman, 

IF THEY COULD, 
Men would do better than they do, 
In spite of chance and sin’s vagaries, 
If they could only manage to 
Live up to their obituaries.—/udge. 
TO BE SURE, 
Even the modest flower 
In the garden, tender-hued, 
In morning’s misty hour 
Is something of a dewed. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
A SEASONABLE COMPLAINT, 

Jones says he thought his gas-metre had gas- 
trick fever, but now believes it to be affected 
with galloping consumption. 

— Utica Observer. 

A man will do for his bicycle what his wife 
would ask in vain. 

CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 
In Winter time the dimpled dears 
Their tenderness restrain ; 
But in conservatories they’re 
Sweet Summer Girls again.— Puck. 
SCOTCH LOGIC, 

‘‘Eh, Tonal’, and hoo are ye?” 

“Weel,” 

‘That’s guid.” 

‘No sae guid either. I marrit a bad wife.” 

‘‘That’s bad.” 

‘“No sae bad either, She had a wheen 
sheep.” 

‘«That’s no bad.” 

‘* Ay, but they had the rot.” 

‘‘That’s bad.” 

‘No sae bad either. I selt them and bocht 
a hoose.” 

‘“That’s guid.” 

‘‘No sae guid either. The hoose was burnt.” 

‘‘That’s bad.” 

‘* No sae bad either.” 

‘* Hoo’s that ?” 

‘She was in it.”"—-Pzck-Me- Up. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


ARCH i4th will be a red-letter day 
in Boston. Already everybody is 
talking about the big sportsmen’s 
show to be given by the New England 
Association in the Mechanics’ build- 

ing, in Boston, which, with its six acres of floor 
space and its elegant appointments, is undoubt- 
edly the finest and best equipped show build- 
ing inthe country. ‘The association is spend- 
ing some $20,000 in the construction of a big 
artificial lake, an Indian village, a game park, 
rifle and revolver ranges, and other entertain- 
ing features; and reports from contractors give 
promise of many displays by exhibitors on a 
scale of novelty and elaborateness never before 
attempted. The exhibition will be opened 
March 12th by the Governor of the State and 
many other celebrities. 


Mosguirors are the poor relations of the 
camper, the traveler and the sportsman ; they 
are always with us, or they would be were it 
not for the products of the Mosquito Roof Tent 
Co, They are as essential as the camp kettle. 
Call or write to these benefactors, 5—11 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Commence has aided art in these later years 
to a degree we only partially as yet under- 
stand. One concern that has emphasized this 
fact in a way quite apart from any advertising 
motiveand deserves to be especially commended 
as contributing to the work of cultivating a 
wholesome idea of good art, is The Proctor & 
Gamble Co., of Cincinnati, the makers of Ivory 
Soap, whose ‘‘ It floats” has been a household 
phrase for so many years. No other company 
that we know of has gone so far in the direc- 
tion of giving its patrons the best reproductive 
art that can be had. The beautiful and deli- 
cately tinted copies of paintings in oil and 
water color that it distributes are as fine as 
any that can be produced. Such well-known 
illustrators and painters as W. T. Smedley, the 
late C. S. Reinhart, Irving R. Wiles, Leon and 
Percy Moran, Francis Day, W. Granville Smith 
and Alice Barber Stephens are among those 
whose work is attainable through the firm’s 
liberality. 


RELIABILITY in a wine house is as essential as 
ina family physician. Bad wines are worse than 
useless; good wines are an insurance. The 
Germania Wine Cellars, of Hammondsport, or 
Rheims, N. Y., have thirty years of character 
on which to rest their claim to reliability. 


THE best and the cheapest are sometimes not 
convertible terms, but at James McCreery & 
Co.’s, N. Y., the combination is assured, Ex- 
perience and capital enable this to be effected. 
““McCreery’s” is equivalent to a trade mark in 
foreign and domestic dry goods, silks, velvets, 
dress goods, laces, trimmings, India shawls, 
furs, hosiery, gloves, umbrellas, parasols, 
ladies’, misses’ and children’s outfits, uphol- 
stery and housekeeping goods, perfumery and 
toilet articles. 


Tue line of least resistance is the line of 
triumph, and Ramsey’s swinging pedal claims 
that it transmits automatically the applied 
power of the rider, thus maintaining the full 
leverage of the crank over a vastly greater arc 
of the circle. It converts the straight push into 
an improved and automatic ankle motion, and 
renders possible a higher development of foot 
power than has hitherto been obtained. It 
obviates entirely the dead centre, and thus 
avoids the hammer blow and back lash of the 
chain, It develops over twenty-five per cent. 
more propelling power than can be obtained by 
the best ankle motion on the ordinary pedals. 
It gives the average rider who does not acquire 
ankle motion, over forty per cent. additional 
propelling power. These are consummations 
devoutly to be wished. 


AN unsightly fence is an eyesore, and a weak 
fence a perpetual disturber of one’s peace of 
mind. The Page Woven Fence Co., of Adrian, 
Mich., have accomplished both sightliness and 
safety. Choice animals inclosed behind their 
fence are acontinuous outing. For enclosing 
any large areas, such as golf links, growing 
timber, arable land, or gardens, the woven 
fence is cheap and unbreakable. Write for 
particulars and estimates, 


A GarTER that will retain its elasticity with- 
out binding the leg is a novelty that justifies 
its makers in adopting the title of the Blakesley 
Novelty Co., and Bristol, Conn., the home of 
the notion, is their appropriate location. 


In camp, yacht, and canoe a quick and sure 
ccourer of kettles, knives, and decks is a szve 
gua non. Sapolio fills the bill. 


CONVENIENCE of location and comfort mark 
the Hotel Vendome, Boston, as the home of 
those who attend the New England Sportsmen’s 
Exhibition, Not only is it near the show, but 
it is surrounded by all the lions of the city, and 
standing as it does on Commonwealth avenue, 
commands easy access to all the city and its 
neighborhood. . 


Now is the time to overhaul the summer 
sporting outfit; now the sportsman has the 
leisure to visit the sporting-goods houses and 
inspect the thousand and one aids that skilland 
ingenuity have placed at his disposal. A visit 
to Cornwall & Jespersens, 310 Broadway, New 
York, will repay the time expended. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Boston Sportsmen Show 


MECHANICS BUILDING, TWO WEEKS, MARCH 14 26, 1898. 


First Public Exhibition under the auspices and personal management of the NEW ENGLAND SPORTSMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, comprising an entensive collection of 


LIVE GAME ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


from all parts of the country: instructive exhibit of live Game Fish by the United S:ates Government and private indi- 
viduals; Indian Village, Artificial Lake, Hunters’ Camps, and all that pertains to Shooting, Fishing, Canoeing, Camping 
and other Outdoor Sports and Recreations. 

Each department is under the personal direction of the representative sportsman of New England in his respective 
line, thus insuring intelligent management. 

For full particulars address, 


NEW ENGLAND SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Executive Offices: 
CHARLES W. DIMICK, General Manager. 216 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE VENDOME 


WILL BE CONVENIENT FOR ALL WHO ATTEND THE 
NEW ENGLAND SPORTSMEN’S EXFOSITION, at Boston, March 14th to 26th, 








ut ot 


Corner * Corner 
Commonwealth a Commonwealth 
Avenue and A Avenue and 
Dartmouth Street, i: Dartmouth Street,. 
Boston. | Boston. 





The Hotel Vendome is one of the largest and finest hotel structures in this 
country. Its elegance, spaciousness, sanitary excellence and unequaled location 
make it most desirable for transient visitors and tourists.. It is also peculiarly 
attractive as a residence for ladies and families. 

It is situated in the Back Bay District, one of the grandest architectural 
sections to be found in any country, and surrounded by noteworthy public 
buildings—the Art Museum, Public Library, Trinity, New Old South, First 
Baptist and other prominent churches, and schools, both public and private. 

Commonwealth Avenue (extending from the Public Garden to the new 
Park), upon which The Vendome has its main front, is acknowledged to be the 
finest boulevard in America. It is two hundred and forty feet wide, and through 


its centre is an improved Park one hundred feet wide, lined with trees and shrubs,. 


while facing it are the most costly and beautiful residences in the city. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & CO., Proprietors. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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New England Sportsmen’s Exposition 


In Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, Mass., March 14th to 26th. 


OUTING 


will make its headquarters at space 90, in the triangle, opposite the Animal 


Park. Our many friends are cordially invited to call and see us. 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 





The Thorndike. | VESTIBULE TENT. 
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EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Opposite Public Garden. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
USED BY THE BEST PEOPLE. 





Luggage delivered free from Park Sq. Station, 
N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R., directly in rear of hotel. 








Shooting: Picture—Free! tion peter at epee hee owe 
PR hy cy fe mg Water and Insect-Proof. 


For a limited time this $8.00 photogravure, 


‘ted = 5 y The Vestibule has an outer and inner door to prevent a 
16x25, will be given to all who send One Dollar blast of cold air from entering the tent. All openings can 
for a year’s subscription to America’s only be protected with mosquito netting. The tent is held up 
magazine devoted exclusively to sportsmen. 


by one pole, or may be suspended fromatree. A venti- 


s lator is adjusted to the apex of the tent on the outside, 
nd and operated from within. 
ad f d mn At the Boston Sportemen’s Show be aure to visit 


space 89, next to Outing, and see the tent. 
Address the publisher, Jonn P. BuRKHARD, 





Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. VESTIBULE TENT CO., 
Inventions of R. O. Stebbins. 201 Sixth Avenue, 
Patent applied for. New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 














SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Ary of these books sent prepaid on receipt of price named. Responsibility ceases when book is mailed. 


ANGLING. 
yoo me Angler’s Book. Norris . . . $5 
merican Game Fish . - Cloth, 2 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells .  - I 
Angling Sketches . ‘ ° ; 2 


Angling for Salt Water Fish’ 





Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley I 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . . 3 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton . 6 
favorite Flies. Mary Marbury « 5 
fishing in American Waters. Scott’ ; . 3 
Fishing with the Fly ._ - * & 2 
Fishing with Hook ind mas; |S 
Home Fishing and Home Waters. S. Green., 
More About Black Bass. Henshall . ° I 
Our American Fish and How to Catch Thom - : I 
— Angler, The. KitClark . Cloth I 
cientific Angler. Foster . I 
The Boys’ Own Guide’to Fishing, Tackle Mak- 
ing, and Fish bd 7 an earned 
ton Keene. ° P I 
BOATING AND YACHTING. 
Amateur Sailing. Biddle $x 
Boat Sailing—Fair Weather and Foul. Kenealy 
Boat Sailing for Amateurs . 2 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, “ Seneca” | I 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs. Stephens 2 
Canoeand Camera. Steele. . . I 
Canoe Handling. C. B. Vaux I 


Canvas Canoes: How to buildthem. Field | 
Corinthian Yachtsmen . . . . . . 
Cruises in Small Yachts > cot. id 
Electrical Boats and Navigation. pacaaanial 2 
Fore and Aft Seamanship . ° 
Four Months in a Sneak Box. Bishop 

Hand-Book to the U.S. Local Marine Board 

















Examination 2 
Illustrated Coast Pilot. N. L. Stebbins - I 
Knots, Ties and Splices ; an Get ke 
Model Yachts. Grosvenor. . . . . 2 
Naval Reserveman’s Guide . ; . ee I 
Practical Boat ne Neison eres I 
Practical Navigator. owditch . g z . 2 

Sails and Sail hesgen 5 | ae . ° I 
Simple Elements of avigation or ue 2 
steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt ° 3 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick . . I 
Yacht Designing. Biddle . I 
Yacht Races for the America’s Cup. Kenealy. Cloth I 
Yachtman’s Guide. Patterson ° 5 
Yachting Under American Statute I 
Yachtman’s Handy Book, Rules of the Road, 
Signals, Seamanship, etc fr ° I 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adirondacks. Illustrated. S.R.Stoddard . §$ 
Adirondack Tales. Murray : : ‘ ; z 
Camping and Camp Outfits. Shields I 
Camping and Cruising in Florida ° on ue I 
a in the Canadian Rockies. W. D. 
ilcox 

Camp Life in the Woods. Ww. H. Gibson : : 
Forest Runes. ‘*Nessmuk” ee ae I 
Hintson Camping. Henderson. . . I 
Hunting Trips ofa Ranchman . 6 3 
Hunter and Trapper’s Guide . 

Log Cabins and How to Build them. W.S. Wicks 
Mountain Trails in Colorado oo wt Cal? ie I 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse . . . . 1 
Woodcraft. “‘Nessmuk” . . . . - 1 

HORSE. 

Art of Riding . ii eo. 
Curb, Snaffle and Sp ur | aa ae ee I 
Diseases of Horeca, Daiziel ° . 
Horsemanship for Women. T. H.Mead. . I 
How to Buy a Horse ° a a te . 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor ‘ 2 an e 3 
Practical Horse Keeper. . . + + «@ 2 
Riding for Ladies ‘a a 3 
Riding Recollections. Whyte Melville Peit I 
Road Track and Stable. By H.C. Merwin 2 
Saddle and Sentiment. A Story of the Turf. 1 
Saddle Horse and Guideto Riding . . . r 
[raining the Trotting Horse a ie. . 3 
Turf Celebrities. By Wm. Da . ° ° 6 
Woodruff’s Trottin ’ Horses of America . ‘ 2 
Xenophon’sArtof Horsemanship . . . 1 
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25 
50 
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HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
i on the ae ae semen of 


a < ‘6 I 00 
A Mighty. Hunter . es ™ 50 
Art of Wing Shooting. “Leffingwell . és 3 1 00 
Big Game of North America . . Cloth, 3 50 
Boys’ Book of Sports . < 2 00 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. : 1 35 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus , 2 00 


Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. 2 volumes,each 200 
Game Birds at Home. T.S. —_ Dyke... I 50 


Game Laws in Brief ° 25 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson 175 
Hare, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson . 78 


HowI Becamea Crack Shot. Farrow . 
Howto Huntand Trap. Batty. <a 
How to ShootaRevolver . er P 
Letters to Young Shooters . . 3 Vols, 


Haunts of Wild Game. By Isaac McLellan ; 


5° 
oo 
50 
5° 
3 3% co 
North American Shore Birds. D.G. Elliot; 2 50 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson . 275 
Pheasant, The, Edited by A. E. he Watson . 175 
Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson . 175 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. T. S. Van Dyke 1 50 
Short Stalks. E. B. Buxton. 2 <a . . 6 oo 
Shootingonthe Wing . . . . «+ . 78 
Sportsman's Paradise . . . ° ‘ 3 50 
Sport with Rod and Gun . . . . . 5 00 
Still Hunter. Van Dyke . ae 2 00 
Wild Fow! Shooting. 7 Deffin well F 2 50 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt 3 5° 
baie and Glass —_ Shooting with a Rifle. H. 
Bliss ° oS go 
* KENNEL. 
American Kennel. Burges. . . «© »« $300 
Collie, The . is . 7S 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring : ° ° 25 
Dog, Diseases of. Hi ° 2 00 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mahew and Hutchinson . 3 00 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond . 3 00 
Dogs of Great Britain and America . ‘ 3 00 
Dogs, Their Management and ‘Treatment in 
Disease. Ashmont . ° ° ° . . 2 00 
Fox Terrier, The . ‘ ° . i é z 75 
Greyhound, The . ° F ; 7 é 78 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont . . P ‘ 3 00 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables = 3 I 50 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont . ‘ 50 
Foppynood' to Age ° ° ms . a 10 
rnard, The . . 7 . . P 75 
The Amateur Trainer. E. F. Haberlein. Paper, 100 
The Dog in Health and Disease. _ Mills 225 
The Scientific Education of the _— totheGun 2 50 
Training Trick Dogs . ° ‘ 25 


ATHLETICS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Across Asia on a Bicycle. By Thos. G. Allen, Jr., 


and Wm. L. Sachtleben . ° I so 
Always Strong. and Happy. By J. R. Juda - I 50 
American Football. alterCamp . ° 125 
- of Boxing, The . 75 


orting Pilgrimage. By Casper W. , Whitney 3 50 
athle tics and Out-of-Door Sports. By N. W. 


Bingham, ‘or . Cloth I 50 
Athletics for hysical Culture. “T. C. Knauff 2 00 
Badminton Library of pperts ° ; er vol. 3 50 
Bicycling for Ladies. yf hg E. Ward ‘ I 50 
Bicycle epairing. Bvy$.D.Burr_. . I 00 
Cycling for Health and Pleasure. Porter: 2 00 
Football Factsand Figures . . . ° ‘ 7s 
Golf in America. J. P. Lee > e . 1 00 
Handbook of Birds. Thos. Nuttall. 2 vols. 

Colored Plates ss ss Fe ° 10 00 
How to Bowl 25 
ee ao and Physical Culture for Women. A. 

Galbraith, M.D. « e e e 175 
Pleasure Cycling. H. Cly dem. - I 00 
Practical Lawn Tennis. James Dwight A I 25 
Practical ee By Randolph Faries, 

ae ey ° e ; . a . I 50 
Rules of G $8 
Schools mn _ ae of Fencing, The Future . ‘ 2 co 
The Swordsman. . ° ° ’ 25 
Tobogganing on Crooked Runs I 75 
Treatise on American Football. Stage & Williams x 25 
Walter Camp's Book of —e Sports. 175 
Wheelmen's Guide Book of aren Around 

New York ; s yf 
Young Folk’s Cyc clopzedia of Sports .-« « om 
Zimmerman on Training . oe ° bg 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


66 HE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” is 
the latest addition to the apparently 
never-ending succession ot problem 
plays based on the ethics of wild 

oats, but what might, under some treatments, 

be somewhat offensive, the skill of R. C. Car- 
ton, the author, the capacity of its interpreters 
and the accessories of the Lyceum make ac- 
ceptable. In the latter respect, the Lyceum has 
outdone itself in the three scenes by Unitt, 
representing the interior of the Stanyon cottage, 
the Hollingworth Manor House and the cot- 
tage garden. Nor are the scenes a whit more 
realistic than Mary Mannering, as sweet J/on- 
zca,; Mrs. Whiffen, as the motherly J/rs. 
Stanyon ; Alison Skipworth, as Deborah, the 
housemaid, and Julie Opp, as Bel/e, the hand- 
some, cold, briiliant Delilah; Charles Walcot, 
as Str Mostyn, the .typical English country 
gentleman; Frank Mills, as /rzan, the de- 
generate son ; William Courtleigh, as Roupel/, 
the clever, cynical, corrupt man of the world ; 

Felix Morris, as the courtly old AZajor ,; John 

Findlay, as Sweadle, the carneying British 

workingman, ‘The evenness of the cast in gen- 

eral excellence, a point always aimed at at the 

Lyceum, assures a perfect representation. 


“"Way Down East,” at the Manhattan 
Theatre, compares favorably with the ‘ Old 
Homestead ” and ‘* Shore Acres,” and is full of 
natural characters and pretty homelike scenes. 
It appeals to people who like a good, clean, 
pure play. Mrs. Parker’s play will have along 
life in New York. So long as the world goes 
round, a simple tale that touches the heart and 
the fancy in its telling will hold us spellbound 
and make us forget for a time our own troubles 
in sympathy with those of others. ‘‘’Way 
Down East,” which Messrs. Brady & Ziegfeld 
announced as ‘‘a story about plain people told 
in simple fashion,” tells one of those natural and 
delightful stories. The scenes are laid in New 
England, and its people are plain and simple 
but thrifty country folks. We have all seen 
and known people like them and have enjoyed 
ourselves in exactly such country homes. ‘The 
quaint sayings and characteristics of the Yan- 
kee are proverbial, and are always most en- 
joyed by those who are most familiar with 
them. Even in serious moments the ‘‘ Down 
Easter” is often funny—if not to himself, at 
least to others. There is no end of fun in 
““"Way Down East,” while at the same time 
there is a powerful story of bitter heart-burn- 
ings and the troubles that always come when 
parents and children are at variance one with 
the other. The play is the work of Lottie 
Blair Parker, and has been produced under the 
personal supervision of Jos. R. Grismer. Great 
care has been given to the staging of the play, 
and the company selected includes among 
others Miss Phoebe Davies, Minnie Dupree, 
Ella Hugh Wood, Mrs. Stevens, Odel Williams, 
Howard Kyle, Frank Lander, Felix Haney, 
George Backus, Bartley McCullom and Charles 
V. Seamon. 


_ THE opening of Broadhurst’s new company 
in ‘‘ What Happened to Jones,” at the Bijou, 


Monday evening, February 21st, marked the 
100th actual pertormance in New York of the 
hilarious farce. A peculiar incident is the fact 
that the 200th performance of Jones on the 
road occurred the same night in Milwaukee. 
The new cast is as follows : 





Jones..... SAN REeea NOD eR SNS DAR AE ESS SS Theodore Babcock 
Ebenezer Goodly, a Professor of Anatomy, 

George W. Denham 
Rev. Anthony Goodly, D.D.. his brother.Charles Kent 
William Bigbee, from next door........Ernest Lamson 
Thomas Holder, a policeman ....... ..Martin Cody 
Henry Fuller, also from next door harles Greene 
Mrs. Goodly, Ebenezer’s wife.. 
Alvina Starlight, her sister..... 








s. McKee Rankin 
Kate Denin Wilson 










Cissy, Ebenezer’s ward........ccccsecesstoes Ellen Burg 
Marjorie, his daughter........ ..+.. . Rose Stuart 
Minerva, another daughter........0...++0..-- Kate Dale 
Helma, a Swedish servant girl..... ...Matilda Cottrelly 


Henry Mier in a new play is always a 
welcome experiment and is certain to be satis- 
factory, even though, as in the case of ‘‘ The 
Master” at the Garden Theatre, the character 
he represents is older than we have been ac- 
customed to see himin. ‘‘ The Master” is a 
three-act comedy by G. Stuart Ogilvie. The 
motif of it is the development of the character 
of Faber the Master (Henry Miller), who, 
from a tyrannical, overbearing, obstinate, confi- 
dent man of the world, ruling his family, lixe 
his business methods, with rigidity, is gradu- 
ally softened, mainly by the influence of his 
wife. In the company supporting Mr. Miller 
Miss Mabel Bert plays rs. Faber ; Miss Mar- 
garet Dale, ary Faber ; Mr. John Lancaster, 
Dick; Mr. Prince Lloyd, Charles Faber, the 
Master’s nephew and the villain of the play, 
and Mr. George A. Wright is Walter Bustots P, 


‘« WALLACK’s” has two attractions, a romantic 
play and John Drew to interpret its hero. In 
‘““One Summer’s Day” H. V. Esmond, the 
author, has turned the tables on the usual kid- 
napping by the crafty Romany of some one 
else’s child and has centred the plot round the 
threatened abduction by one of the swarthy 
beauties of her own child, whom she had de- 
serted whilst it was still an infant. The prin- 
cipal interest of the play, however, gathers 
round the loves of Major Dick Rudyard (John 
Drew), whose conscientious scruples about his 
age (38) preclude him from accepting the devo- 
tion of 18-year-old J/aysze Linden (Isabelle 
Irving). Two such actors would insure ade 
quate rendering of almost any réles, and when 
to them is added Elsie De Wolfe as the sun- 
burnt gypsy and scenery as beautiful as the 
Thames Valley itself, the complete success of 
so well written a play as ‘‘One Summer's 
Day ” is assured. 


TemMpPLEs of art and music, trenching on Kos- 
ter & Bial’s, may come and go, and variety 
entertainments blossom in every direction, but 
there is but one Koster & Bial's, and that goes 
on forever. It is as popular to-day and as high 
class, both in audience and artists, as when it 
was in the heyday of its novelty and held the 
field nigh single-handed. Koster & Bial’s is 
one of the landmarks of relaxation in the me- 
tropolis of the Western world. 
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“ | ” Mad. 
The Aureole Geranium.” sii. 
The most remarkable Geranium ever raised for out- 

side bedding or indoor decoration. For bedding no 

variety equals it ; the plant is one of the most beauti- 
ful for decorative purposes we have either for window, 
table, or church. Each floret resembles a pansy blos- 
som. They are very large, and like a beautiful plaque 
of alabaster whiteness, veined with lake, radiating 
into a beautiful aureole of bright solferino—a flower 
of celestial loveliness. Vrice, 15c. each, 2 for 25c., 
10 for $1.00, $7.00 per 100. (New 


N 
“Asparagus Sprengeri. pinsfen) 


This grand new plant is the sensation of the century 


¢ a ¢ ; A E 
among florists. It is the finest parlor plant imagi- A TR TO JAMATOA 

aenie; antes to Hep tna any coher sien. Leaves, The QUEEN of the WEST INDIES, is highly recommended to 
when cut, like emerald lacework; fine for decora- those desiring to avoid the severity of our American winters, or 
tions, keeps fresh for six weeks. Deliciously sweet- in search of rest and recreation. 

scented flowers fo’ owed by scarlet berries. 


ine for About $5. 00 per day is sufficient to defray ALL expenses. Send 
pots or baskets. 16c., 2 for 26c. Son Bipeeeeee pemeaies for fal 


FORWOOD & KE! Lock 4 
New Weeping Lantana. {om 
basket plant eeping eign ge A ti t 9 P f 
ry hy Hg lilac flowers on one plant. 16c. each, r 1S 4 roo As 
The New Boston Fern.'7''sccnng | of Illustrations in OuTING can be 


other plant is used so extensively as this graceful 


Nephrolepis. Fronds frequently attain a length of procured for 25C each. Hand- 


four feet, arch and droop over very U phage on 


1 particulars, 
ents, 24 State St., N. Y. City. 


at 2 eS EL Sevaie ems §=6| somely framed in oak, with gold, 
he 4 ab Plants for 50c. 
on ee E. MARTIN, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. beveled mat, $1.50. 








TEACHERS WANTED! 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES OF AMERICA. 
REV. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Can.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; San Francisco, Cai. 
Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colorado. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled during the school term, caused by resignation, death, etc. We had over 
8,000 vacancies during the past season. Unqualified facilities for placing teachers in every part of the U.S. and Canada, 
1,500 teachers needed now to contract for next term. More vacancies than teachers. One fee registers in 9 offices. 


“INSECT AND REPTILE PROOF. 


Safe from Snakes, Ants and Scorpions. 
NO MOSQUITOES, NO FLIES, NO FLEAS. 


Wind and Water-Proof. Cold-Proof. 
Sportsmen’s Tents, 
Lawn Tents, 


ie ae Bo es ; > ° 9 
In the above diagram the dotted lines indicate the position Bicyclists Tents. 


of the inner or sleeping tent, within the onter or storm tent. 









W 
MOSQUITO-PROOF COLD a OFFICES: wv 
LONDIKE PENT MOSQUITO-PROOP TENT CO. s2o-sar-saz sowtinaancen soc, ¥ 
WIND AND WATER- Pproor. Manufacturers of Up-to-date Tents and Tentiig Equipments. 
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PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


WENTY-SIX seasons of success and 
whole armies of friends in both hem- 
ispheres cre an assurance that Thomas 
Cook & Son provide for the European 

tourist much that is desirable. They take from 
him all the petty troubles of travel and double 
all its pleasures. Be ye veteran or novitiate, 
no traveler can fail to gain by availing himself 
of the veteran aid that Thos. Cook & Son 
offer. 


New York sportsmen visiting the Boston 
Sportsmen’s Exhibition have the choice of two 
old favorite routes, either or both of which 
give them the advantage of a perfect night’s 
rest on the way. Take the Stonington or Fall 
River Line, and you will arrive in Boston fresh 
and eager for the sport of the show. 


Wirth the passing of the sugaring season and 
the starting of the pine growth come visions of 
the streams and lakes in the district reached 
and penetrated by that friend of the fishermen, 
the Maine Central Railroad. 


WITHIN a week from New York lie the West 
Indies, where one may enjoy in mid-winter the 
climate of June, recline beneath palms and plan- 
tains, and eat the luscious fruits of the tropics as 
they fall from the stem. Aside from the benef- 
icent conditions which make the acquisition of 
the needs of life so easy of acquirement in the 
warm latitudes, there is an ever-varying and 
inexhaustible fund of novelty to divert the 
mind and charm the senses. These gems of 
the Caribbean Sea can be reached by a rapid 
and uninterrupted route of travel from New 
York via the Atlas Line of powerful and luxu- 
rious steamers, which depart and arrive at New 
York with almost automatic regularity. 


FLoripA at this season of the year is the most 
attractive and delightful section of the Atlantic 
slope, and the Pennsylvania Railroad is at all 
times an attractive and delightful route of 
travel. First in its equipment and service, it is 
also first in its tourist system. Admirably in- 
deed does it convey its patrons to this land of 
health and beauty. Special trains of Pullman 
palace cars are provided, all conveniences af- 
forded, and everything possible done to add to 
the ease and comfort of the journey. The next 
and last tour of the season to Jacksonville will 
leave New York and Philadelphia March 9. 
Tourists may return by regular trains until 
May 31, 1898. Excursion tickets, including 
railway transportation both ways and Pullman 
accommodations and meals on special train 
going, will be sold at the following rates: From 
New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, $48.00; pro- 
portionate rates from other points. Apply to 
ticket agents, tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or George W Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


THE South below the frost line has attrac- 
tions which are to the sportsman, the cy- 
clist, the golfer, and the tennis player, as ef.- 
fective as those which annually attract to ita 
multitude of nature-lovers; and the Clyde 
Line steamers leave New York with the regu- 
larity of clockwork on excursions to Florida 
and return, including meals and accommoda- 
tions, at $35.30, calling for intermediate round 
trip passage, and $43.30, calling for first-class 
round trip; $3.75 additional includes round 
trip on the beautiful St. John’s River, Full 
particulars and beautifully illustrated booklet 
in regard to ‘‘Southern Hotels,” mailed free 
upon application to passenger department, 
Clyde Steamship Co., 5 Bowling Green, New 
York. 


Excursions to the city of Washington, D.C., 
are run over the West Shore Railroad by an 
arrangement with connecting lines in remark- 
ably fasttime. The rate for the round trip is 
$10.00. Patrons have an opportunity to visit 
the points of interest in the national capital, 
as well as making side trips to Mount Vernon, 
Alexandria, Petersburg, and other Southern re- 
sorts. Washington was never before as popular 
as it is at the present time. The new Con- 
gressional Library, which is almost as large as 
the Capitol itself, and which is much more 
beautifully decorated, is now open to visitors 
Circulars and illustrated pamphlets can be 
obtained of the West Shore Railroad. 


Two of America’s greatest wonders are the 
Luray Caverns and the Natural Bridge of Vir- 
ginia, A visit to either of these places is a 
treat never to be forgotten. Both of them are 
directly on the line of one of the great high- 
ways of travel between the East and the 
South, the picturesque and famous Shenandoah 
Valley route. Through sleeping cars between 
the East and Memphis and New Orleans pass 
the Natural Bridge and the Luray Caverns, 
and passengers are permitted stop-over priv- 
ileges on all tickets. This privilege enables 
them to visit the Natural Bridge and the Luray 
Caverns without paying extra railroad fare. 
In making up your trip consider this fact and 
write to the General Passenger Agent of the 
Norfolk and Western R. R., at Roanoke, Va., 
for further information. 


In three days you can be ’neath tropical skies 
in the Caribbean Sea, with Nassau as your cen- 
ter for yet further explorations of that wonder- 
land of beauty, the Bahamas. The Ward Line 
has established a regular winter service of their 
splendid steamers direct from New York every 
nine days. The return steamers leave Nassau 
five days after arrival, so that in even so short 
a period as eleven days the double journey and 
a charming change of climate and scenery may 
be thoroughly enjoyed. 












RAVEL Reésorr 
hall > 


BVSRTISER, 


E have a specia: department for the 
benefit of our readers who travcl 


for sport or pleasure. Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


TOURISTS’ QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





PICTURESQUE SUMMER COTTACES. 

fone ew book contains 35 beau- 

tiful and unique designs for 

nee Homes, costing from 
$250 to $3,000; with some Lo; 
Cabins, Summer Hote Is, Clu 

id ad on “ee These, = 

artistic, un’ 

© book contains k Tots of Shints 

and ideas as to "materials ete. Itis the finest book of the kind ever 

1.00. Picturesque Cottages includes 

to #, eet by 







mail, cts. 


", Philadelphia, Pa. 





arn House. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


Cuisine Celebrated.’ All Modern Improvements. 
. . » American and European Plan... . 


Only one short block from station and on Main Street. 





New York and Cuba 
Mail Steamship Co. 


THE TROPICS 


NASSAU, 
HAVANA, 
MEXICO. 


THE MOST FAMOUS HEALTH AND PLEASURE RE- 
SORTS IN THE WEST INDIES AND GULF OF MEXICO. 


The new, full-powered steel steamers 
of the WARD LINE sail as follows : 
Havana, Cuba, and Tampico, Mexico, 
every W ednesday and Saturday. Pro- 
gresso, Vera Cruz, and Mexican Ports 
every Saturday. Nassau, N. P., San- 
tiago, and Cienfuegos every nine days. 
These tours and their combinations 
offer unrivaled attractions. Steamers 
have electric lights and bells, all im- 
provements, with an excellent cuisine. 
Cable communication with the United 
States. Excursion tickets, $60.00 and 
upward. Beautiful descriptive books 
FREE. 
JAMES EF. WARD & CO., 
113 Wall Street, New York. 


























Go Where You Can 
3) Have Sport! 


The Best Hunting and 
Fishing Regions of Maine are 
reached by the 


Bangor and Aroostook 


RAILROAD. 


The Lakes and Ponds teem with the most 
gamy of game fish, the speckled, square-tailed 
trout, salmon, pickerel and togue. 


THE BIG GAME REGION 


of the United States, acknowledged to be in 
that part of Maine, reached by this road. 

Shipped i in October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1897: Deer, 2,940; Moose, 139; Caribou, 78. 
(The moose shipments are from October 15th 
to November 3oth.) 

Through trains with Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Cars into the very heart of the wilderness 

Our Big Game and Fishing Guide will be 
out in the early spring. It is pronounced by 
the press to be the most complete work of 
the kind ever published for free distribution. 
A copy will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps to pay postage. 

F. W. CRAM, GEO. M. HOUGHTON, 
V. P. & Gen'l M’g’r, Gen’! Pas’r & Ticket Agt., 
BANGOR, ME. 
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NEW YORK = 
OLD POINT COMFORT 


* VIRGINIA BEACH = 
NORFOLK 


RICHMOND - 





























Send for copy of ‘‘ PiLot,”’ containing 


full particulars 


OLD DOMINION 


STEAMSHIP Co.., 
Pier 26. North River, New York. 


W.L. GUILLAUDEL, 


Vice-President and Trattic Mer. 


WW Ler coTresponacing with ¢ 











> FITCHBURG 


RAILROAD 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Short Line Between 


and Niagara Falls, Chicago, 


Boston St. Louis, Cincinnati and 


ALL POINTS WEST. 


Lake CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


Between 


and MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 


Boston QUEBEC, and 


ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing-Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
¥ For time-tables, space in sleeping cars, or information 


of any kind, call on any ticket agent of the Company or 
address J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


p)aMono Grecia 
AYLIGHT OPECIAL 


TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, varlor Cafe Cars, Pullman Buffet 
Open and Compartment Sleeping-Cars, See that your ticket be- 


tween Chicago and St. Louis Re dg via Ilinoi 
Railroad. = can be obtained ot your local Ulinoie Qentral 


4. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, 1 


( EUROPE. 'T 


Special Spring Parties by 
MEDITERRANEAN ROUTE 

6 MaRcH 19, April 16 and 30. 
Later parties by other routes, 
covering EUROPE; leave week- 
ly; all expenses included. 


JAPAN. 


Special Spring Tour to JAPAN leaves 
San Francisco March ; traveling 
through the most char ng sections, 
with efficient tor and guides. 














conduct 

Programmes free. When writing, | 
State which desired 

| 

THOS. COOK & SON, | 

261 AND 1226 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ndiy mention OUTING 
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THE PRINCESS ___ 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


THis elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
Ment first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anxious to 
avoid ac rigors of a Northern climate. 
E PRINCESS . — on rising ground, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton, and has every facility for 
BOATING and BATH 
HE PRINCESS isin a admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long, and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample opportunity for promenade but one of 
the best views of the harbor and islands. 
THE PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, while the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 





For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc. apply to Ne Sa HOWE, Manager, 
NEW YORK ADDRESS: 30 BROADWAY. Hamilton, Bermuda. 


SPECIAL WINTER CRUISES TO THE TROPICS. 


S. S. PRETORIA, 3,300 tons, Feb’y 1; S. S. MADIANA, 3,080 tons, Feb’y 16. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
TWO NIGHTS AT SEA. 


The first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or “ORINOCO.” 2,000 tons, having unsurpassed 
passenger accommodations, will sail from the Company’s pier, 47 NORTH RIVER, fortnightly until December 3ist, 
and every ten days during January, February, March, April and May, 1898. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Barbados and Demerara. ‘ Special cruises, taking in Trinidad anc ad Jamaica, during Winter mt onths 

Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships “* PRETORIA,” 3,300 tons; **MADIANA, 3,080 tons; ‘* FONTA- 
BELLE,” 2.700 tons; ‘‘CARIBBEE,” 2,600 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric lights, electric bells, 
etc., etc. These vessels have excellent passenger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47, NORTH 
RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the above routes, apply to 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York, A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New Yorks. 


Tae New ENGLAND RAILROAD, | THE MIDLAND ROUTE | 


“AIR LINE LIMITED” THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 


suagunnn eens @ CALIFORNIA #@ 


Boston «4 New York sins ti 


IN HOURS 

FOR DOLLARS, 

Romiount leaves Grand Central Station, New York, 1.00 
r. New Haven 2.33 P. M., Middletown 3.18 P. M., 














Wil Rt 4.08 P. M. Due Boston, Park Square wes T as | 
Station, 6.00 P. M, Be PRAIR RI = _ 

Leaves Park Square Station, Boston, 1.00 P. M., week MOU NTAIN, AND COAST ' 
days only. ‘Sos Willimantic 2.48 P. M.. Middletown gt: = 


3.33 P. M., New Haven 4.15 P. M. Due Grand Central 
Station, New York, 6.00 P. M. 


Running by the way of DEDHAM, the NEW FNG- 
LAND RAILROAD, and AIR ‘LINE ROUTE. 


No Stop between Boston and Willimartic, 


Buffet Smoker, Parlor Car, Coach, and 
Smoking Car. 


No extra charge for Coach accommodations on this train, 
Buffet Lunch served in Parlor Cars and Coaches, 


SEATS IN PARLOR-CAR $2.00 EACH. | he. “ 
Limited in its equipment, and will only receive passengers | 
to the exteni of its seating capacity. | CHICAGO MI MILWAUKEE eS : TPALL 
TICKET OFFICES: RAI LWAY SSunas SPRINGS saris LAKE ary AND dupe. 
Park Sq. Station and 3 Old State House, Boston, SLEEPING CAR BERT? RATE ONLY $ 6.00 
Grand Central Station, New York. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO NEAREST TICKET OFFICE OR ADDRESS 
IEATTORD Gtareal ASStNGrs AatN1 OLD WLUNY BiG CC 
W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Personally-Conducted Tour 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The last tour of the season via Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York by special train of 
Pullman Palace Cars on March 19th, stopping at 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Altoona and Pittsburg to 
take on passengers. The train will be in charge of 
an experienced Tourist Agent, who, assisted by a 
Chaperon, will look after the comfort of the tourists 
en route. Stops will be made at Chicago, Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou, Glenwood Springs 
and Salt Lake City, allowing ample time to see all 
the points of interest. 

Tickets for this tour will be good to return via 
different routes on regular trains within nine months 
from date of starting. 


Round-trip rate, including transportation on 
special train, carriage drives, hotel accommodations, 
Pullman accommodations, and meals en route to 
San Francisco going, nothing but railway _transpor- 
tation returning, about $210 from New York and 
Philadelphia, according to return route chosen. 
One-way tickets will also be sold for this tour, in- 
cluding transportation and all special features going, 
at rate of $150 from New York and Philadelphia. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Geo. 
W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 





PTT 


They Play 
Golf all 
Winter 


in California, 


Bunkers of roses and hazards 
of orange blossoms, 


Only 72 hours from 
Chicago, via The California 
Limited— Santa Fé Route, 


And 4 days from Atlantic 
Coast cities. 


LUNUNEDOOUOUGSOUNNUEOOGOUUENOUOOOCOCURCUEDOOOOOEGUSUOOOUGECHOEOOOGUGOGOOOQUEOD COUEEOUOOEOERNOOOED OUODDEE 


W. J, BLACK, G.P.A, C. A. HIGGINS, A. G. PLA, 
Topeka, Kan, Chicago. 
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SUNNVUDUNUAVENEDEOAUNED CUDEOUEOEOUEDOONIOEOUEUUOUEOEOOUOUDSUUEOENCOUED 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO 














THIS WINTER OR sé nn’. s ” 
NEXT SUMMER? America’s Greatest Railroad 
WHY NOT TRY --+ HAS... 
California, Arizona, Mexico, 6 Trains Each Day Between 


Japan, China, Australia, New York 
or Around-the-World ? . and Chicago 


“SUNSET LIMITED”- (Annex). net he an 


FORENOON, AFTERNOON, EVENING. 
Leave New York Mondays and Fridays. 


Tourist Car Lines to California Now Running via Via NEW YORE CENTRAL, 


‘SUNSET ROUTE.” 





3 Trains Each Day Between 
caiein waees aoe Se New York 
an teen tee he eee nt ee ee and St. Louis 


sleeping-car and steamer reservations, etc., apply to 
SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED, 


Southern Pacific Co., WESTERN EXPRESS, ; 
349 BROADWAY AND NIGHT FAST MAIL. ! 
1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), Via NEW YORE CENTRAL. 








NEW YORK CITY. 


222 ANNUAL DOG SHOW 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB | 


+ WAS HELD IN-:-- e 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
on February 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1898. 

















HE official publication of this Show is a handsome book of about 180 pages, 6% by 10 
7 inches. The cover is an exquisite design by a famous artist, and is printed in 
colors from half-tone plates. There are 30 pages of fine illustrations of typical 
‘dogs of best known breeds, with articles on their chief characteristics and scale of points 
for judging. About I00 pages contain names of the dogs entered, pedigree and list of 
previous winnings, owners’ names and addresses. 
A “marked” edition of the book is published which gives the names of the PRIZE- 
WINNERS IN ALL CLASSES. This is a standard book of reference for the Dog of 


1898, and will be sent to any address on receipt of fifty cents. 
Address, 
2 
Life Publishing Company, 
19 and 21 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


























The 


Inexperienced 


Can become expert sailor men and know every 
trick of wind and tide by mastering Capt. A. J. 
KENEALY’S Book, 


BOAT SAILING 


set FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL 2. 


A second edition necessary within the year of its launching. 


If you have your weather-eye open you will waste no time 
in ordering a copy. 


Capt. Kenealy has been a devoted son of Neptune ever since he 
was high enough to look over the gunwale of a skiff, and in this 
book he lays down the laws of navigation in a way which, as he 
says, smooths out the rough seas for the learner. 


A FEW Choice of a Boat; Combination Rowing 
OF THE POINTS and Sailing Craft; Rigging and Sails; 

Hints and Recipes; Rules of the Road ; 
DISCUSSED : : 


The Compass, Charts, Weather Wrinkles ; 
Laying up for the Winter; Fitting out for a Cruise, and a handy 
Dictionary of Nautical Terms. 


The Book has 182 Pages and is Fully Illustrated. 
Price 50 Cents, in Boards; in Cloth, $1.00. 





THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








NO DELAYS 


Write for Particulars. 











‘WE DO THE REST.” 


KODAK DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING.’ ENLARCINC 


ee. W.G. GULLEN, 
ftmeamenal 1 MULUM ST. 








DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL 
Tackle 


FOR FLORIDA FISHING. 


Special-Made Bamboo Rods, 
Independent grasp, two tips; total length, 
7 ft. 6 in.; equal to 2 rods ....Price, $9.00 
One-Piece Bamboo Rod, 
Terri; F/T. Oaths 60 -235264 seaieree.c Price, $6.00 


The above Rods have the best German Silver 
Trimmings. 


Vom Hofe'’s goo-yd. Rub and N. P, Reel, $12.00 
Hall’s BEST Linen Lines, 


/ too Yds, 200 Yds. 
INO, 12 DNNCAG: i 5a5esesicreeen $1.65 $3.25 
INO; 2S DAPCAG 66 dec cige sce 1.€5 3.50 
IO; TS TAPE, 66609 ss0ce decane 210 3.85 
INO; SD TMPCAG sc ics-ecawecesss 2.30 4.25 
Best Tarpon Hooks, © 
Snelled with raw-hide............6. $3.50 doz. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 
370, 372 and 374 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





MOST COMPACT CAMERA 


Taking 3144x314 
and 314x414 t Pictures 


IN THE WORLD. 





CAMERA OPEN. 


ONLY 14% INCHES THICK WHEN CLOSED, 


INCLUDING DOUBLE PLATE-HOLDER. 
Made in Three Sizes: 
Vest Pocket, for 2x24 Pictures.......ccssecseeees $5.00 a 
Pocket, for 316x314 Pictures... .......ceceeeeeceeees 7.50 
Tourist (Pocket), for 314x414 Pictures......+s+eee+s 10.00 i 


FOR PLATES OR FILMS. 
Complete with extra quality ACHROMATIC LENS, 
brilliant view-finder. } 
Every Camera tested before leaving factory and pro- 
duce PERFECT PICTURES. 


Also full line Long and Short Focus Hand and Tripod- 
Cameras, 4x5, 5x7, 64%4x8% and 8x10. 

All movements, latest improvements, superbly finished, 
hong compact than any others made. Prices, $10.00 to 
65. 


Ask your dealer for them or write for free booklet to 


MONROE CAMERA CO., 52 Stone St, Rochester, N.Y. 




















THE PLACE TO BUY GOODS AS ABOVE 
(In fact, all Sportina Goons) 
—IS AT— 


CORNWALL & JESPERSEN, 


310 Broadway, New York. 


They thoroughly KNOW THEIR BUSINESS. 
BECAUSE < They produce BEST QUALITY GOODS. 
They sell at CUT PRICES 
Send for their large ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
The proper use of it will save you lots 
of money, 


WHY ? 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Established 1840. 


CEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


Tents Flags 
Awning tS 
Ne work t\ 


PUMP WATER CLOSET 


Fig. 60 




















finishes entirely 


——= —— 
below seat, is a 
especial acht SallmaKers 


adapted for 
and dealers in every yachting requisite. We have all 


use on small the new fabrics for racing sails. Send 6c in stamps for 
ht our up-to-date catalogue of yacht fittings and supplies, 
yac S or 4c in stamps for catalogue of tents, etc. 
and launches. 
Tents, Camp Furniture and Flags, 








ae SANDS & § ON, — South on Street, CHICAGO, 
rote reteeecescaanen | Spt LOKG Clinker Boot Mang Co. 


{34 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


Patent Pump Water Closet- 


Our No. 4 can be put in a space 15x 15 inches, BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 








All Pearson’s Celebrated Model. Send stamps 
for Catalogue. Spring Lake, Ottawa Co., Mich 





F you want a useful book to add 


#% to your Sportsman’s Library, 
=== SEE PAGE xiii ===: 











MONITOR "2x2" | =e 








The only marine closet that does not have to run either the 
supply or discharge pipes up above the water line to pre 
vent sea water from backing in. = i a 





WM. BISH N MONITOR VAPOR T ENGINE “=POWER CO. 
. BISHOP & SON, GEO.H. GERE SS: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
205 Suuth Street, N. Y. 724 Third Ave., Brooklyn. SEND 4 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR LARGE CATALOGUE 


Telephone 569 Franklin. 


ae a BOAT WwWoRKS.- 


The Whitehall, Most Durable. 
Best of All! No Leaking. 
Lightest Cedar, No Tacks. 
« Easiest Rowing, Copper Riveted. 
Safest and Roomiest andsemest Finish 


World-wide Fame. 159 r 60 South Street, Tew York. Hes Gold Medals. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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PENNSYLVANIA [RON WORK $00. rose 
No Smoke. ' No License 
No Fire. Absolutely 


Safe. 





RITE for fuil in- 

formation, Cat- 
alogues, prices and 
view of Boat and 
Engine, 


PDowS— 


New York Offices: 





CABLE 
BUILDING, 
621 Broadway. 
...Builders 
....0f the 


“Globe” Gasoline Marine Engines and Launches 


for Business and Pleasure, and Auxiliary Power for Sailing Crafts. 




















ONE CENT per Horse Power per Hour, For Power from 1¥% to 250 H. P. 
Bet ey hton anos | | Boat Builders’ Supplies 





Galvanized, Brass and Copper Nails 
of Every Description. Cotton Calk- 
ing, Wicking and Oakum. Paints, 
Oils and Varnishes. 





“2>m— WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES. 
TOR iiuSteaTeD CATALOG! USHTON. ® 
| mbes REA i UARET CT NY L. W. Ferdinand & Co., "Sak8°: 














ee NG} INE CU. The Best is Always the Cheapest! 


We are the oldest builders of Marine Gas Engines in 
the United States and Guarantee Superiority. 
Enquire of your boat builder, or address us at hune 
office or nearest branch office, 





68 Trinity Place, New York City. 174 Summer St., Doston. 
125 South Second St., Philadelphia. 99 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 














THE POWER AND LAUNCH CO., 


re CT. USA, 





Vapor Launches sal | Motors. : Sisame and Sail Yachts. 


We CAN INTEREST YOU. SEND 6c FOR BOOKLET. 
When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 







































$ \O a ee \ =z 
i = Zi” iil Mt S " 
cannot fail to attract attention. Perfect in Balance. 
Strong in Workmanship. Reasonable in Price. 
The invaluable result of nearly a century’s mechanical 
intelligence and experience. Illustrated catalogue of the 
various styles and grades. 
REMINCTON ARMS CO., Ilion, N.Y., 
313-315 Broadway, New York City. 



















COMPLETE 
LINE » 


OF 


ALASKA Suits. 





i 


THE!) 


H.H.KIFFE CO. 


523 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


— <— 
eS a 








Se 


With artificial flies as with anything else, 
quality counts, Forthis reason, CHAT- 
FIELD flies are famous. It’s my aim to 
make good flies ; not cheap prices. Sample 
and full particulars for 10 cents. stamps or 


silver. E. G. CHATFIELD, 
WEGO. 49 Front St., OWEGO, N.Y. 















ENGEL YAU OEE EONS 


ee 7 


3 


\ 
‘A 


Vey AL SS 
AY Ook 





ORIGINAL 
CARBOLATED 
TALCUM 
POWDER. 


Ni 
PURIFIES 
THE SKIN. 













IT PREVENTS 
THAT BURNING fs 
AND ITCHING] ¥ 
SENSATION 
ATTER 
SHAVING. 











YOUR 
DRUGGIST 
HAS IT. 


m TAKE NO 


SUBSTITUTE, 





SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLE 
Juuius Feuer, 
M.D. 
Box 1, 











SENT 
76 


¥ 
a 





HOBOKEN, N.J.1 


INCOMPARABLE FOR ITS GREAT. 
CREAMY LUXURIOUS LATHER. 


¢ 


SHAVIN 














G STICK 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25¢ 
IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 
THE J.B.WILLIAMS CO., 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
LONDON, 54 GREAT RUSSELL ST..W.C. 








Id Tee 
4 3. he 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTINC. 
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Goop NEWS FOR SPORTSMEN. 
Lefever Automatic Ejector Guns 


At a price within the reach 
= of every Sportsman. 


Ejector Guns 
No Longer 
A Luxury. 












Our new EJEcTorR has 
only two pieces; one in 
hammer, one in frame. 





Send for Catalogue. 








TENS OF THOUSANDS IN USE. 


We have decided to meet the demand for Medium-priced Ejectors, and are prepared to accept 
orders for all grades of our Hammerless Guns, fitted with Automatic Shell Kjectors. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Mention OUTING. 
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AC) For THE BEST oe comer 97 MOD EL. . 
BURGESS REPEATING SHOT GUN. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC. EXTRA SAFETY LOCKING. 
Double Hits in % of One Second. 8 Hits in Less than One Second. 6 Hits in Three Seconds. 
REPEATS WITHOUT LOSING AIM. STRONG, RELIABLE, HARD AND CLOSE SHOOTING. 
ONLY QUICK AND DESIRABLE ““TAKE-DOWN.*"* ALSO FOLDING GUNS, SAME SYSTEM. 


Address for Circulars and Prices, BU RCESS ARMS CO. 9 BuFFALO, N. Y. 


rs 





"3 




















The Bristol Send for 
Steel Fishing Rod | Catalogue | 


shoud be in the — nt of every fisherman who a) 
Mtescley? tos GIGIE wi 7 ppreciates the necessity of proper 


THE HORTON ‘M F’G CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 




















NEW 
HAND-BOOK 
No. 6. 


Full of Meat 
FOR 


STRAIGHT LINE SHOOTERS. 


cLOSER- = Don't 
» Failto 
) Get it. 
= It's 
Worth 
$$ 
Os US «6 A 
WF ; PERFECT CLOSER 
We've Got It, Boys! P FOR NITRO POWDERS. 
It’s Just What You Want. Send stamps for Ideal Hand-Book No. 6, 90 Pages. 
Mention OUTING. IDEAL MFG. CO., Drawer 86 E, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 











When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Before buying Seeds you should write 3 postal for 


BURPEES 
FARM ANNUAL 


For 1898 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 
A handsome new book—tells the truth about 


SEEDS @ Pneumatic 


Twenty-one Exclusive Novelties of Un- @ 
usual Merit. Hundreds of Ilustrations. re 
New Flowers painted from Nature. 


eeerers GROW For Doctors or Wagon, 


Business Man’s 

Our business grows also. We fill more Use ‘ 
Jers every Spring than do any other . Write water ea and 

Seedsmen in the world. Will you join our ncncsuanaligcintes, 


army of customers? Write TO-DAY. 
a H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


Philadelphia, P Carriage Builders, 
ttn on seooee Watertown, N. Y. 
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,MAULES 10 New Sweet Peas 


Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the 
choicestof the ’97 crop comprising every color and tint desirable. 
ALICE ECKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 






AURORA—White flaked bright orange salmon, One Packet 
CAPTIVATION—Rich rosy purple. A beauty. ofeach 
COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN—White margiued pink. only 


CROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veins; white wings. 


FIREFLY—Brilliant carmine scarlet. Best self color. 
GRAY FRIAR—Watered purple on white. Exquisite. 
LITTLE DORRIT—Carmine and pink standards. 

MIKADO—Dark orange red, striped white. Very showy. 


RAMONA—Cream white, splashed pale pink. 


Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, 
the New Dwarf Sweet Pea extra, if you mention where you saw 
thisadv. 11 packets in ali 


sent postpaid for only Ten 2c. Stamps 


My 1898 catalogue is pronounced by all the brightest and best 
seed book of the year. It contains everything good, old or new, 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored plates. Mailed free 
to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





es 


— in“ —— 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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WE WILL SEND § 

SEVENTEEN 
PACKETS 

OF CHOICE 


= ie ws 


This is our Giant Collection and includes 
17 separate packets of popular rapid growing, 
free blooming varieties that will succeed any- 
where. Cultural directions are on all packets. 
To every reader sending us 20e in stamps or 
silver to help pay postage, packing, etc., we will 
send the following 17 nackets of Flower Seeds and 
our Catalogue postpaid. ‘Lhe wholesale price of 
this assortment is over 75 cents, so you can see 
what a wonderful offer we are making : 














Grass Seed 


ror GOLF LINKS 
and PUTTING GREENS. 


NE of our representatives recently vis- 
ited several of the celebrated golf links 
of Scotland, and after minutely examining 
them found that the close sod of fhe Scotch 
‘*putting greens’’ can be duplicated here 
by using certain grasses. We make 
grasses a special study and are head- 
quarters for all kinds of recleaned Im- 
ported and Domestic Grass Seeds. 
We can supply Grass Seed for every 





Asters, all colors. Zinnias, all colors. 
Antirrhinum. Nigella. 

Pinks, mixed. Godetia, mixed. 
Mignonette,sweet. Calendula. 
Poppies, all shades. Petunias, mixed. 
Alyssum, sweet. ‘ansy, mixed. 


climate, soil and purpose, and invite cor- 
respondence on the subject from Golf, 
Polo, Baseball, Cricket and Athletic 


Sweet William. Catliopsis. 
Candytuft, mixed. Sweet Peas, Clubs. 
Portulaca, giant mixed. Catalogue of Grass Seed and ‘‘Every- 


BE SURE TO AY & THIS PAPER. Address all 
letters to MAY & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


Special Pansy Offer. For 25e (former 
price of assortment #1) we will send our famous 
Royal Show Pansy Collection consisting of the 
following 6 Rare Pansies: May Queen, 
pure white; Diablo, black; Harlequin, striped; 
Bronze Queen, bronze; Beauty of Kent, yellow; 
Mixed Show, all colors. 


thing for the Lawn” mailed free on appli- 
cation. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
CRQZVVVVVVEEEEVEABE 


25 Cents Each. $20 per 100. 


Extra large, 2-year old, field-grown plants 
that will bloom this summer. Fvery person 


interested in roses should send for my catalogue 
and place an order at once for spring planting. 
All the best sorts and thousands of plants to 
select from. 


W. E. WALLACE, 


Rose Grower, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





























P. O. Box 378. 


The Two Grand Orchid- Flowered Cannas 
“Austria” and “‘Italia’ 


These were the sensation of the horticultural world the past season, and sold 
readily at $1.00 per root. Our immense stock now enables us to offer them at 
the_ridiculously low price of 15 cents por root, or 


One strong root of each free by mail for 25c:; 


Austria is a bright yellow, while Italia is orange-scar!et, bordered goiden 
' yellow. If potted now they wiil flower in a few weeks’ time, and can be 
transferred to the gardenin May, preducing their magnificent snikes of gor- 
geous flowers through the entire summer. 
\\ In addition we will send FREF to each purchaser our Garden Calendar 
\\. for 1898, the handsomest catalogue published, also a copy of our Sixtieth 
Anniversary Souvenir. 


HENRY A. DREER, 744 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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AUSTIN’S 





DOG AND PUPPY BREAD 


pF ey mew food for ee need Pet dogs will — it when they refuse 
ot! food. All First-class Grocers Sell 


AUSTIN & GRAVES, 116 ee St., Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 


C&W 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 


806 and 808 Broadway, New York, 








TURKISH BATHS son. 


Just as delicious and healthful dry steam, 
vapor, oxygen and perfumed baths as you 
can get anywhere. Use the 

Improved Turko-Russian 

Folding Bath Cabinet. 
Wonderfully beneficial to circulation, com=- 
plexion and general health. Send for des- 
Se criptive circular, free. Mayor, Lane & 

Co., 132 White St., Dept. L, N. Y. 


A PERFECT 
STALL DRAIN 







HP. CRANE. CHICAGO! 
29 Mchigniidoe 


» Blair's Pills. 


JjGreat English Remedy for 
Gout, Rheumatism and 
Kidney Comoplaints. 
Sure, prompt and effective. Oval box 
34, round box 14 8 
Atall druggists, 2 -—~ beg illiam St., 

















————— 
START IN BUSINESS ! 
z HATCH THOUSANDS 


WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 


, INCUBATOR 


200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 


Gat t meanee State Inc. Co. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. HOMER CITY, PA. 














ote AT ONE DOLLAR 


Less than Regular Wholesale Price. 
To Reduce Our Say Stock. 
Arare chance to get a FI LASS WATCH 
at manufacturer's cost. Then movement is made 
4 by one ofthe largest American manufacturers, 
ood pears perfectly regulated, equal as time- 
keepor to the best made, and absolutely guarantecd 
for 5 years. The caseis hunting or open 
face.magnificently engraved, SULID 14K 
led ;15 year guarantee with every 
watch. Wecan alsogive you awatch 
which LOOKS equally as well, with 
the same movement, at the price of 
$3.65, but the case is NOT GOLD 


tch, Wesend you either 

) serfs on goed and you can examine 

it, and if you are pertectly satisfied pay 
er 


Spe pa Te 4 
ith order we 

TAGNIFICENT CHAIN at and FCHALM. 
and guarantee absolute satisfaction, 

Order id RET not appearagaims 
T. Rg ETER CO 

gos West 22nd St. 
Dept. a.20.  CHIUAGO. 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New York 


ARE ADDING 500 STEEL SAFES 
Large Sizes, 
ALSO NEW ROOMS FOR RENTERS. 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, Pres. GEO. H. VOSE, Sec. 
SEND cores Stereopticons, list of Views, 
all prices, for Public Exhibitions. 


a arr iee business for a man with small capital, 
TER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 











for 250-Page Catalog free, giving de- 
scriptions and prices of Magic Lan- 





PRICE $2.0 
THE StaLker Bit | 
S:nd 
THE sTAL KER 


Fu'l [ine cf Turf Gords 
‘or ‘ircular, 
MFG. Co » Hartford, Conn 

















INCUBATOR AND 


BRODER, $7.50, _¥-9 


Circulars Free. 


ox, A GOLD MINE IN EGGS WHEN YOU USE_THE oma 
J OLD ay IMPROVED NOXALL INCUBATOR AND BROODER outst 


SEND 6° ate Su FINE as ee FULL OF USEFUL IMFORMATION FOR bth ee a 
AVARRAT 
ow. MURPHY, & ‘Co QUINCY ILLINOIS 





0 OF HATCHING 19S CHICKS OUT OF 2 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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[SMITH PREMIER-- 
ttle Valy, TYPEWRITER. 


The Simple, Easily Operated, Rapid, 
Mechanically Superior Writing 


REMINGTON e. 


i edues Statidard 


of excellence. 


Typewriters is i 





Everyone knows 
whatit represents 
—the Best Work 
with Least Labor, 
Enduring Service, 
gf, Unequalled Econ- 
omy and Conven- 
fence. The... 















































Nanter () Model ae . 
— New Art Catalogue an Booklet Mailed Free 
bears the stamp of pee: 
Unqualified Public Approval THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER ©) 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. SYRACUSE.NY.U.S.A. 
E ° ana ~. 
: : 
z rR F | = 
7 k ‘ = 





A CONTINUOUS OUTING. You can have it at small expense by enclosing a tract of land with 
wrew Page fence; stock it with rare animals, and share the enjoyment 

with family and friends. Write for particulars and estimates. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. = 
= 














When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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“ee 
Pure Extract of Choicest Malt. 


Malt-Nutrine is no experiment. Years of prac- 
tical test and careful and innumerable analyses 
have resulted in the one perfect tonic, known 
to-day as Malt-Nutrine. It is the pure extract 
of the choicest malt and: contains 14.60 per cent. 
of extract matter and less than 2 per cent. of 
alcohol, being therefore absolutely non-intoxi- 
cating. Malt-Nutrine imparts vigorous and 
permanent health and is invaluable to nursing 
mothers, feeble children, the aged, infirm and 
persons suffering with debility, exhaustion and 
wasting diseases, and is a preventive of in- 
somnia. Malt-Nutrine is prepared by the fa- 
mous Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, which fact 
guarantees its purity, excellence and the merits 
claimed for it. 











An interesting Booklet mailed for the asking. 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass‘n, St. Louis, U.S. A. 





THE BEST 15 THE CHEAPEST. DR. HAYES, of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Before Ordering —Eu 


...Champagne, Still Wine or Brandy|E Cures ASTHMA ; 
FOR YOUR HOME OR CLUB, to Stay Cured 


It will pay you to correspond with Correspondence invited. No charge for advice as to 


CERM ANIA WINE CELLARS, Hammondeport or “a curability. Write for Examination Blanks. 
d «{WE IMPORT DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. DUTY.D 
MRS. 1. LYNGH, 
DIAMOND IMPORTCR AND MANUFACTURER, 














3 and 5 Union Square, corner 14th Street, New York City. 


EsTABLisHeD 1844. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
No. 10, All Di- r — 
amonds, $15.00. CATALOGUE, FILLED WITH 
Opal, Tur- BARGAINS, MAILED FREE, 
uoise or Pearl cine 
Santee, $10.00. 





No.9. Dia- 
mond Links, 
5.00, 


Same in Cuff 
Buttons. 





No. 1. Genuine Diamonds and Ruby, 
Turquoise or Opal Centre, $5.00. 


No.2. Five Opals, $5.00, 
No. 3. Pure White Diamonds, with any stone centre, $5.00. 
No. 4. Five Rubies, Sapphire, Emerald, or Turquoise Centre No.7. STAR—AIl Diamonds, white 
8 Diamonds, $10.00. Fi ‘ * and pure stones, $40.00, ‘ 
SSSSSSSesceseses® 4626262662535 


Ne re roe 
SSS SSS SSS 





-3-56-SSe3eeesse5) CSeSeoes]oCce 


0) 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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Direct From Distiller 


To Consumer 
Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 




















to indicate contents. 


THE Hy to 
NYNER DISTILLING GY 
DISTILLERS ano IMPORTERS 
DAYTON: OHIO. US.A- 





Weare distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years standing. 
whole enormous product is sold to consumers direct. We sell direct so 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is almost impossi- 
ble to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
customers who never buy elsewhere. 
whiskey is a customer always. 
the following offer to get them: 

We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year Old Double Copper 
Distilled Rye for $3.20. Express Prepaid. We ship in plain packages—no marks 
When you get it and test it, if it isn’t satisfactory return it at 
our expense and we will return your $3.20, Such! whiskey can not be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

Weare the only distillers selling to consumers direct. 

claim to be are only dealers. Our whiskey has our reputation behind it. 


Our References—Third National Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies, 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 363 to 369 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


P. S.—Orders for Ariz., Colo., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah., Wash., 
Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 


[We guarantee the above firm will do as agreed.—EDITOR.1 





$3.20 | 
FOUR FULL 


QUARTS 
EXPRESS PAID 











Our 


We have tens of thousands of 
A customer who once tries our 
We want more of them, and we make 


Others who 





People who order 
the..... 


Champagnes 
Great Western and 
Carte Blanche, of 
the Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., Rheims, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. 
(the oldest existin 
Wine Co. in the U. 
S.) will receive hon- 
est goods— fruity, 
sparkling, whole- 
some—fully as sat- 
lisfactory as any 
French article at 
less than half the 
I] price. 

These wines are all 
fermented in the bottle, 
i] same as the French. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Send for Catalogue. 


@ H. B. Kirk & Co., 
Agents for New York 
and vicinity. 





WANNA 


i 








Mate Comrort 


is secured by using the 


Improved @ashburne = § 
Patent Fasteners % 


as applied to 


Bachelor’s Buttons 
Hose Supporters 
Cuff Holders 
Drawers Supporters 
Pencil Holders 
Necktie Holders 
Eye-Glass Holders 
Key Chains 

These little articles are § 
simple, with nothing about J 
them to break or get out of 
order, Hold with a bull- 
dc g tenacity, but don’t tear 
the fabric, 

Their utility makes 
them an absolute 
necessity. 

Any of the above sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of 10c, 
except Aluminum and Phos- 
pher-Bronze Key Chains, 



















which are 2c 





FREE!—nandsomely Illustrated Catalogue sent on request, 


} AMERICAN RING Co., | 


Box 30. 


a» SOG a 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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SIZE, SPEED, CONFORMATION, 
DISPOSITION AND BREEDING. 


A. L. Kempland 


STANDARD. 20584. REGISTERED. 
Public Trial Ovcr Cleveland Track, 2:15. 
3-year-old race record, 2:26%. 65-year-old race record, 2:18. 


Chestnut Horse. Height, 16 Hands. Foaled, 1890. 


(BRED BY JOHN A. GOLDSMITH, SAN MATEO, CAL.) 


Sired by GUY WILKES (2867). Record, 2:15. 


The greatest sire of performers in the 2.12 list and his Dam (Lady Bunker) and Grandam (Dam of 
Joe Bunker, 2:19), among the most successful brood mares. A grand combination of 
the blocd of George Wilkes, Nutwood and Mambrino Patchen., 











GUY WILKES, sire of KEMPLAND, also HULDA, 2:08%; SEYMOUR WILKES, 
2:08 14; LESA WILKES, 2:09; MUTA WILKES, 2:11; RUPEE, 2:11; HAZEL WILKES, 2:11%; 
ALANNAH, 2:111%4; REGAL WILKES, 2:113{; MARY BEST 2z:12%; FRED KOHL, 2:12; 
VENITA WILKES, 2:13; thirty-seven others in 2:30, and the dams of double cross, 2:183/; 
ALLIBEL, 2:19; HILDAS, 2:19; and six others in 2:30, and sire of the dams of nine in the list. 

Ist Dam MANON, 2:21, by NUTWOOD (600), 2:183/; sire of 134 in the list. 

2d Dam ADDIE, 2:39, by Hasbrouck’s HAMBLETONIAN CHIEF. 

Dam of MANON, 2:21; WOODNUT, 2:16. Sire of BAYWOOD, 2:10%. 

Numerous others in 2:30. 

Will Stand for the Season of 1898 at $25 Cash, or Good Note to Insure Foal. 
Horses kept at from $2.00 to $3.00 per week. 
VISITORS WELCOME. 


Address, J. H. WORMAN’S STOCK FARIS, Westport, . Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 






























CTRADE MARK) 


MOST SMALL CALIBER AMMUNITION 





Shoots Well Sometimes. 


Winchester Gallery Ammunition, SS 


| 
| .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle And .22 Winchester, 
SHOOTS WELL ALL THE TIME 


ee : ; 
y Used By The Bes:é Shots; Sold Everywhere. 
FREE:—Send name and address on a postal card for M8 Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


O~N—=—@ 
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STAYS A aH] 


$6.00. Given away for 


of sn Tati Mth TAT 7 : 

100 Per Gent. |: DIETZ. LAMP: 

3: eu FS Ey 

Commissio Eanes 

| is practically what we are offering : FS 

| ‘ : t 

you in our BABY HAWK-EYE ] 215 Lito 

| CAMERA PREMIUM, list price, GIVES MOST LI Se : 
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TWO (2) YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
TO OUTING : =: 
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Puy The 
 Best_Bicycle_ Lamp -on‘Earth 


WE SAY THIS 
after 50 vears’ experience in the manu- 
facture of out-door lights. 
Send for circular, 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
429 Greenwich Street, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 
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Trt 


at the regular price of $3.00 per 


year, 


Perea regatrae 


Write for particulars. 


Che Outing Publishing Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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FLESS & RIDGE PRINTING Co., FiFTH AVENUE, NeW YORK, 


HENDRY X 


Ask any of the Largest Jobbing Purchasers for Hendryx Standard 
Goods. They all buy them and keep a large line in stock and will fill your 
orders promptly. Annual Catalogues Mailed Free. 

THe ANDREW B. HENDRYX Co.. 
>>: 4e:2: 
DDD DIMSCSESSE 
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FOR APRIL. 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


IN ‘** OUTING’? 


Seren nag Costs Less than ONE 
Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 





aa A highly refined 
Wal - Limited, } 
ee rrmmmaas Pam |="! agreeable article 


Dorchester, Mass. i of tol let use. 
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Price 50Cents 
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THROAT.EASE and — 
CoNewi0 


BREATH PERFUME: pip exmeacreate 


Good for Old and Young 
Ae ait dealers: SEN-SEN Co. BANISHES PAIN. 


sent on receipl 0 Dep: ! 
~ ! 


Scents In stamps ROCHESTER NY. 
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AVOID WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
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FOR APRIL. 


